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In which we make a big noise 
about qutet 


To our ancestors, lulled to sleep by the sough of the 
wind in the forest just beyond the clearing, awakened by 
the clarion challenge of Chanticleer, quiet was inherent. 
They were a hardy, nerveless race. 

To the modern business man, nerve-wracked by the 
clang and clatter of the city, quiet is worth money, and 
he pays for it in a place ir the suburbs. 

Progressive, interested in time, labor and money-saving 
household devices, your city-harriéd ‘suburban resident 
has been quick to see the economies.of automatic. oil-heat 
but insistent on the element of quiet operation. 

And so—to vividly visualize ‘noiselessness. was the 
task we set ourselves in the advertising of the May Oil 
Burner. In a remarkable series of drawings and with 
convincing text we have dramatizéd quietness. One 
more proof that Advertising Headquarters has the will, 
persistence and ingenuity to accomplish the unusual. 
To do the difficult thing well. 


N. W. AYER. & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Announcement 


In 1927 the circulation of “The Standard 
Farm Paper Unit” will be 2,125,000—125,000 
more than at present. 


In spite of the increase in circulation and in- 
crease in rate of some of the papers comprising 
this group, “The Standard Fatm Paper Unit” 
rates will not be increased for 1927. 
territ 


A reduced rate of $8,000 per page will be J tema 
allowed to advertisers running a schedule of a J ‘S°? 
page once a month for twelve consecutive | 
months. This is a reduction of $1200.00 per 
page over the regular unit page rate of 


$9200.00. 


“The Standard Farm Paper Unit” offers ad- 
vertisers in 1927 a lower cost per thousand for 
any unit of space than at any previous time. 


These fifteen publications all serve separate 
fields, without duplication of effort and with 
practically no duplication of circulation. 


Ghe 


STANDARD farmer UNIT 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave, 2560 Park Ave. 
San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 


One order—one plate—one bill. 
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Life vs. Lingo 


A Note on Dynamic Equilibrium 


By Richard Surrey 


CERTAIN man came down 
from Winnipeg to Chicago a 


few years back at the time of the 


motor show. He represented the 
biggest paper in Western Canada 
and he brought with him a booklet 
about the market for automobiles 
and automotive equipment in that 
territory. The only thing that was 
remarkable about this booklet was 
its cover. I remember it very dis- 
tinctly; partly, I suppose, because 
I talked to the chap about it. 

It seemed that he was in charge 
of the automobile department of 
this paper and had produced the 
booklet himself. And he had had 
a lot of trouble with this cover. 
It was an illustration of a cowboy 
riding a bucking automobile. Yes, 
it really was bucking! Not just 
tilted up at the back with its rear 
wheels in the air—but with a 
really spirited sweep to the arched 
hood, and plenty of zip in the up- 
slanting lines terminating in a 
frenzied spare tire, which served 
as a swishing tail. 

‘Pretty good artwork,” I said to 
him. “Did you get this done in 
Winnipeg ? * 

“Yup,” said he, “but I had a 
devil of a time getting it. The 
first drawing I got was just a car 
tilted at an angle of 45 degrees, 
or something like that, with smoke 
coming out of the exhaust and a 
few ‘speed lines’ streaming from 
the rear wheels. I told the artist I 
wanted some real kinks in the car 
—all buckled up—and yet with a 
spirited —not a dilapidated — ap- 
pearance. The next drawing made 
the blessed boat look like it was 


due for the junk-pile. I canned it 
quick, Then I got a poster for 
the Stampede that was held in Cal- 
gary the year previous. It was 
a picture of a wild and woolly 
broncho-buster atop the most vici- 
ous pony you ever saw. ‘Here,’ I 
said to the artist, ‘take that and 
pantograph down the actual lines 
of that horse’s neck and back. 
Then you'll have something.’ 
That’s what he did. And there it 
is. It’s a darb, isn’t it?” 

It was. 

After he’d gone I sat looking t 
it, and though I may have had 
inklings before, it was there and 
then that the idea, of greatest use 
to me in advertising work since, 
suddenly crystallized in my mind. 
In its simplest form this idea is: 
Talk about dead things—inanimate 
products—as though they were 
living ! 

That’s the application I made of 
it, because I am primarily a copy 
man. 

This automobile was alive. 

That was the thing that struck 
me first, and with the faculty we 
all have of twisting things to our 
own immedia‘e advantage I trans- 
lated that picture into words. I 
thought of it in terms of copy. 
And there sprang from it the prin- 
ciple on which I have always 
worked since—the principle of get- 
ting life instead of lingo into ad- 
vertising copy—the principle of 
drawing analogies between dead 
and living things. 

This chap going to animate Na- 
ture and taking the actual lines of 
a horse to get zip into his automo- 
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tive illustration started something 
with me that hasn’t quit going yet. 

Whenever I’m up against a copy 
problem involving an inanimate, 
lifeless product —anything from 
soap to gramophones—I think into 
Nature, the world of moving 
things, for some analogy or rela- 
tion with moving, living things. 

The makers of Palmolive talk 
about “soap from 
trees.” They relate 
their product to a 
fresh, natural living, 
lovely monarch of the 
hills and fields. 

The makers of the 
Victrola talk of it as 
“the theater of the 
home.” They relate 
their product to the 
tremendously moving 
scenes and situations 
of the stage. 

Life versus Lingo! 

Yes, but there was 
something more than 
that in this cover il- 
lustration the chap 
brought down from 
Winnipeg. 

This automobile 
was living !—but that 
wasn’t the only thing 
that gave it a kick. 

Also, it was off 
balance. 

And that principle 
has been a guiding one 
with me in whatever 
I have had to do with 
layout ever since. s. 

A horse on all four 
feet is tame. 

Reared up on its hind legs—in 
unstable equilibrium—it is fasci- 
nating. 

So is anything else that is off 
balance and yet maintains a tempo- 
rary equilibrium. 

That is why dancing, both as a 
pastime and a spectacle (and even 
as a religious rite) has been so 
popular since men first walked 
erect. (I should like, indeed, to 
speculate on the effect the erect 
position—a permanently unstable 
equilibrium—has had on the evo- 
lution of human attributes; but 
that would take us too far afield). 

The point is that a temporary 
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balance in defiance of gravitational 
laws or whatever laws operate to 
bring an object into a naturally 
balanced state of rest, always in 
volves a struggle, an effort, an ex. 
penditure of emergy above the 
ordinary. 

Unnatural balance is dramatic. 

When you see an acrobat hal. 
ancing on his head—upside down— 
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THE “SNAKE” BALANCE REPRESENTED BY THE LETTER 
rr 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE BUTTERFLIES AND 
THE TEXT MAKES THIS A GOOD ADAPTATION 


on the head of another, you hold 
your breath. 

Why? 

You've never tried it. But from 
your own efforts to balance your- 
self on your hands or on a bicycle, 
you know the strength of the 
forces he is opposing. Subcon- 
sciously you know that he is defy- 
ing a cosmic pull that is tugging 
every particle of matter toward 
the core of the universe. 

In comparison with gravitation 
the other forces with which men 
battle are local and puny. Science 
harnessed the lightning in the form 
of electric light and power before 
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CapitalStationeryCo.,  MainSt.Kilmarnock.Va. 


THE RESULT 
| 


CapiraL STATIONERY Co. 
KILMARNOCK 
VA. 


August 25, 1926 
é Christian Herald 





Bible House, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It might interest you to know that we 
advertised in ten magazines in July .. . but the 
results from the Christian Herald were greater 











| hold than from the other nine combined. 
Yours truly 
from : . 
bse Capital Stationery Co. 
cycle, 
f the : 
beon- 
defy- * e - 
=8| Cl wistian Mer : 
yward 4 


tation Bible House, N. Y. 
Bion GraHAM Patterson, Publisher 


= Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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it conquered gravitation in the 
aerial equilibrium of the plane. 

It may not have occurred to you 
that gravitation governs the nor- 
mal layout of an advertisement. 

Gravitation, indeed, governs the 
form of everything in the universe. 
Nothing that is permanently lop- 
sided can continue to exist in liv- 
ing form in this universe, because 
the overweight would drag it to the 
ground, hamper its growth and 
eventually kill it. 

That is why trees and men are 
symmetrical. And that is why ad- 














FOR SERVICE 


NOTICE HOW THE ILLUSTRATIONS FOLLOW 
THE CURVE OF THE LETTER “Cc” 


vertisements are symmetrical. We 
pattern our creations in our own 
image. 

An advertisement must have 
something to stand on. It should 
have a trunk or body. And it 
should have a head—a heading. 

And these should have symmetry 
and equilibrium; but the equilib- 
rium need not be static, as is the 
case with most advertisements. 

When the layout is permanently 
and “perfectly” balanced you have 
the static equilibrium of the tree 
or the telegraph pole. 

When the layout is “off bdlance” 
you have the dynamic equilibrium 
of a man walking or running or 
dancing or wréstling. 

And there can be no question 
as to which is the more fascinat- 
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ing—a telegraph pole or a man bal- 
ancing on top of a telegraph pole. 

You may have heard something 
of “Dynamic Symmetry,” a prin. 
ciple of design elaborately worked 
out on the basis of proportions ob- 
served in the growth of leaves and 
seashells. A few advertising men 
use it. But it is rather compli- 
cated to pick up. 

“Dynamic Equilibrium” is a 
much simpler conception. It is just 
the principle of unnatural or tem- 
porary balance. It does not involve 
minuje calculations of angles or 
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HERE WE HAVE A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF 
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THE V' LAYOUT 


the use of compasses and T-square. 
It implies nothing more than a 
sense of balance derived from 
simple observation of natural ob- 
jects. 

It is perhaps too well known 
to deserve more than passing com- 
ment that two types of scales are 
suggested to art students as object- 
lessons in the two simplest types of 
balance to be found in paintings. 
The evenly held scales suggest the 
even or static balance of a picture 
in which a figure or an object of 
approximately identical size 1s 
placed on either side of an imag- 
inary line drawn through the cen- 
ter of the picture. The scale op- 
era‘ed by sliding weights on 4 
beam suggests the balance effected 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Reading from left to right... 


Sandy Morris, Joe Wells, Steve Traynor. Notice how they’re 
hurrying to class! Not disrespectful of studies, mind you. They’re 
well up in work. . . . Just now, the topic is a long-range radio vs. 
the purchase of a 1926 model “tux” for the winter proms. 

These fellows know the ins and outs of buying. Where and 
when to buy. They average 153% years of age, 5 feet 4 inches high 
and tip the beam at 115 pounds. The average of 500,000 AMERICAN 
Boy readers. Your equal in everything but years. 

Whatever you sell to men, you can sell to these near-men. No 
matter what you make—firearms, radios, fountain pens, musical 
instruments—these fellows use. They wear man-sized clothes, 
shoes and hats. They eat as much as—and more than you do. In 
sports and out, they know what togs to wear, and wear ’em “fast 
and frequent.” 

Put your product before Sandy, Joe and Steve and their 500,000 
friends, in the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. It 
covers a market worth going after! Copy received by October 
10th will appear in December. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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PC PULATI dai 


irs DISTRIB ITION 

ey Section of Map show- 
y ing retail shopping 
areas. Complete set 
of maps for entire 
country in the new 

enlarged edition. 
— Price $7.50 


679 Retail Trade Areas.. 
Tax Returns by Counties 


in this new book of market statistics 


he executives planning sales opera- 
tions—arranging quotas— estimating 
markets—the new edition of *‘ Population 
and its Distribution” contains 400 pages 
of invaluable market data. 

The first edition was published four- 
teen years ago to meet the demand for 
accurate market information. The new 
fourth edition has been completely re- 
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vised and expanded, including two com- 
plete sets of maps full page size and many 
statistics never before available in book 
form. 


This new book contains— 


679 Retail Shopping Areas—The retail buying 
areas of the entire country are given—together 
with a complete set of maps showing each 
area according to its commercial rather than 
political boundaries. 

Income Tax Returns—Tables and maps 
showing tax returns for every county in the 
United States arranged for ready comparison 
with population figures for the same county. 

Retail and Wholesale Dealers—A new com- 
pilation made for this book covering eighteen 
trades by states and cities— including hard- 
ware, grocery, drugs, automotive, etc. 

Chain Stores—The number of chain stores 
in every city over 25,000 is listed. The first 
compilation of this kind ever published. 


1925 Population Figures— Latest figures 
based on state censuses and Federal estimates. 
The population of cities and towns in each 
state is grouped according to size. The num- 
ber of cities in each group and the population 
of each group can be seen at a glance. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
‘*‘Population and Its Distribution” upon 
receipt of seven dollars and a half ($7.50). 
If you wish to return the book within 
five days we shall refund your money. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 





J. Walter Thompson Company, Dept. R. 
244 Madison Ave., New York City 
I enclose $7.50 for the fourth edition of “Population and Its 
Distribution.” 


Name 








Street __ 


City 














How a New Company Can Win 
Jobber Support 


Experiences of Columbus McKinnon Chain Company in 


Invading 


Automotive Field with New Product 


By Don S. Brisbin 


General Manager of Sales, The Columbus McKinnon Chain Company 


At four years ago the 
Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Company entered the tire chain 
market. A survey of the market 
showed that distribution would 
have to be made through the 
normal channels of jobber and re- 
tailer. 

At once the company was faced 
with what ordinarily is a dis- 
agreeable and may often seem a 
hopeless situation. Not only were 
we up against the problem of 
winning jobber support, which 
faces every manufacturer, but also 
we had the added disadvantage of 
being a new company in a highly 
competitive field. We found at 
once the difficulty of getting dis- 


tribution through jobber salesmen 


because the automotive jobber 
salesmen, like the salesmen for 
many other jobbers, has so many 
lines to represent that he cannot 
stress any particular one. 

First, we made a careful investi- 
gation of the field so that we 
would know what we were up 
against and would best be able to 
show the retailer, through the job- 
ber, that ours was a meritorious 
and profitable line to handle. Once 
this investigation was made, we 
were ready to go ahead. 

Our initial step was to stress 
the fact that we had a product 
with unusual features that would 
appeal particularly to the con- 
sumer. The first feature is best 
described by a slogan used in our 
advertising, “Three Cross Chains 
Always on the Ground.” The sec- 
ond feature is a special fastener, 
called the “Blue Boy Fastener” 
which makes the chain “Easy to 
Put On—Easy to Take Off.” 

Our survey had shown that tire 
chains are very difficult articles of 
merchandise to handle in the store 
because of the difficulty of storing 
them and displaying them. There- 


fore our next step was to place our 
tire chain—the Dreadnaught—in a 
heavy carton attractively designed, 
At one stroke we made it easy for 
the dealer to store the chains and 
also made it possible for him to 
display them effectively. 
_Co-operating with the Automo- 
tive Equipment Association, in 
connection with its ‘“Ask-’em-to- 
Buy” movement, we originated the 
Dreadnaught sales cabinet. This 
is supplied to dealers to facilitate 
the display of chains in cartons. 
It is placed on the floor of the 
dealer’s store and is so designed 
as to be a fine type of silent sales- 
man. 

The jobber and his salesmen 
were then supplied with inserts 
for the jobber’s catalogue. These 
inserts not only conveniently item- 
ized and listed the merchandise, but 
also catalogued our selling aids. 
We supplemented this work by 
talks given to jobbers’ selling or- 
ganizations on Saturday mornings. 
At these conferences a member of 
our sales force described not only 
the merits of Dreadnaught chains 
but also outlined the merits of our 
merchandising methods and sales 
aids, an important point. 

REACHING THE RETAILER 


We reached the retailer through 
business-paper advertising. Spe- 
cial inserts were reprinted and 
mailed to jobbers and retailers in 
whatever territory our salesmen 
were working. We did intensive 
development in special territories 
by sending sales. representatives 
from the factory to call on retail- 
ers in company with jobber sales- 
men. In this way the jobber sales- 
men got an indication of how 4 
factory-trained man went about 
marketing Dreadnaught tire chains 
and how he instructed the dealer in 
the proper methods of selling 
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Preferred 


for radio advertising in lowa 


Evidence that manufacturers consider that The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune is the key to the lowa market is shown 
by the advertising figures for the first six months of 1926. Of 
the thirty-four national radio advertisers, every one used The 
Register and Tribune. Thirty-one were exclusive in The 
Register and Tribune. 


Des Moines Second 
Register and Tribune Newspaper 
(E d S) (E Only) 


A-C Dayton Radio 
Balkite 

Boston Store, The 
Bremer 1 


Columbia Batteries 
Crosley Radio Corp. 
Cunningham Radio Tubes 
DeForrest Radio 
Electric Service Supplies 
Eveready Batteries 
Federal Radio 

French Battery 
Freshman Co., 

Fuller, Ray 

Kane Antennae Co. 
King Quality Products 
Lambert, Leon 
Magnavox Co. 

Philco Battery 

Radio Tube Corp. 
Radiola 

Radex Press 

Raphael, James 

R. B. Specialty Co. 
Steinite b. 
Stewart-Warner Radio 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Stuart “B” Batteries 
Thordarson Electric 
Tidmarsh’s Radio Supply 
Trimm. Radio 
Westingale Electric Co. 
Willard Storage Battery 


2,296 
Write for 1-O-W-A—Twelve Months’ Radio Market—new prospectus 
and survey of radio in lowa. Contains information vital to every 
radio manufacturer, as well as a complete list of lowa jobbers, com- 
piled after personal interview by a Register and Tribune represen- 
tative, and name and address of Des Moines retailers. 


Every Third Family in lowa Reads 


The Des Moines 
oe Oibane 


175,000 Daily—150,000 Sunday 
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these chains to the consumer. 

Once we had secured representa- 
tive distribution, we started our 
national advertising. This was 
thoroughly explained to all jobber 
salesmen carrying our line. We 
also supplied both oral and printed 
information which would make the 
jobber salesman’s selling operation 
as nearly automatic as possible. 

The information regarding our 
tire chains possessed by the sales- 
men is contained on a card which 
lists all Dreadnaught chains and 
accessories and gives suggested re- 
tail prices. On the reverse of the 
card are listed all cars equipped 
with balloon tires. This gives the 
retailer information that he needs 
in a compact form. The card is 
attached to the Dreadnaught cabi- 
net by steel clips so that it will 
always be ready for reference. 

In addition to the helps, sugges- 
tions and information already out- 
lined, we supplied jobber salesmen 
with a book called, “How to 
Merchandise Dreadnaught Tire 
Chains.” This contained price list, 
bulletin, description of the chains 
and packages, the agreement which 
the dealer signs when taking a 
cabinet, testimonial letters from 
dealers and jobbers, and technical 
information on the chains. Thus 
the jobber salesman was equipped 
with all the information needed to 
answer any questions the dealer 
might bring up and to help the 
dealer increase his own sales. 

That was our plan. Backing it 
with consistent national advertis- 
ing, reprints of which are sent to 
all jobbers and jobber salesmen, 
we have found this method suc- 
cessful in greatly increasing our 
sales. We feel that the success 
of the campaign has been due to 
several factors: first, a good prod- 
uct; second, effective merchandis- 
ing ideas and dealer helps; third, 
our advertising in trade papers, 
farm papers and national me- 
diums; fourth, our methods of 
winning the co-operation of the 
jobber and his salesmen; and fifth, 
the support we have secured from 
the jobber and his sales force. 

We have never tried to be spec- 
tacular. We have stuck pretty 
close to sound merchandising 
principles backed up by a thorough 
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knowledge of our field and its 
problems. ' With this idea we have 
kept driving steadily ahead, mak- 
ing all the cogs in our machine 
mesh smoothly and efficiently. 


A. R. Leininger Appointed by 
“Liberty” 


A. R. Leininger has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Liberty, 
New York, succeeding Nelson R. Perry, 
who recently was appointed advertising 
manager. Mr. Leininger had been in 
charge of the New York City division 
and, prior to that time, had charge 
of the Philadelphia and Southern divi- 
sion. His headquarters will be at New 


York. 

The following appointments have also 
been made in the advertising depart- 
ment of Liberty: W. I. Englehart has 
been placed in charge of motion pictures 
and specialties; Howard Seward will 
have charge of the New York City and 
Connecticut division, and M. V. Edds 
will have charge of the New York City 
and North Jersey division. 


Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., 
Merged with Lesan Agency 


The advertising agency business con 
ducted at New York under the name of 
Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., has been merged 
with the H. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. The Lesan agency as- 
sumes ‘no obligations of the Mullally 
company, which will be liquidated 
through contributions to be made to a 
trust fund by Mr. Mullally and his 
associates who join the Lesan agency, 
which will administer this fund. 


Freshman Radio Account to 
Albert Frank 


The Charles Freshman Company, New 
York, manufacturer of the Freshman 
Masterpiece and other radio apparatus, 
has apenas Albert Frank & Company, 
New York, advertising agency, to a 
its advertising account. Newspa 
magazines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Norwood Weaver Joins 
Calkins & Holden 


Norwood Weaver has become asso- 
ciated with Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 


York, as a member of its executive 
staff. He foemenly had been vice-pres- 
ident of the F. J. Ross Company, Inc., 
also of New York. 


Pines Winterfront Account. for 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The Pines Winterfront Company, 
Chicago, cones radiator shutter 
manufacturer, has pieced its at 
account with the Chicago office of Lor 
& Thomas and Logan. 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 


How They Clean Up 


in Milwaukee.-- 


NSE advertisers of laundry soap, 
soap flakes, washing powder and other 
houseiolA Pasnsing te invested nearly 
three times as much in The Jo during 
1925 as in any of the othe¢ Hyilw ee papers. 


Eighteen of the (nineteen advertisers in this 
classification concentrated more of their in- 
vestment in The Journal je in the other two 
Milwaukee paptig ial ined. Ten used The 





Milwaukee — ee 


You need only one paper i in this stable market to build 
a maximum volume of business for any good product at 
a minimum advertising cost per sale-- 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
en 
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ween es ‘ NEW YORK 
Advertising 3. B. Weedwad 
Representatives: 110 E. 42d St. 
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versus LUXURIES 


IKE other manufacturers. of 
electrical appliances for the 
home, the manufacturer of washing 
machines must compete with an 
endless variety of less practical mer- 
chandise in selling his product. His 
advertising campaign is_ therefore 
most effective in the leading daily 
newspaper reaching the home, as 
that paper carries the largest, most 
tempting display of general mer- 
chandise advertising. 


Keenly aware of their sales prob- 
lem in Chicago the Syracuse Wash- 
ing Machine Corporation’s Chicago 
newspaper advertising (placed by 
the George Batten Company, Inc.) 
appears exclusively in The Daily 
News. More than 14,000 agate lines 
were used in the months of June, 
July and August. 


Doesn’t that help answer your 
sales problem, too? 





PAILY NEWS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


oodward & Kelly C. GEO. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Win the Detroit 
Radio Market 


By Employing An Accepted 
Radio Medium — The News 


Perhaps no other newspaper anywhere has so com- 
plete an interest for radio listeners as The Detroit 
News in Detroit, for this paper was the first in America 
to broadcast regular radio programs. This initiative 
and the subsequent splendid programs broadcast daily 
by WWJ have won for The News a radio audience 
depending on it for all the interesting developments in 
the radio world. Over 20,000 letters were received 
by The Detroit News radio department during the first 
half of this year, not to mention the thousands of let- 
ters submitted to other departments for reply which 
came in response to special features broadcast via 
WWJ. Such voluntary response plus the wonderful 
coverage of The News—the most thorough in any city 
of Detroit’s size or larger—point the way to radio 
advertising success. Grasp it. 


Radio Advertisers Choose News 


During the first 6 months of 1926 The News led the second 
medium in radio advertising by 184,772 lines as shown below. 


SEE  rerep emmys yr er 288,946 Lines 
Second Medium................ 104,174 “ 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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We Found Seven Reasons Why 
Dealers Would Not Co-operate 


Then We Proceeded to Demolish Each and Every Objection 


By E. Ralph Breck 


Treasurer, Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company 


T would seem that in this era 
of advertised merchandise 
everyone would agree that the 
more an advertised article is dis- 
played, the more sales will result. 
Yet in the shoe business, this per- 
fectly plain fact has been very 
dificult to pass on to the dealer. 
Well-known brands of shoes 


been one of a very few articles 
carrying national advertising which 
has been sold to more than. one 
shoe dealer in a town, and as we 
never leave our name off our slip- 
pers, it has been an uphill job to 
get dealer co-operation. We were 
satisfied, however, that if thor- 
ough distribution was beneficial to 


DANIEL GREEN GIVES ITS DEALERS PRACTICAL, EASY-TO-INSTALL WINDOW SUGGESTIONS. 
THIS ONE MAKES AN INTERESTING TIE-UP WITH THE RADIO 


ive always been sold to one 
iealer in a town. Where it has 
cen necessary to obtain additional 
listribution, manufacturers have 
‘ften found it advisable to leave off 
e identifying brand when selling 
2 second account. In other words 
oe dealers are accustomed to ex- 
usive territorial arrangements on 
most of the products they carry. 
For many years our product has 


the druggist and the grocer, it 
would produce equally favorable 
results for the shoe man. 

This, then, was our problem. 
We needed the active support and 
co-operation of the dealer but it 
did not seem as though we would 
get it because we did not grant 
exclusive agencies. 

We endeavored to learn why 
the shoe dealer feared to co-oper- 
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ate, and found the following to 
be the chief objections: 

(1) The desire to handle mer- 
chandise on which he had 
exclusive sale. 

(2) The fear of competitors 
cutting prices. 

(3) The fear of competitors 
showing something that 
looked like our product, but 
which sold for much less 
money. 

(4) Dealers believed that they 
made their profits on the 
sale of street shoes, and 
consequently felt that they 
should devote all their sell- 
ing effort to these. 

(5) A feeling on the part of the 
clerks, especially those paid 
on commission, that it was 
not worth while to make the 
extra effort to sell a pair of 
slippers, especially if cus- 
tomers were waiting to 
whom _high-price _— shoes 
might be sold. 


(6) The absolute inability of 


many clerks to explain why 


our slippers were higher in 
price than many others that 
looked very much like them. 

(7) The feeling that slippers 

are a Christmas novelty, 
and are needed only for the 
holiday trade. 

To any advertising man, all of 
these objections, with possibly the 
exception of number 7, will have 
a familiar ring. He will know 
that in every trade the same old 
objections have been made thou- 
sands of times, and answered as 
often. However, we are dealing 
with a trade that is not “adver- 
tising wise” in the way that the 
druggist and grocer are, and so 
we concluded that the only answer 
was education. We decided we 
had to teach the A, B, C’s of ad- 
vertising and merchandising as 
applied to a nationally advertised 
product, but in such a way as not 
to offend, or give the impression 
that we knew more about the 
= fellow’s business than he 
id. 

Before we taught, we believed 
we should learn. -We had been 
national advertisers for forty 
years. We believe in it. But we 
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are manufacturers, and perhaps 
there was something to these ob- 
jections of our retailers. 

A selected group of retailers in 
different parts of the country rep- 
resenting various types of stores 
was approached, and agreed to 
experiment with us to see if the 
general principles of merchandis- 
ing advertised goods would work 
in the shoe store as well as in the 
drug store. We purposely tried to 
find conditions such as outlined in 
the objections, and did find them. 
However, we also found that many 
of these objections were merely 
mountains of straw, and that fre- 
quently they were nothing but a 
state of mind. 

We found the man who wanted 
exclusive sale and found him in 
many places, but he was always 
doing a small business, and ad- 
mittedly losing sales on adver- 
tised staples. He frequently had 
our slippers to take care of peo- 
ple who asked for them by name, 
but he never displayed them for 
fear, etc, etc. 

We found the man who had a 
beautiful store, giving special ser- 
vice to his customers and who 
feared to display our line because 
the man next door who gave no 
service also had them, and cut the 
price. “Ignore it for a while, and 
see how many of your own cus- 
tomers really shop next door,” we 
told him. “If a customer raises 
objection to your price, honestly 
tell her your mark up, and explain 
that the man next door is simply 
using the line as bait in order to 
make up his loss on some other 
article.” In the great majority of 
cases where this troublesome con- 
dition was found to exist, it 
caused much less trouble and de- 
manded much less_ explanation 
than the dealer expected. In most 
instances, the competing dealer 
soon got tired of losing money, 
and went back to the regular price. 

The man who feared the com- 
petitor’s window of merchandise 
that was “just as good,” was found 
in huge numbers. Nearly always, 
he too had a lot of “just as good” 
which interfered with his quality 
sales, and caused him quite as 
much trouble as his neighbor’s 
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window. This dealer, and _ his 
clerks, who are represented in ob- 
jection number six, were told just 
how our product is made. They 
were told how easy it is to make a 
cheap copy of anything so as to 
fool the eye, but that time would 
soon tell; they were told why it 
is possible to put a warranty be- 
hind our product, and how to pass 
the information to their trade who 
already knew it through our adver- 
tising, but wanted to be told again. 

Objection number four was 
found to be just thoughtless—the 
dealer had his clerks—he had his 
stock—it took real effort to get a 
customer into a store—why not 
sell her all that he could while 
he had the opportunity? She 
might just need a pair of slippers 
or stockings, or buckles or rub- 
bers, and would be glad to be re- 
minded, and, at the same time, 
the dealer would not be losing 
any sales of shoes. 

Objection number five came 
from stores where quite a volume 


of business was being done, and 
where at certain parts of the day 
the clerks were over-rushed. But 
it was noticed that nearly all such 
stores had stocking cases off in a 
corner, or near the entrance, usu- 


ally in charge of some bright 
young girl who frequently was 
twirling her thumbs, while the 
rest of the sales force were 
busy. Why not put the slippers in 
the stocking department and let 
this young lady utilize her . time? 
Many pairs of slippers are sold 
over the counter without trying 
on, and often a woman who doesn’t 
know her size is willing to try on 
while at the counter, as the fit of 
a house slipper need not be so 
perfect as that of a street shoe; 
in fact, comfort demands that it 
shouldn’t fit so well. The scheme 
has worked wonderfully, not only 
in relieving the floor people, but, 
through display in the stocking 
cases, increasing the sales of both 
slippers and stockings, as the com- 
bination of colors is a pleasing 
attraction to the eye. 
Objector number seven, like 
objector number four, simply did 
not think. He was the easiest to 
convince when the plan was ex- 
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plained to him. There is no sea- 
son on slippers, in spite of their 
being a popular Christmas gift, 
and our year-round advertising 
campaign is working in August, as 
well as December. 

Having found out through ac- 
tual retail experience that the shoe 
trade is much like any other, we 
sought a means of broadcasting 
the truths we had learned. We de- 
cided that a monthly flyer of four 
pages would be as simple a way 
as any, and we have tried to make 
this “Comfy Chat,” as we call it, 
as helpful to the retail clerk as 
we can — keeping Daniel Green 
well in the background. In it, we 
have told the dealer and clerk 
how everyday situations are being 
handled by specific dealers, and 
we pass on hints as to display. 

The retail clerk has his troubles. 
Very often he has drifted into his 
job without any particular prepa- 
ration, and while he knows shoes, 
he oftentimes finds it difficult to 
answer many questions put to him 
by the people to whom he sells. 
A salesman, to answer properly 
many of the queries put to him, 
would have to be a first-class psy- 
chologist, as well as a_ political 
economist of no mean ability, and 
we have found that he welcomes 
hints on how to handle questions 
of this nature. 

Everybody wants to increase his 
own efficiency, if for no other rea- 
son than that of getting the finan- 
cial rewards that result, and sales- 
men are no exception to the rule. 
Consequently, we comb PRINTERS’ 
InK and other periodicals for in- 
formation that we feel can be 
of use to the sales force and pass 
it on. We furnish them with 
window dressing ideas, and call 
attention to Mothers’ Day, to vaca- 
tion and school opportunities, to 
birthdays and travel, to the cool 
nights indoors with the radio, 
and most effective of all,:to what 
we term the Comfy Rest Hour, 
or the physical benefits derived 
from resting the great nerve cen- 
ters of the feet for a short time 
each day. Then, to be sure that 
this message reached the man on 
the firing line, we asked the buyers 
to give us the names and addresses 
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of their clerks, and in very many 
instances we are now sending 
“Chats” to the salespeople’s homes. 
In addition to our monthly 
“Comfy Chat,” we publish yearly 
our “Green Book,” which is not 
only a catalog of advertising help, 
but a sort of general sales manual. 
This we keep before the buyer 
by reference in a very active di- 
rect-mail campaign run all the 
year, in which we emphasize timely 
opportunities for selling slippers. 
This campaign of education is 
expensive. Also, like all such 
things, it takes much time. But 
slowly and surely the truth is sink- 
ing in—no longer are slippers put 
away after the holidays, and deal- 
ers who used to order once a 
year now order once-a month. 
The two outstanding results 
of the campaign have been the 
realization on the part of the deal- 
ers of what can be done through 
color display—slippers being al- 
most their only item that has color 
value—and the specialization of 


slipper selling, either in combina- 
tion with the stocking department, 
or, as is the case in many of the 


department stores, in a separate 
slipper department. 

In the big stores, the shoe de- 
partments have usually been off in 
a corner by themselves, and the 
great stream of people passing 
through the store never visited 
them unless they wanted shoes. 
Street shoes, in themselves, do not 
possess much eye appeal, and stop 
few people, but the establishment 
of slipper departments at the store 
entrance and nearest the stream 
of passing shoppers, has acted as a 
wonderful attention getter be- 
cause of the great color appeal, 
and serves to bring many shoppers 
into the shoe department who 
otherwise would have passed on. 
Also, this increased sale on slip- 
pers through a separate depart- 
ment has nearly always been ac- 
complished without any increase in 
the selling force—the stores have 
simply used the time of the same 
number of clerks in a more intel- 
ligent manner, and accordingly 
have reaped the benefit of increased 
sales without increased selling ex- 
pense. 
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Changes in Staff of Honig- 
Cooper Agency 

F. Claude Arnold has become manayzer 
of the Seattle office of the Honig-Cooper 
Company, San Francisco advertising, 
agency, following the consolidation with 
that agency of Arnold-Kraft, Inc., 
Seattle advertising agency, which was 
reported last week. Both Mr. Arnold 
and his partner, Warren E. Kraft, have 
acquired an interest in the Honig. 
Cooper agency, of which Mr. Kraft has 
become vice-president. 

The name Arnold-Kraft, Inc., has 
been superseded by that of the Honig- 
Cooper Company. 

Joseph R. Gerber, vice-president of 
the Honig-Cooper agency and manacer 
of its Portland office, as a result of this 
consolidation, assumes larger duties in 
connection with the direction of activi- 
ties for its Pacific Northwest accounts. 

Another coe in the executive per- 
sonnel of the Honig-Cooper agency is 
the- appointment of Arthur Pearson as 
manager of its Los Angeles office. 


Nash Motors Appoints 
M. H. Pettit 


M. H. Pettit has been appointed vice- 
president and assistant general manager 
of The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., effective October 15. For the 
last three years he has been with the 
Simmons Company, New York and 
Kenosha, of which he had been vice- 
president and general manager. Before 
that he was vice-president of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., with which company he had 
been associated for twenty years. 


Leonard Drew, Publisher, 
“Youth’s Companion” 


Leonard Drew, who has been with 
the headquarters staff of The Atlantic 
Publications, Boston, which include The 
Atlantic Monthly, House Beautiful, The 
Youth's Companion, The Living Age and 
The Magazine World, has been advanced 
to the position of publisher of The 
Youth’s Companion. Before going to 
the Boston office, Mr. Drew had been 
located at New York as Eastern man- 
ager of The Atlantic Monthly. 


Joins New York “Evening 
Graphic” 

Frank E. Rutledge, formerly with 
Brown & Bigelow, Inc., has joined the 
national advertising department of the 
New York Evening Graphic. 


Raymond Kelly Leaves 
Kimberly-Clark 


Raymgnd Kelly has resigned as sales 
manager of the Kimberly-Clark Com 
pany, Neenah, Wis., and as vice-presi 
dent of the Cellucotton Products Com 
pany. 
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hh Philadelphia 
nearly everybody 
reads 
THE BULLETIN 





Net paid daily average for six months 
ending March 31, 1926: 


533,169 x35 
+ a day 
The circulation of The Bulletin is 
larger than that of any other Philadelphia 


newspaper, and the third largest in the 
United States. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA 
America’s third largest market 


247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

DeWeBe. ci. .2- C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco..Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright, 1926, in Company) 
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New York 


the most important 
market in the world 


The richest market in 
the world is concen- 
trated within the limits 
of Metropolitan New 
York. 


There is more money 
in the New York trading 
area than in seven of our 
large states. 


It is a quick turnover 
market. New Yorkers 
live well and they buy 
regularly and often. 


New York is a very 
inexpensive market to 
sell because— 


1. Its outlets of distri- 
bution are many 
and close together. 


. Its transportation 
facilities are rapid 
and cheap. 

. Salesmen live at 


home and traveling 
expenses are nil. 


4. Its population ca 
be reached effec 


tively, dominating# 


ly and most eco 
nomically because¢ 
one newspape 
reaches 46 out of 
every 100 people 
who read evening 
newspapers in New 
York. 


That paper is the New f 
York Evening Journal. 


Its circulation is 700, 
000—d ouble that of 
any other New York 
evening newspaper— 
plus 100,000. 

Its copies go into the 

omes—and its circula- 
tion is such a large part 
of the New York mar- 
ket that it can almost 
be said the New York 
Evening Journal IS the 
New York market. 
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Nne evening newspaper 
dominates it 


Nearly half of all the peo- 
le who buy any New York 
| ening newspaper buy the 
ew York Evening Journal 
and take it home, where 
is read by over 2,000,000 
en, women and children. 


In the fifty-mile area sur- 
ounding Manhattan, the 
MNew York Evening Journal 
‘as 657,530 copies a day— 


bers combined by 129,360! 
14%, of the Evening Journal's 
irculation is concentrated 
n Metropolitan New York. 


The circulation of the 
New York Evening Journal 
throughout all of New York 
City’s five great boroughs is 
544,170 copies a day—it ex- 
ceeds the next two evening 
papers combined by over 
68,000 copies. 


In the wealthy suburban 
territory of Westchester 
County, in suburban Long 
Island and suburban New 
Jersey, the New York 
Evening Journal has more 
circulation than all other 
New York evening papers 
combined. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 


MARCH. 3lst, 


696,447 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 


VENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. . . and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit Office 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Cooperative 
Advertising 


The story-book is a highly 
important feature of the 
advertising campaign of a 
trade association. It is one 
medium through which the 
sales message can be brought 
directly into the home, and 
made to stay there. 


We have produced story- 
booklets for several of the 
large associations, copies of 
which are now available. 


Your request for samples by 
letter or phone will bring a 
prompt response. 





Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 


















































Railroads Fight Back at Rivals for 
Passenger Business 





The Privately Owned Automobile and the Bus Are No Longer Going to 
Have Things All Their Own Way 


By J. G. 


HE railroads of the United 

States have about reached the 
conclusion that the automobile has 
gone far enough. This has noth- 
ing to do with the speedometer 
records or motor-car production, 
but refers exclusively to the intru- 
sion of the bus and the private car 
upon the passenger revenues of the 
steam carriers. 

Recent years have shown a steady 
decline in the income from this 
particular branch of railroading. 
The figures for the principal rail- 
roads of the country—the so-called 
Class I carriers—in the last six 
years are illuminating. Their pas- 
senger revenues by years are as 
follows: 


1920 ~wwseweiese 4 utes $1,287 ,423,443 
1923 "Oo een thera 1,154,058,118 
1922 .ck6y swheicanhe 1,076,314,793 
1923... san diad eww ae 1,147,577,634 
1924 :iccd's ss shige em 1,076,688,006 
1925 .dewens dononer 1,055,913,165 


While no one is prepared to say 
just how far the automobile is 
responsible for this decline in rev- 
enue, there is general agreement 
that it is an. important contrib- 
uting factor. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the overlord of American 
railroads, is interested in the ques- 
tion, too, so much so that it has 
undertaken a thorough investiga- 
tion, staging hearings under the 
direction of a commissioner and an 
examiner in all the important cen- 
ters of the country from Boston 
to the Pacific Coast. An elaborate 
questionnaire has been sent to each 
railroad, in this connection, and 
railroad men, bus and truck opera- 
tors and the shipping and traveling 
public have been invited to come 
up and tell their stories. These 
hearings are scheduled to wind up 
in Washington, in October, and at 
ome later date the Commission 
may be expected to tell the waiting 





Condon 


public just what it ascertained 
and what these findings mean for 
the future of the railroads. 

In the meanwhile, however, the 
carriers are proceeding to do some- 
thing on their own hook. They 
have a definite target at which to 


Oe 
Reduced fares 


Cleveland 
to New York 


and 45 

A 15-day vacation—Visit New York City in 
shopping center of the world—miles of 
ocean beaches—boat trips on Hudson River. 
Sound and Harbor—th 
points of interest. 

See Niagara Falls—one of the world's won- 
dere—more gorgeous than ever, bathed in 
tts night-time Mumination. 

Down the historic 
as you travel along its shore—' 
the Highlands and the famous 

Circle Tours 
Round trip fare . . . $49.06 


‘These tours combine rail, lake and ocean trips ever 
many attractive routes. Tickexs good 60 days. Final 
peturn lienit October 34, 


arpa 
New York Central 


ee ee 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IS FEATURING 
THE “CIRCLE TOUR” AS A METHOD OF 
STIMULATING PASSENGER BUSINESS 








views, 
Point, 
Palisades. 


shoot and upon it the advertising 
and salesmanship batteries of the 
railroads are being directcd. 

The campaign is a conserva’ ive, 
businesslike one, calling for a high 
order of diplomacy. There is noth- 
ing concerted about the plan and 
different railroads are approaching 
the problem from varying angles. 
Not all the roads want the same 
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thing—some are content to lose 
some of the business the auto has 
taken from them—but all of them 
have viewed with alarm the steady 
decrease in passenger earnings and 
the continued repetition of the ex- 
planation “automobile competition.” 

A writer in a railroad technical 
magazine recently took’ passenger 
traffic men severely to task be- 
cause, he said, they had failed ut- 
terly to meet motor-car competition 
and had allowed the steamship in- 
terests to put it all over them in 
the creation of new business. Gen- 
erally, he convicted the imposing 
array of passenger traffic man- 
agers, general passenger agents, 
their advertising men and the rest 
of the traffic organizations of all 
sorts of high crimes and misde- 
meanors from the standpoint of 
the traveling public and the stock- 
holders of the carriers. 

It is not only possible, but highly 
probable, that many of the rail- 
roads have failed to combat effec- 
tively the inroads made in‘o their 
revenues by the buses and the pri- 
vate motor car—the latter is by 
far the more serious competitor. 
But there is an explanation for 
some..of the delay in getting 
started. Consider for a moment: 

If the railroads were to assail 
motor cars gencrally, they would 
assail one of their largest and most 
productive shippers. Last year, the 
automobile industry gave the rail- 
roads 3,040,000 cars of freight to 
handle, according to figures its 
statisticians have prepared. Here 
is the way the auto manufacturers 
line it up: 


Motor vehicles and parts 
li 


Steasias oil 
Iron and 


Cement 

Gravel, sand, etc., for roads.. 

Miscellaneous, such as non- 
ferrous metals, upholstery ma- 
terials, paints, plate glass... 62,487 


3,040,000 


720,000 


These figures ‘are impressive. 
Three million carloads of freight 
are calculated to make all the rail- 
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road executives in the country, col- 
lectively, stop, look and listen. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that 
their approach to this problem has 
been conservative and cautious. 
There was no disposition to re- 
strict the output of cars, but only 
to conserve passenger revenues, 
Anything that was done had to be 
handled in such a way that the 
most sensitive automobile manu fac- 


Which do you Prefer? 


. through 
towns — a these lengthen the wip to the see 
unnecessarily. 

‘Take one of the Reading's frequent fast trains. 
comfortable, 


‘way and you can count on being on tine! 
Iv's the best way to revel. 
Atlante City 
Stone Harbor 


Reading 
System? 


Ocean City 
Cape May 


‘rH ROUTE oF vRa* 





THE READING SYSTEM MAKES A DIRECT 
ATTACK ON ITS RIVALS FOR 
PASSENGER BUSINESS 


turer could not, for a minute, have 
any doubts as to the purposes of 
the carriers. Of course, the auto- 
mobile makers could not take all 
these 3,000,000 cars from the rail- 
roads, but individual lines that 
assumed an apparent leadership 
could be made to suffer materially. 
Against such a situation, the array 
of freight traffic managers, gen- 
eral freight agents and their as- 
sortment of assistants, etc. were 
constantly on guard. Their warn- 
ings were loud and long and fur- 
thermore they were always ready 
to show, in plain figures, that the 
losses in passenger revenues were 
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N 1925 The Indianapolis News carried twice 
as much national RADIO linage as all 
other Indianapolis newspapers combined—six 


issues a week against 13. 


For the first 8 months of 1926—three times 
as much! , 
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Such an endorsement by advertisers is a testi- 
mony of the power of The News too conclu- 
sive and too vitally important to be overlooked 
by any radio manufacturer who wants his share 
of the volume sales in the Indianapolis Radius. 








Many ne t down on the Radio P. during the 
summer. Some dro it entirely. A Indianapolis News 

carried its e all summer, unabridged. 
Interest in radio is intense. “Readers want the full Radio 
Page. The News supplied it— all summer. 









The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 









New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL j. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 


110 Bast 42nd St. 
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more than offset by the gains in 
freight income. 

But passenger trains must be op- 
erated, argued the men responsible 
for that part of the traffic, and 
there ‘is no reason why they should 
be empty. Then came the question 
as to how to meet the automobile 
competition and the answer is 
being worked out in a way which, 
it is believed, is satisfactory to all 
concerned. . 

The railroad policy toward the 
automobile can be plainly stated. 
Here is a new industry which has 
been set up in comparatively re- 
cent years and which is a splendid 
asset for the carriers from a 
freight standpoint. As to the com- 
petition of the child of that indus- 
try—the bus and the motor truck— 
there is ample opportunity for co- 
ordination and no reason why 
they should compete. The rail- 
roads are perfectly willing to leave 
the short haul—for passengers or 
freight—to the others, but they 
would prefer when the | field 


is left open for the buses that the 


steam carriers be relieved of any 
requirement that they continue to 
operate passenger trains. As to 
the privately owned pleasure car, 
they believe it has a field all its 
own, but when the individual 
owner seeks to leave this field and 
become a long-distance tourist that 
is something else again and calls 
for the best fight possible that the 
railroad may retain a traffic which 
it regards as particularly its own. 

That the fight is a hard one for 
the railroads is readily apparent. 
The thrills of motor touring have 
been widely depicted. The growth 
of good roads and the joys of the 
open air are strong factors. There 
is something of the gypsy in all of 
us, and the independence of sched- 
ules and routes lures that strain 
in the blood in compelling fashion. 

The first method of attack has 
been through an appeal to the 
pocketbook of the prospective trav- 
eler. Reduced rates have always 
been a popular advertising slogan 
for the railroads and newspapers 
have glowed with more excursion 
copy this year than in a long, long 
time. Important rate reductions, 
undoubtedly, have been made. The 
railroads estimate that the travel- 
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ing public is now receiving the 
benefit of voluntary reductions ip 
passenger fares aggregating over 
$55,000,000 a year. There are more 
excursion rates and limited trip 
tickets available at the present time 
than since long before the war. 
The aggregate saving to the tray- 
eling public during the year 1925 
has been fixed at $54,665,000 and 
the saving during the current year 
will probably exceed this figure. 
This is the way it is figured out: 

In 1925, there were 35,963,862,000 
passengers carried one mile by the 
railways. The average amount 
received by the roads for carry- 
ing a passenger one mile was 0.192 
cents less in 1925 than in 1921, 
so on the basis of the 1925 traffic 
this reduction in average receipts 
saved the public as compared with 
the average receipts in 1921, the 
sum of $54,665,000. 

Since 1921, reductions have been 
made in the average amount re- 
ceived by the railroads for carry- 
ing a passenger one mile resulting 
in a saving to the public of $140,- 
80,000. In other words, if the 
average receipts per passenger 
mile in 1921 had remained in ef- 
fect, the public, in the last four 
years, would have paid $140.380,000 
more than was actually paid to the 
railroads for passenger transpor- 
tation. 


THE SCALE FARE SYSTEM 


These reductions have been ob- 
tained through special train excur- 
sions, cheaper rates to resorts, con- 
ventions and the like. Any group 
may now seek lower rates if it 
would travel by railroad. This 
bargain offer is known as the 
Scale Fare System. Under it, a 
party of more than 100 and less 
than 200 people moving to a com- 
mon point at the same time is given 
a 10 per cent feduction on each 
ticket. The discount grows as the 
size of the party increases, so that 
a group of 500 géts a rate just one- 
half of the ordinary cost. 

One of the most imovortant inno- 
vations has been the Circle Tour, 
which lends itself well to adver- 
tising. The carriers which have 
adopted the plan wisely have given 
it wide publicity. and with notable 
success. A Circle Tour, for in- 
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We all agree that women are doing most 
of the buying. 


The extensive purchases of the Vogue 
woman, as well as her unquestioned influ- 
ence on the selections of other women, 
have always been the major elements in 
Vogue’s exceptional advertising success. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Boston 
ts a wheel— 
not merely a hub 


BUSINESS BOSTON 


—fourth in richness 
—second in concentration 
—first in ease of entry 


Fourth—Business Boston, the great, populous 
area lying within a radius of 15 miles of the 
center of Boston, is the fourth richest area in 
the country. Here 1,808,845 le live and 
work and play. Prosperous, fundamentally stable 
yet active, alert and yous “aye this market 
must figure in national g plans. It must 
be captured. 

Second—This is the second most concentrated 
market in the country. Only New York has 
more people to the square mile. And concen- 
tration means ease of access. 

First—Because of a certain peculiar condition, 
Business Boston is, we believe, the easiest of the 
country’s concentrated markets to reach, to influ- 
ence, to sell. On the map, Business Boston is 40 
cities (of which Waltham is but one), where live 
nearly two million people. But this apparently 
close-knit population is no more a single unit 
than it is forty. To reach all these people, you 
must act on the knowledge that— 


There are two sides 
to Boston 
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Waltham is but one of the 40 towns and 
municipalities within a 15-mile radius which 
together make up Business Boston, Within 
this radius are concentrated nearly two mil- 
. Just beyond this, yet within 30 
miles the center of Boston, live nearly a 
million more. Nearly three million le, 
ii within a 30-mile radius, are 
and juenced by Boston newspapers. 

From 40 has come two. For Business Boston 
is a divided market, consisting of two great 
population groups that differ in origin, sentiment 
and tradition. So sharp is the invisible line of 
ee that no one newspaper can success- 
fully fag to both these groups. 

Of the four major Boston newspapers, three 
appeal to one of these two divisions among the 
people. The other, and. more important group, 
is covered by the Herald-Traveler only. Thus, to 
cover Boston adequately, you must use the 
Herald-Traveler and at least one other paper. 

We know of no other concentrated market that 
is so simply constituted, where 40 become but 
two. Read the complete story of this remark- 
able situation in our booklet, “Business Boston,” 
which contains facts as essential to your under- 
standing of Business Boston as they are surpris- 
ing. A note on your business stationery will 
bring the booklet promptly. 


BOSTON 


New York, N. Y. . elal advertising, 
914 Peoples Gas aN . among Boston dally 
r] Ns newspapers. 
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ada "Great open. 
Can you picture a hall large enough to 
seat 800,000 people? It would cover 
hundreds of acres and would be many 
times larger than any building ever 
constructed. 


That’s the big group of representative 
women who are regularly reading THE 
FARMER’S WIFE. They are the thinking 
type of farm women who are improving 
the standards of farm life. 


A growing number of national advertisers 
use THE FARMER’S WIFE regularly as 
an effective medium of creating demand 
among the women in truly representative 
farm homes. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Sy Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, I'l. New York City 
"Member Audit Bureau of Cirgulations 
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stance, is one which affords a pas- 
senger from Philadelphia or _New 
York a trip to Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls, thence to Toronto, 


down Lake Ontario and the St. © 


Lawrence River to Montreal and 
alternative routes home by way of 
Lake Champlain, Lake George and 
Saratoga and the Hudson River 
trip or a somewhat longer journey 
through the White Mountains to 
Portland or Boston and thence to 
the starting point by rail or water. 
One ticket is sold for the whole 
trip, reservations are all made in 
advance and the combination of rail 
and water makes a special appeal. 
Some of the advertising for these 
tours has carried coupons ad- 
dressed to the Passenger Traffic 
Manager asking for information, 
and it is reported as having been 
particularly productive. Attractive 
booklets and timetables are for- 
warded, the inquiry later being 
followed up by a letter or personal 
call. 

Railroads in the Middle West 
have found the Circle Tour pro- 
ductive of business when well ad- 
vertised, tours from Detroit, in- 
cluding visits to Montreal and 
the Sesqui-Centennial at Philadel- 
phia being particularly successful. 
Travel to Philadelphia has been 
stimulated more in that way than 
by direct advertising, and the of- 
fering of a low rate to the Sesqui 
itself. The railroads advertised the 
exposition extensively in the West, 
both in mewspaper copy and 
through literature, but either 
through lack of advertising on the 
part of the exposition itself or lack 
of enthusiasm for it from its early 
visitors—when it was in an unfin- 
ished state—failed to develop the 
traffic which had been honed for. 

Aside from, these special fea- 
tures, Eastern and Western car- 
riers have vied with one another in 
their advertising for long-haul 
business. Recent copy of the New 
York Central’s “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited” bid for travelers to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient, 
even though the Century goes only 
as far as Chicago, and the Lehigh 
Valley coupled up its advertising 
with that of Western lines to Na- 
tional Parks by proclaiming close 
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connections at Chicago “without an 
overnight stay” there, and listing 
many of the more important parks. 

But automobile competition is 
not being attacked solely by adver- 
tising and salesmanship of the sort 
described. 

A number of railroads have 
found it advantageous to invade 
the bus field themselves. The 
Great Northern, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Boston & 
Maine and others already are ac- 
tively engaged and the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Reading have or- 
ganized companies to meet some 
of the bus competition they 
have encountered. Other railroads 
found it more to their advan- 
tage to replace heavy steam 
trains with gasoline cars, particu- 
larly on branch lines and where 
traffic was light, with results which 
have been so satisfactory that the 
manufacture of gasoline cars of 
various types for railroads has be- 
come an important and steadily 
growing industry. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has 
adopted the bus as an alternative 
to its use of the Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal in New York City. Whether 
it will prove profitable in this con- 
nection and will find passengers 
willing to journey to Jersey City 
for their trains via its “parlor 
coaches” as its buses are calléd, 
remains to be seen, but the public 
has been well informed on the 
subject through large and attrac- 
tive advertising. 

The Boston & Maine, principally, 
has attacked the bus problem in 
businesslike fashion. It is among 
the railroads which has gone into 
the bus business with interesting 
and successful results, but, never- 
theless, it views with alarm the 
competition its steam trains get 
from the motor cars—bus or 
pleasure vehicles. A series of 
sales conferences at different points 
on its road, participated in by rep- 
resentatives of all departments and 
by its local agents, has recently 

in progress to determiné 
the best way of meeting. the 
situation. ‘ 

Passenger. traffic plays ah. im- 
portant part in the gross revenues 
of the B. & M. and Homer Lor- 
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ing, the dynamic chairman of its 
board and its outstanding charac- 
ter of the moment—it has not had 
a president since the resignation of 
Charles H. Hustis—is giving it his 
particular attention. Better train 
service, greater courtesy and more 
determination in going after pas- 
senger business are the special 
ideas upon which the greatest 
emphasis is being laid at the mo- 
ment. The B. & M. has advertised 
its new train for the West—“The 
Minute Man” —extensively and 
with considerable originality. 

Two of the roads which have 
been among the hardest hit by the 
automobile competitor are the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania in 
their remarkable, and for many 
years famous, service between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City. 
With highly developed roadbeds 
and the last word in equipment, 
some of the fastest running in the 
United States has been done be- 
tween the City of Brotherly Love 
and the resort the Boardwalk made 
famous. Then, the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania joined in 
the construction of a bridge across 
the Delaware River, between Phila- 
delphia and Camden. It was opened 
only around July Fourth, but al- 
ready almost everyone in that part 
of Pennsylvania owning a car has 
tried it out, and usually in connec- 
tion with a trip to Atlantic City, 
while many others patronized the 
bus lines which came into exist- 
ence almost overnight. 

The Reading lost no time in 
fighting back. In definite fashion, 
its president, Agnew T. Dice, 
warned the Mayor of Atlantic City 
that the railroads, and particularly 
the Reading, were watching the 
bus situation. In a letter, which 
has since been widely distributed 
in a direct-mail advertising cam- 
paign, he said: 

I believe that you will agree with 
me that oe of Atlantic City 

icated largely upon the 

service given by the steam carriers. It 
has been the policy of the railroads 
serving your resort to spare no expense 
in giving og neg ee unparalleled in 
this country. In frequency of schedule, 
safety, comfort and equipment, 
tic City finds itself the possessor 

of transportation assets incalculable in 
value not only to the present pros- 
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perity of the resort but to its future, 
a — of sw mang have 

expen and are being expended 

maintain and improve the service. q 


Atlantic City passenger business, 
in itself, has never been particu- 
larly profitable to the railroads, 
declared Mr. Dice, but, he said, the 
situation had been a hopeful one 
until the bus competition began to 
assume such proportions. He con- 
tinued : 


The motorbus has its own particy- 
lar fields such as local transportation 
agencies in metropolitan areas, or as 
lateral feeders to rail lines in outly. 
ing districts, or as a means of continu. 
ing transportation service in territories 
where travel is light by the intelligent 
substitution of a al service for 
lightly patronized local rail facilities, 
co-ordinated with express service, or as 
a modern means of developing new 
territories along the lines the railroads 
used in building up their traffic. Gen- 
erally, we do not believe they should 
go much further except in unusual 
cases, 

The public will have to decide as to 
whether they can afford to provide 


roadway and terminals for these high- 
way lines, particularly those which seck 
to duplicate and possibly replace ade- 
quate railroad service v ually de- 


veloped over a long peri 


.The Reading did not stop with 
this warning, however. It has car- 
ried on a continuous newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign, addressed to 
the owners of private cars and bus 
patrons. 

One compelling advertisement 
in this campaign pictures Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia, and 
a close-up of Reading Terminal. 
The cut lines tell the story. Under 
the street scene appears: “Curb- 
side terminal of motor bus lines. 
From actual photograph, showing 
groups of buses parked in busy 
Market Street, east of City Hall.” 

Under the cut of Reading Ter- 
minal it is stated that it is located 
“on ground owned by the railroad 
and on which it pays taxes.” 

Certainly, an effective appeal to 
the taxpayers of Philadelphia. 


Advertising Business Opens at 
Jacksonville 


The Associated Advertising Agency 
has established an office at Jacksonville, 
Fla. The officers of the organization 

re: James Baker, president; Arthur 

} , secretary, and F, Hammett, 
vice-president. 
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Let’s Take A Trip 


Trip No. 1 


The wide open spaces . 
Farm homes with miles 
between... Here and 
there a village with a 
handful of people. 
Four and five stores... 
The rural mail carrier in 
his flivver stopping now 
and then to shove a news- 
paper into the box... 
A small town... Old 
No. 6 pulling in...a 
bundle of six or eight 
big town papers tossed 
from the mail car... . 
And there you have a picture 
of thin and scattered circu- 
lation as it relates to a Chicago 
newspaper covering districts 


outside the TRUE Chicago 
market. 


Trip No. 2 


Chicago and suburbs... 
the TRUE Chicago mar- 
ket . . . 4,000,000 people 
with thousands of families 
to every square mile. . . . 
Concentrated population, 
buying units and retail 
outlets....Low cost 
selling made possible by 
these factors... . One 
newspaper, the Evening 
American, with 94% of 
its tremendous reader 
audience concentrated 
within the TRUE Chicago 
market, going into more 
homes than any other 


daily paper. 


And there you have a picture of 
LOW COST, BIG VOLUME 
selling that can be accomplished 
thru concentrating in The Eve- 
ning American—the HOME 
newspaper of the TRUE 
Chicago market. 


Largest circulation of any Chicago evening paper 
and third in America 
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Will Translations 
Require More or Less 
Space Than Originals? 


Tue Powers-House Company 
ADVERTISING 
: CieveLann, OHIO 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 
When a piece of copy set up in Eng- 
lish is translated to a foreign language 
and set up in that ge in type of 
the same size as the English text, there 
is usually a small loss or gain in the 
area occupied by the foreign text as 


compared to the English. 

ave you any figures showing the 
approximate cent of loss or gain in 
area in translating from English to each 
of the following la 
French 


nguages: 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Yiddish 
Japanese 
Chinese. 
Hungarian 


Italian : 
Needless to say, we will be very, grate- 
ful to you for any help you can give us. 
He Powers-House Company, 
C. A. Marsacx. 


CCORDING io the language 
experts of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of the Department of Commerce, 
in Washington, it is not possible 
to lay down any rules for ac- 
curately estimating the space re- 
wired for translations. Not only 
the individual style of the writer 
of .an article, but its subject, the 
manner of handling the material 
and other factors would have to be 
taken into consideration in esti- 
mating space requirements in any 
given case. It is probable that 
there would be an appreciable 
variation between the space re- 
quired for purely commercial 
material, discussions of medical 
subjects, and articles in which 
musical, art or scientific terms or 
the like are used frequently. 
If a fairly accurate estimate is 
required, it is best to submit the 
manuscript of the text to a trans- 
lator who is accustomed to read- 
ing proof both in ish and the 
into which the text is to 
be translated. However, if only a 
rough estimate is necessary, the 
following general information may 
as a basis: 
A French translation. of an 
lish text, literally translated 
composed of commercial 
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material, will require slightly less 
space than the English when set 
in type the same size. 

Spanish also requires slightly 
less space than English. ‘ 

German requires a little more 
space than English, and it is 
thought that with an ordinary ad- 
vertising booklet the increase 
would be about one-half page in 
ten ordinary pages, if the matter 
were set solid. 

Portuguese requires slightly less 
space than English. 

Russian requires more space, ap- 
proximately one page more in ten. 

Polish usually requires: slightly 
more space than English, 

Italian requires slightly less 
space than English. 
Greek requires 
space than English. 
Hebrew will probably require 
slightly less space than English, 
but the difference will depend on 

the nature of the material. 

Yiddish requires about the same 
space as English. 

Japanese should require less 
space, but it is impossible to say 
how much without a careful ex- 
amination of the material by an 
expert. 

The Chinese is said to be the 
most practicable alphabet of any 
language, and translations from 
the English should require about 
one less page in ten pages. 

Hungarian requires more space 
than English because of the 
numerous suffixes of the language, 
and it Nass: , Saee Be allow for 
an increase of about 10 per cent— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. es 


Williams & Cunnyngham Add 
E. S. Gifford to Staff 


E. S. Gifford, who was at one time 
with Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, and who has been doing 
free lance work in New York and Chi- 
ot has Bey the art department of 

illiams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 


C. P. Penny Joins New York 
“Morning Telegraph” 


Carl P. Penny, who for several years 
has been with the New York World, has 
joined the New York Morning Tele- 

aph and Running Horse as assistant 

usiness manager. At one time he was 
with the New York Times. 


slightly more 
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Corsets and Lingerie 
Are Fashion Merchandise 


While underthings—or the apparent absence of them 

—are the foundation of the costume, they must change 

in line with the outer and visible expressions of fashion. 
e 


The woman who reads Harper's Bazar does not need to 
be educated in the fashion importance of underthings. 
It is only necessary to tell her that your corsets or lin- 
gerie will create the proper foundation for her gowns. 


4 
The Trade Supplement 


With Harper's Bazar, NOVEMBER, is published the 
Corset, Lingerie, and Underwear Trade Supplement, 
which reaches executives and buyers in the best stores 
everywhere, in October. It will aid you specifically in 
creating late fall and winter business. Pages and halt 
pages in Harper's Bazar, NOVEMBER, are reprinted 
without charge in the special Trade Supplement. 
First forms close September 25th 


* 


Harper's Bazar 


11g WEST FORTIETH STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 
Business Manager 


MEMBER 4.B.C. 





Sellers of fashion merchandise find a valuable ally in Harper’s Bazar 
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¢Nation's Business’ fi 
Center of Countrigo. 


Reproduced here is the September business con- 
ditions map exactly as it appeared in ‘tNation’s 
Business”, official magazine of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Notice Oklahoma—every foot of 
it—is “White”; completely surrounded on all sides 
with prosperity. 

Those who made this map are skilled in feeling 


the pulse of business, in measuring the trends of 
commerce. It is uncolored by enthusiasm. 


Wheat, corn, cotton, zinc, coal, building, and 
facturing—each of these has contributed to 

this unequalled prosperity. 

There is no mistake about it. Oklahoma today 

is the nation’s most favorable market. 


In planning any Oklahoma campaign, these two 
facts are paramount—The Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times thoroughly and alone cover 
the great Oklahoma City et. The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper, 
offers ready access to 176,000 prosperous 
homes. 





Further information upon request. 


Circulation Daily 140,000 Sunday 83,000 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
ly and ale the Oklahoma City Market 


po 








y E. KATZ SPECIA 
New York 
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yes, we do 
indulge 

in “me too” 
salesmanship 
when it looks as 
though an 
advertiser is 


underdeveloping 
the Greater Detroit 
Market— 

to get the most 

out of it here you 
must use 

the Detroit Times 
—and 

another paper. 
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How Shall I Start That Sales Letter? 


Find Out What the Prospect Is Thinking about and Then Frame Your 
Start Accordingly 


By Harrison McJohnston 


ULLING the reader into the 

letter at the first glance; saying 
something in the first sentence that 
means a good deal to him; some- 
thing that is directly related to one 
of his important problems—that 
comes first in writing a letter de- 
signed to sell or to help sell any 
product or service. 

What are the major problems of 
the individual addressee or of his 
business to which my product or 
service applies? What is the basic 
problem that I am offering to help 
him solve? These are the ques- 
tions to be answered before the 
sales letter writer begins his letter. 

There is always a fundamental 
problem to the better solution of 
which a product or service applies. 
If the start of a letter brings that 
problem to the front of the read- 
er’s attention so that he feels, 
“Here’s a proposition that may 
help me in solving that problem,” 
then the writer’s question of what 
to say first in the letter is soived. 

If he is selling a professional 
service, for example, which, like 
advertising, has a bearing upon 
the problem of control of sales 
volume, the first words or sentences 
of the letter should make this fact 
plain. This was in the mind of 
the man who in November, 1925, 
wrote to a large manufacturer : 


Dear Sir: 

Better control of your sales volume 
during 1926—how to make it con- 
sistently toe the mark—take much of 
the risk out of it—so that you can plan 
your production schedules with reason- 
able assurance that all your product 
will be sold—plan your financing ac- 
cordingly—freedom from extreme in- 
ventory ups and downs, now over- 
stocked, then caught 

Let me tell you how some manufac- 
turers I know have added greater cer- 
tainty to their realization of antici- 
pated sales—how they got in position 
to schedule pan sales volumes for a 
forthcoming so that actual sales 
were realise in goat close to their 
scheduled volumes. 

I know their experience. I woe 4 
through it and am now going through 
it with them. They don’t mind if I 
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tell you how they do it; and they will 
vouch for the facts I give you. 

If you are at all interested in better 
control of your sales volume as _ the 
basis for better control of costs and 
profits, if you want to know, first hand, 
the experience of other manufacturers 
in successfully oy ey, Stn is problem, 
name the day and the r for me to 


come and lay the facts before you. 
You can keep your sales volume upon 
a —_ even incline upward from year 
to yea 
Let ‘the facts I am prepared to give 
oy speak for themselves. 


You can 
e the judge of their value to you. 
Just let me know when you will have 
time to let me lay these facts before 
you. 


The advertising man who wrote 
that letter is a student of the basic 
problems of business men. He 
understands the importance of 
maintaining steady production 
schedules in a manufacturing 
plant; he knows that this is im- 
possible without good control of 
sales volume from period to 
period. He knows how to analyze 
marketing problems, how to mea- 
sure with considerable accuracy 
what a manufacturer’s volume of 
sales is likely to be during the en- 
suing six months or year, allowing 
for probable improvement—in 
short, how to keep production and 
distribution in step from year to 
year. He says that this is one of 
the greatest functions of advertis- 
ing. 

In his judgment, not more than 
5 per cent of manufacturers have 
adequate control of their sales 
volume, and herein is their great 
element of risk. Many depend 
solely upon a driving type of sales 
manager to force up sales. when 
they fall behind. Sometimes the 
sales manager succeeds in ham- 
mering more sales out of his men 
and sometimes he fails. Usually, 
the pounding for sales is all di- 
rected at the immediate buyers of 
the manufacturer’s product, who, 
if they buy, pound away in turn at 
their customers. 

That method may secure satis- 
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factory distribution for the time 
being, but how much better and 
more certain it is, says this adver- 
tising man, to do the “pounding” 
or the “driving” where it increases 
actual consumption of the manu- 
facturer’s product—doing away 
with the great risk of having his 
goods pile up and clog his channels 
of distribution through failure of 
the immediate buyer to pound hard 
enough for re-sales. 

This advertising man’s letter, as 
above quoted, was successful be- 
cause it dealt with a live problem, 
one that is very much alive in the 
mind of a manufacturer who ex- 
periences wide fluctuations in his 
sales volume from year to year. It 
may not be a great letter in other 
respects, but it did offer the possi- 
bility that here was someone who 
could probably help in the solution 
of a crucial problem. 

Every product or service, if it 
deserves to survive at all, has its 
place as a necessary factor in solv- 
ing one or more personal or busi- 
ness problems that are recognized 
as such by the prospective buyer. 
It may be the problem of the clerk 
who wants to get ahead in business, 
or it may be the problem of the 
general manager who wants bet- 
ter control of all activities; or it 
may be the housewife who wants 
better control of household ex- 
penses, or the daughter who wants 
greater admiration, or the son, who 
has the problem of adjusting his 
ways to the dictates of organized 
social life. Everybody has certain 
general problems that more or less 
constantly cry out for solution. 


Dear Bill: P 

What will the fellows think to have 
a new Howard watch flashed on them 
— they want to know what time it 
is 


That was the opening of a letter 
addressed to many young men 
whose first name was William. It 
gets “Bill” into the picture, and the 
picture includes his pals; and Bill 
is always very much interested in 
making the right impression on his 
companions. Young men _ with 
other first names were addressed 
accordingly. The letter was used 
by a local dealer and was mailed 
in November—in time to let “Bill” 
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work on Dad to give him a Hoyw- 
ard watch for Christmas, although 
this action was not suggested in 
the letter, for many of the “Bills” 
and the “Bobs” and the “Joes” 
were fellows who could buy this 
watch with their own money. 

The dealer reported good results 
from this letter—and the sale was 
more than half made in the first 
sentence. The remainder of the 
letter made the point that some of 
the best men in town carried this 
watch and asked “Bill” to drop in 
soon to see it. 

That was a good opening sen- 
tence because it suggested some- 
thing that would help solve a live 
personal problem—that of gaining 
the greater respect of our fellow- 
men—a problem, by the way, which, 
in no small measure, accounts for 
the fact that there are so many 
good used cars on the market. We 
all cherish the respect of others. 
Our old car may be a very good 
one; but we know that its value is 
low notwithstanding, and that this 
is common knowledge. We don't 
like to drive a $400 or a $500 car. 
We turn it in for a car that is, 
maybe, 10 or 20 per cent better, 
but new. We show that we can 
afford a new car. Thus, a flooded 
used-car market may stimulate 
new-car sales. This line of 
thought may have been that of the 
automobile dealer who wrote: 
Dear Sir: 

How many of your townsmen are 
now driving the new Buick? Have 
you talked to them about it? 

True, you can’t t as much as in 
former years for the good old “bus.” 
Used cars are cheap, no denying that 
fact. But is that a sound reason why 


a man should not enjoy the best to be 
a and away the best Buick ever 


it 
Just get nas to wheel of one of 


these 1927 models and then put the 
town behind you, out into the open 
spaces—you’ll take new interest in old 
familiar scenes—new zest from com- 
plete relaxation. 

This letter serves as an order on 
us for two hours all by yourself or 
with your family out in the new Buick. 
Drive where you will. Try out this 
marvelously improved car in your own 
way. 

When you return the car, I won't 
try to you—I won’t need to. 


This dealer followed up these 
letters to his old customers by tele- 
phone invitations. He sold a lot of 
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Largest Newsstand 


Circulation in the World! 
Newsstand Circulation Growth atime 


000 Omitted 
1915 1916 1919 
000 


1800 
1000 
1400 


noo 


WHERE 


Did It Come From? 


HEN the black line 

jumped up, the other 
lines didn’t slump down. 
True Story didn’t take any 
circulation away from the 
other two-million circula- 
tion magazines.. Where did 
it come from? 

The year True Story’s 
sales started to soar, so did 
wages, Ford’s output, and 
radio manufacturing. For 


rue Stor 


the NEW market 


the first time, the American 
mass could afford material 
luxuries and literary relax- 
ation. 

They made a NEW 
MARKET for magazines 
—and for advertisers. 
Study both, marketers, in 
the current issue of True 
Story. The strip below, 
signed and mailed, will 
bring it to you. 





1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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cars this way and saved.a lot of 
his time for selling to prospects 
who had to be sold on his car. 

Here are some other examples 
of openings that suggest to the 
reader a possible solution of a 
crucial problem. 


Dear Sir: 

A high percentage of the total oper- 
ating cost accrues in moving materials, 
parts, and supplies from place to place 
in the plant. You can make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost per unit 
of your product by handling your ma- 
terials e@ modern speedy way—by 
using overhead carriers. 


Here the basic problem was that 
of reducing operating costs, and 
the addressee can readily see where 
overhead carriers may fit in to help 
him solve this general problem. 
Therefore, he is interested; he 
feels that the letter carries a mes- 
sage worth serious consideration. 

To ” the largest spread of gross 
profit between cost and a good competi- 
tive selling price, the terms must be as 
low as the lowest obtainable. 


Here the basic problem of the 
retailer is that of re-selling at a 
price in competition with other 
dealers, yet with a good margin of 
gross profit. He is interested in 
anything that will help him solve 
this problem. In this case he is 
asked to buy direct from the manu- 
facturer in hand-to-mouth de- 
liveries on large-quantity orders. 

And so it goes. An effective an- 
swer to the question: “What shall 
I say first in a selling letter?” can 
usually be found in a clear concep- 
tion of the business or personal 
problem of the reader which may 
be solved or better handled by the 
product or service offered. 

This was the idea suggested by a 
letter sent to prospective adver- 
tisers by a large weekly magazine. 
This letter began as follows: 


What is he thinking about, this busy 
man you are anxious to sell? 

Of course, it’s pretty hard to tell, 
but often he is figuring how to reduce 
his overhead expenses—how to cut the 
corners and make doing business easier 
—how to. get the greatest possible re- 
turns from his investment. 


“What is he thinking about ?”— 
that’s the question to be answered 
first. Then: “How can I relate 
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my prodtct or service directly to 
the thing (problem) he is think- 
ing about?”—that is the basis of 
the answer to the question: “What 
shall I cay first in a letter, or in 
my. sales copy whatever form it 
takes ?” 


Platt-Forbes Service, Inc., New 
Business 


Rutherford H. Platt, Jr., and Wil- 
liam A. Forbes have started an adver. 
tising and merchandising service at New 
York under the name of the Piatt- 
Forbes Service, Inc. Mr. Platt, who 
is president and secretary of the new 
company, recently conducted the Platt 
Service Inc. Mr. Forbes, treasurer, was 
formerly assistant sales manager of 
Lamont Corliss & Company, New York. 


La Salle, Ill., Papers 
Consolidate 


The La Salle, Ill., Post has pur- 
chused the La Salle Tribune and the 
two papers have been consolidated un- 
der the name of the Daily Post-Tribune. 
D. W. Grandon is president and Preston 
F. Grandon is manager. 

The Allen-Klapp Company, publishers’ 
pea pre ne has been a - 
tional a ing representative of the 
Daily Post-Tribune. 


D. H. Early Organizes Own 
Business 
Dwight H. Early has organized his 
own business as a publishers’ repre- 
sentative at Chicago. He will repre- 
sent The Open Road For Boys, Boston, 
and Chicago Golfer, Chicago, in the 
Middle West. Mr. rly was formerly 
manager of the Chicago sales staff of 
nTERS’ Inx, later joining Cole § 
Freer, publishers’ representative, Chi- 
cago. 


Abbey-Scherer Account for 
Detroit Agency 


The Abbey-Scherer Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of wire mesh products and 
architectural metal bg I has appointed 


the Allman Advertising Agency, Detroit, 
to direct its advertising account. Direct- 
mail advertising and business papers 
will be used in a campaign that is to 
start at once. 


Clock Account for Grant & 
‘Wadsworth 


The Phinney-Walker Company, New 
York, importer and distributor of auto- 
mobile clocks, has appointed Grant & 
Wadsworth, Inc., New York advertising 

ency, to direct its advertising account. 

ewspapers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 
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Mr. Rowell Surely Ough 
To Know! | 


“There seems to be no limit to the power 
for usefulness possessed by inconspicuous, 
undisplayed classified announcementsthat 
tell of actual needs. . . . Waluable as 
the small advertisements may be to the 
public, they are even more so to the spe 
that secures them. The paper that has 
the most announcements of this class can 
generally be safely pronounced the best 
paper.” 
—From “Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” by GEORGE P. ROWELL, 
Founder of PRINTERS’ INK. 


SNS the value of a newspaper to the 
community it serves may well be 
measured by the number of times its 
services are called into play, the follow- 
ing figures, covering the first six months 
of this year, are deeply significant to the 


advertiser : 


Number of Separate Advertisements: 
This Year Last Year 
THE WORLD 967,512 932,643 
The Times 592,564 586,736 
Herald Tribune 205,312 185,608 
The American 192,246 243,705 


Indeed, the Classified Pages of THE 
WORLD, are justly called the “rendezvous 
of commerce.” Therein appear more 
separate advertisements than are carried 
by any other newspaper in America, 
constituting an accurate guage of THE 
WORLD'S unique place among the adver- 
tising mediums of the country’s greatest 
market. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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“For Ten Years 
One of Our Best Assets— 


Its Value Has Now 
Increased Immeasurably” 
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High testimony to the value 
of The Country Gentleman — 


the modern farm paper— 
which has won its circula- 
tion of over 1,300,000 on 
sheer editorial merit alone. 


OUNITY (jentleman 


The Modern Magazinefor Modern Farm Families 
More than 1,300,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 








Sao ta nee 
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*‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 







“For name of 

Local Dealer 
Consult your 

City Directory” 


— ~\ 


ur CityDirectory 
An Aid to Distribution 


Here Is a New Usefulness of the Oldest 
Advertising Medium 


For the first time, advertisers dard rate scale for all or any 
and advertising agentswhobuy number of cities, with one order 
millions of circulation in and one piece of copy, as ie 
national magazines, national dealer direc- 
newspapers, billboards, tory for nationally ad- 
etc., are enabled to vertised products. 
effectively direct these 

millions of consumers 
in F50oCities and towns 
directly to their local 
dealers where the pro- 





To tell the consumer 
where to get your 
product after your ad- 
vertising has done its 





duct is stocked. This trade mark appears work—all that is 
° in directories of leading . 
For the first time, the publishers necessary is to run at 


City Directories of the the bottom of the 
United States and Canada have national copy, ‘‘For name of 
been gathered together on a Jocal dealer consult your City 
single list available at a stan- Directory.” 
For full information on this new permanent dealer registration plan, address 
ASSOCIATION o 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
: Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 














Soothing the Irritated Customer 


f. M. Statler Tells of a Policy by Which New Service Ideas Are 
Developed 


4 Rh al years ago E. 
M. Statler, then operating the 
huge “Inside Inn” at the St. Louis 
Exposition, jotted down a few 
notes as a platform upon which to 
build his business. Today his 
great chain of hotels stands as a 
monument to the value of an idea 
carried out because it is funda- 
mentally sound for any line of 
business. This idea has to do 
with the irritated customer. As 
Mr. Statler outlined it then, it 
was : 


No guest to leave the house dis- 
pleased. 4 

No employee retained who cannot 
please guests. ’ 
Guests must be invited to complain 
and suggest ‘improvements. ab 

A complaint office to be maintained 
where competent stenographer will take 
down on properly numbered blanks in 
triplicate all complaints and sugges- 
tions. 


The plan of inviting customers 
to complain in order that new ser- 
vice ideas may be developed, helped 
transform one hotel into a business 


with sales of more than $20,000,- 
000 annually and employing more 
than 6,500 people. 

Many new selling points have 
been uncovered by this hotel owner 
by means of this simple plan. Pin 
cushions in each room, a wooden 
transom above the door so that 
light from the hall cannot annoy 
guests at night, and a large num- 
ber of other improvements in the 
product itself have developed 
through his “invite complaints” 
policy. 

In like manner all sorts of de- 
tails in improved service have 
come about. 

Complaints about details of ser- 
vice led to printed instructions for 
bell-boys, door-men, porters, wait- 
ers, housekeepers, room clerks and 
even managers. 

The policy of urging the irri- 
tated customer to register his 
complaint and so help create a 
good-will when the cause of the 
trouble is removed, leads to an- 
other policy of interest. A few 


weeks ago a guest stopping at one 
of the hotels didn’t like the way 
one of the Servidors worked. He 
wrote a letter of complaint. He 
was surprised and impressed to re- 
ceive a polite reply signed by Mr. 
Statler himself and it is a safe bet 
that the Servidor in that room was 
examined carefully and repaired. 

One of the recent selling points 
worked out as a direct result of 
the policy set down years ago by 
Mr. Statler is the Club Room ser- 
vice. A subscriber to Printers’ 
InK recently told of his surprise 
and pleasure when after being 
given a room in which to wash up 
and dress, the clerk refused to take 
any money for it. 

“That room was worth at least 
$2 to me, and I insist on paying 
something for it,” he told the 
clerk, who explained in turn that 
he was unable to accept money 
for this service. 

A letter to the hotel telling of 
this occurrence brought the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Statler, 
in which he shows that his plan 
has a wide application. 

His references to Prinrers’ 
INK are much appreciated. 


Horet_ PENNSYLVANIA 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was greatly interested in hearing 
of the traveler who became “sold” on 
Statier Hotels because of the Club 
Room service he received at our St. 
Louis house. When things go wrong 
with his stay at a hotel, the guest is 
uite likely to make that fact known. 

hen he is pleased with the hotel ser- 
vice, it is less often that he will put 
his enthusiasm on record. Guest re- 
actions to service are, however, a very 
valuable gauge of our success or failure 
in Cs B aaa sen Since our entire 
stock in trade consists of the pleasur- 
able impressions which guests carry 
away with them, you may imagine ‘that 
we are keen on the subject. 

Printers’ Ink and the Hotels Statler, 
in their widely diverse fields, have the 
common conception that the rendering 
of “extra-curriculum” services forms 
the very life blood of their business 
success. You ask me in rt letter 
how the particular idea of Club Rooms 
for guests came into being. I think 
you, out of your knowledge of Partnt- 
ERs’ INK aims, could answer that ques- 
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tion yourself, even if you were igno- 
rant of the technical reasons. 

The Club Rooms at the St. Louis 
Statler were invented to sooth a guest 
irritation. We are always trying to 
salve irritations, In this instance we 
found that many traveling men, for 
whom we could not find rooms in the 
early morning rush hours, were without 
places to wash up and make themselves 
comfortable until the time when we 
could find space for them. We, there- 
fore, fixed up a Club Room where they 
could refresh themselves before starting 
their day’s work. The hotel derives 
no cash profit from this arrangement, 
but the grateful feelings of the re- 
freshed guest enrich us with a large 
amount of good-will. 

It is essentially a simple attempt to 
give people more than they ask for; 
in no way different in principle from 
many of the services Printers’ Inx 
renders its patrons. We are both in 
the business of pleasing qerete. 

E. M. Statver. 


The complaint, as Mr. Statler 
shows conclusively, is not a both- 
ersome thing to be dodged and 
avoided. It is a source of new 
sales ideas. The irritated cus- 
tomer is not a fussy crank to be 
appeased quickly and gotten rid of. 
He is likely to be the source of 
highly profitable suggestions for 
improving the product or its ser- 
vice. 

The experience of this hotel 
owner and of several manufactur- 
ers who have tried a similar idea 
indicates that the seemingly 
trouble-laden plan of asking people 
to complain often proves to be the 
best possible method for develop- 
ing new and unusual talking points. 


New Accounts for 


C. E. Brinckerhoff 

The Eifel Flash Sales Corporation, 
manufacturer of wrenches, and Style- 
mor, Inc., shirt manufacturer, Chicago, 
and the T. J. Bloomer Shoe Com- 
pny, Alton, Ill, have appointed 
C. E. Brinckerhoff, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. These products are being sold 
by direct selling methods. Newspapers 
and magazines are being used in their 
advertising plans. 


Agency Association Convention 


Date Changed 


The dates of the convention of the 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies have been changed to October 
27 and 28. The convention will be held 
at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C., where the national executive 
board of the association will meet on 
October 26. 
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Changes 
in Eighth Zone 
Parcel Post 


for 


HE domestic, eighth-zone par- 

cel post rate no longer applies 
to several foreign countries. For 
some time, the Post Office De- 
partment has furnished zone keys 
for use in connection with the 
Official Postal Guide to ascertain 
the zone of post offices for the 
purpose of determining the post- 
age on domestic fourth class mat- 
ter. These keys, at the bottom of 
the sheets, bear a statement to the 
effect that Alaska, Canada, Canal 
Zone, Cuba, Guam, Hawaiian 
Islands, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands, Republic of Panama, 
Samoan Islands, and the United 
States postal agency, Shanghai, 
China, shall be considered as of the 
eighth zone. Recently, however, 
R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, notified all of the 
postmasters of the country of a 
correction of this notice as fol- 
lows: 

“While the domestic eighth-zone 
rate, which is now 14 cents for 
the first pound and 12 cents for 
each additional pound, applies to 
fourth-class matter mailed in the 
United States or its possessions 
when addressed to post offices in 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guan, 
Philippine Islands, and __ the 
Samoan Islands, such rate is no 
longer applicable to the foreign 
countries included in the list on 
the zone keys, namely Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, and the Republic 
of Panama. The rate on parcel- 
post matter addressed to these 
foreign countries is now 14 cents 
for each pound. See table on 
pages 240 to 263 of the July, 1926, 
Postal Guide. The United States 
postal agency at Shanghai, China, 
has been discontinued.” 


New Advertising Business for 


Dayton 

The Dayton Advertising Agency has 
been formed at Dayton, Ohio, by C. W. 
LaRheir, formerly a representative of 
the Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company, 
Chicago, and G. E. Heisman, who has 
been with the Dayton Herald and 
Journal. 
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‘Summer Slump"? 
Not in 
New Orleans 


The Times-Picayune’s August adver- 
tising linage gain over August, 1925, 
was by far the largest recorded by any 
New Orleans newspaper, and was the 
largest August total by almost 140,000 
lines ever reached by a local newspaper. 

It is also significant that during 
August, 1926, The Times-Picayune 
printed more total paid advertising than 
the two afternoon newspapers combined. 


The Gimes -Picayune 
in New Orleans 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives : Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Kling-Gibson 
Answers the Federal 
Trade Complaint 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 
a CE the report of the formal 
complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the Hobart Brad- 
street case, published in last week’s 
Printers’ INK, was written, the 
Kling-Gibson Company and Wil- 
liam R. Durgin, have filed an an- 
swer. Both were named with 
Bradstreet as respondents, and 
were charged by the Commission 
with false and misleading adver- 
tising in connection with the sale, 
distribution and promotion of phys- 

ical culture courses. 

It will be recalled that, in this 
case, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, for the first time, attempted 
to hold the advertising agency and 
its chief copy writer responsible 
with the advertiser in a case in 
which fraudulent advertising, un- 
fair competition and deception of 
the public are charged. While the 
answer of the Kling-Gibson Com- 
pany and William R. Durgin ad- 
mits all of the allegations of the 
complaint as to the organization, 
location, and relation of the re- 
spondents, it specifically denies all 
of the allegations regarding fraud- 
ulent practices. It also states that 
the respondents have ceased to 
handle the account of Hobart 
Bradstreet, Inc., and no longer 
have any connection with that con- 
cern or the business of advertis- 
ing thereof, and it then presents 
the following argument for dis- 
missal of the case: 

“Wherefore, respondents Kling- 
Gibson Company and William R. 
Durgin respectfully pray that said 
complaint be dismissed as to them 
on the ground that, even though 
it should be proved, which they 
deny that it could be, that they 
have used unfair methods of com- 
petition in interstate commerce in 
violation of the provisions of sec- 
tion five of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, a cease and de- 
sist order would be of no effect, 
in as much as any and all advertis- 
ing on behalf of Hobart Brad- 
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street, Inc., has been discontinued 
hy them. 

“In view of this answer and the 
verification thereof, it is respect- 
fully submitted that further pro- 
ceedings, with consequent expense 
to the commission and the respon- 
dents, could serve no useful pur- 
pose and that the complaint should 
be dismissed as to the above named 
respondents, which action is re- 
spectfully requested.” 

Inquiry at the office of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission revealed 
that the answer will have the care- 
ful consideration of the Commis- 
sion, probably at its next meeting. 
And a perusal of the records of a 
number of dismissed cases strongly 
indicated that the question as to 
the time when the advertising 
agency ceased to handle the ac- 
count will have an important bear- 
ing on the final decision. There 
are precedents for both dismissal 
and the issuance of a cease and 
desist order and further prosecu- 
tion of the case. However, it is 
understood that the. Commission 
earnestly desires to establish that 
both the advertising agency which 
handles the account and the pub- 
lication which carries the copy are 
parties to the fraud and other 
illegal acts, in any case which in- 
volves the deception of the public 
with fraudulent advertising. 


Campaign Planned for Ameri- 
can MonoRail System 


An advertising campaign is being 
planned for the American MonoRail 
System of overhead conveying, which 
is manufactured by the newly organized 
American MonoRail Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Oliver M. Byerly, Cleve- 
land advertising agent, will direct this 

i Plans call for the use of 


campaign. 
class and trade papers and direct mail. 


C. A. Cady Joins E. P. 


Remington Agency 
C. Allen Cady, formerly with the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company and 
. W. Ayer & Son, has joined the 
roduction department of the E. P. 
emington Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joins Milwaukee Agency 
A. Nelson has joined the copy staff 
of the Editorial Service Company, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. 
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How much business 
in 4s millon kilowatts ? 


TATISTICIANS conservatively* estimate 
that 500,000 kilowatts of additional load 
will be added to the lines of Western electric 
light and power companies in 1926. But what 
does this mean in business to manufacturers ? 
—it means that the eleven Western states 
are developing electrically faster than any 
other section of the country, 

—it means that thousands of homes, stores. 
offices. mills and factories in the West are 
being wired for electricity this year, 

—it means that as fast as these places are 
wired, they buy load-building appliances and 
accessories — all sorts of electrical devices, 
equipment and supplies. 

To capitalize this opportunity, the October 
15th Load Building Issue of the Journal of 
saeientnge 2 will tell central stations. con- 
tractors, dealers and jobbers how profitable 
load-building and profitable merchandising of 
electrical products go hand in hand. This 
alone creates an important advertising oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers. 

Both for its editorial features and its unique 
directory of manufacturers, the October 15th 
Load Building Issue of the Journal of 
Electricity will be on the desks of Western 
electrical equipment buyers for the next 
twelve months. 

Manufacturers and their advertising coun- 
sellors are now reserving advertising space in 
this important number. Advertising forms 
close on October 4th in San Francisco. 


*Electrically statisticians are really conservative. 


Journal of Electricity 


—a McGraw-Hill Publication 
883 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


An important feature of this issue will be the Annual Directory of 

Electrical Manufacturers, together with their Western re; - 

tatives, cross-indexed for ready eee — a much-used buying 
guide. 
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They will tell you that good roads, the 
automobile, the rural bus lines and rural 
truck deliveries, have revolutionized the 
buying habits of the rural West. 


They will tell you that their out-of- 
town trade has doubled and trebled in 
the last few years. 


Many of them will tell you that the 
profit of their business is directly de- 
pendent upon this out-of-town trade. 
Their city business just about meets their 
overhead and operating expenses. Their 
profits come from the trade drawn from 
the small towns and farms in their 
trade territory. 


This out-of-town trade is of vital im- 
portance to your dealers—and of im- 
mense value to the manufacturer. It is 
trade which responds readily to adver- 
tising if the advertising really reaches it. 


Dont Overlook It — 





_ It isn’t covered by the news-stand, 
news-boy peddled publications. It is a 
distinct field. 
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N ii in Pas ny ter West 


Your dealers in the Middle West will 
tell you that in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and adjacent states, no 
publication has so great influence, nor 
such popular appeal as 


CAPPERS WEEKLY 


‘Yhe Paper Without a Competitor 


There is no other weekly in America 
like it. It is unique and distinctive. 
That’s why it is read first in more than 
400,000 rural homes. A tabloid. weekly, 
feature paper, profusely illustrated, 
edited not for the New Yorkers nor 
Chicagoans, but for the rural folks of 
the Middle West. It is not a replica of 
a half dozen other papers. And it grips 
and holds Western people as no other 
paper does. 

















Your dealer will tell you. 


Competitor 





opeka, Kansas 
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This may be of interest 
to some new or old 
‘. advertiser 


A keen spirit of sound 
initiative, guided by inti- 
mately thorough study 


of each client’s require- 
ments has achieved for 
this agency a record that 
is notable for average 
length of service to 
accounts. 


we 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





The Cash-Value Coupon Needs 
Careful. Handling 


Legal as Well as Advertising Counsel Needed to Get Results with This 
Tricky Tool 


SHuMAN-Haws ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Cuicaco, In. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our clients raised the ques- 
tion as to whether on coupons reading, 
for example: “‘This coupon and 25 cents 
entitles you to a 35-cent package of our 
goods” —it is necessary, in certain States, 
to place an actual cash value on the 
coupon, 

It is my impression that certain 
States require a cash value to be placed 
on coupons only when they are given 
out with merchandise in the nature of 
trading stamps redeemable for pre- 
miums or, in those States which re- 
quire it, cash at the option of the per- 
son holding the coupon. Am I cor- 
rect in this assumption? 

Our client does not intend to use 
these coupons as trading stamps but 
wishes either to enclose them with 
packages of his goods or send them 
out by mail. The client does not wish 
to conflict with any State law nor 
permit anyone to collect a bunch of 
these coupons and demand 10 cents 
cash for each one of them. 

As above stated, my impression is that 
there is no State law forbidding the 
inclusion of such a coupon with pack- 
ages or mailing out such coupons to 
prospects and compelling the company 
to redeem the coupon for cash in the 
event the recipients do not care to ap- 
ply them as 10 cents on the purchase 
of a 35-cent package of goods. 

SaumaN-Haws ApvEerTISING CoMPANY, 

W. H. ScHaerrer, 
Vice-President. 


ATISFACTORY results from 
coupons depend on attention to, 


and skill in handling, many 
minute details. Typography, size, 
shape and position in the copy, 
when the coupon is a part of copy 
appearing in a publication, all have 
a bearing on what the coupon will 
accomplish. However, the prin- 
cipal ingredient that makes a good 
coupon good is the actual tests it 
has survived. 

When an advertiser decides to 
use coupons that have a cash value 
to be applied on the purchase of an 
item of merchandise he needs to 
avail himself of legal, as well as 
merchandising, counsel. Failure to 
gauge correctly the effect of such 
coupons on consumers, dealers and 
jobbers may bring disastrous re- 
sults. But failure to find out how 


the various State laws look on this 
practice may involve an advertiser 
in costly litigation. 

The legal phases of the cash- 
value coupon, the trading stamp, 
token, ticket, or other similar de- 
vice, as they exist in forty-eight 
States, can hardly be set forth here 
in a brief reply to a request such 
as that above. Only by making a 
search of the various State laws 
can any chart of permissible prac- 
tices be drawn up. That, obviously, 
is work for legal counsel. 

Several advertisers have used 
coupons in advertising copy that 
are equivalent to cash when pre- 
sented to a dealer and offered as 
part payment for some item. The 
practice is not so common now as 
it once was. More often now- 
adays, it seems, coupons are taken 
direct to prospective buyers and 
presented to them with the sug- 
gestion that they be used. Colgate 
& Company have distributed cou- 
pons in this way. Among others, 
Peet Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Palmolive Company 
have used cash-value coupons in 
newspaper copy. 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company used a coupon in news- 
papers reading: 


Any store selling “‘Wear-ever” Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils is authorized to 
accept this coupon and 49 cents in pay- 
ment for one “Wear-ever” seven- 
fry pan which sells regularly for $1.49, 
provided you present this coupon at 
store on or before 


This company is reported as 
having sold 350,000 pans in New 
York, 225,000 in Philadelphia and 
50,000 in Portland, Oreg., and San 
Francisco in this way. 

The general sales manager of 
one of the largest soap advertisers 
in the country told Printers’ Inx 
recently that he had found the mat- 
ter of cash-value cow hedged 
in with all sorts of difficulties. “In 
the first place, there is the question 
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of the kinds of coupon to be used,” 
he explained. “That needs to be 
studied and tested out in many 
different places. Ini Baltimore, for 
example, clipping coupons seems 
to be a popular pastime. Other 
sections have paid scant attention 
to the same kind of coupon that 
showed great promise in Balti- 
more. 

“Then there is the question of 
dealer reaction, regardless of 
whether the coupon appears in 
publication advertising copy or is 
enclosed in merchandise. Some 
dealers offer no objection to re- 
deeming coupons with a cash value, 
but I believe it is poor merchan- 
dising to count on the dealer’s re- 
action without making a test. Don’t 
expect to impress the dealer too 
much with cash-value coupons. 
The way they are brought in to 
him is no measure of the way in 
which the merchandise is likely to 
move off his shelves when buyers 
have to pay the full price. In Se- 


attle, dealers in our field have a 
very effective working agreement 


among themselves. They will not 
redeem any kind of cash-value 
coupon and we are prevented from 
using this type of coupon there 
just as effectively as if the State 
laws prohibited it.” 

The Republic Paint & Varnish 
Works, of Chicago, has used a 
cash-value coupon in newspaper 
copy for some years. It also uses 
a cash-value coupon which it prints 
on circulars or envelope stuffers 
for dealers. The newspaper cou- 
pon reads: “This coupon worth 
50 cents. Free! Fill it in. Take 
‘it to any Uni-Spar dealer. It is 
worth 50 cents cash on the pur- 
chase of a half-gallon or gallon, 
or 30 cents on a quart purchase 
of Uni-Spar Varnish or Uni-Spar 
Varnish Stain Effects.” The cou- 
pon is not redeemable after a speci- 
fied date. It must be filled in with 
the purchaser’s name and address, 
and only one will be accepted from 
each family. In some States, the 
company deletes the word “Free!” 
from the coupon. This company 
has no jobbers, so the detail of re- 
demption is handled from the Chi- 
cago headquarters with the aid of 
the salesman who calls regularly 
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on the dealer. There is little or 
no tendency for dealers to take ad- 
vantage of the company by asking 
for credit on coupons not turned 
in by bona-fide purchasers, one of 
the executives tells Printers’ Inx. 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, in issuing coupons worth 6 
cents toward the purchase of a 
package of Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes, inserted a clause addressed 
to the déaler which read: 


This ses Nl must be redeemed by 
you through your jobber within one 
week from above date. Redemption will 
be made only from dealers regularly 
engaged in the business of selling cig- 
arettes and who have accepted coupons 
from customers. 

The number of coupons you can thus 
redeem is limited to the number of 
packages of Lucky Strike cigarettes you 
purchased from your jobber for this 
free plan. 


It is interesting to note some ~f 
the conditions and regulations gov- 
erning the issuance of premium 
coupons issued by the United Cigar 
Stores Company of America be- 
cause of the wide distribution 
given these coupons and their popu- 
larity as evidenced by the number 
of premium stations maintained. 
One of these conditions reads as 
follows: 


The company may without notice im- 
pose such requirements for the redemp- 
tion of all or any Orders, Coupons and 
Certificates as it may deem proper to 
meet the requirements of any law or 
ordinance, or any decision, judgment or 
order, now in force or which may be 
hereafter enacted, made or entered, af- 
fecting Orders, Coupons and Certificates 
or any of them in any way. The com- 
pany may place any mark upon, take 
up, cancel, or refuse to redeem any and 
all Orders, Coupons and Certificates 
presented for redemption by anyone 
who fails to satisfy any of our repre- 
sentatives that he or she is the person 
to whom they were originally issued. 
. . . Being at all times the property 
of the Company these Orders, Coupons 
and Certificates cannot be sold, given 
away or otherwise disposed of. 


There seems to be little question 
as to the worth of the cash-value 
coupon in helping to build distri- 
bution for a new product or in 
keeping an old product from gath- 
ering moss. It is a tricky but fre- 
quently effective tool: The expe- 
rience of advertisers would indi- 
cate that consumers like it. Some 
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FAMILY INCOMES IN L. A. SHOW 
INCREASE WITH POPULATION 


EXAMINER “CLASS” 
COVERAGE SHOWN 


The purchasing power of Los 
Angeles is distributed among the 
masses ! 

That is the finding of Eberle & 
Riggleman, economic service ex- 
perts, following a recent survey of 
the distribution of family income 
in the metropolis of the West 
Coast. 

Only 7% of the families of the 
wealthiest per capita city in the 
country, have incomes of over 
$5,000 a year, the survey showed, 
yet the average annual income of 
Los Angeles families is $3,034, and 
grows larger with increases of 
population. 

Here is a statement, point out 
the experts, that runs contrariwise 
to what is considered in other lo- 
calities an economic impossibility 
but, they add, 60% of the influx 
to Los Angeles is self-sustaining, a 
situation that does not hold in other 
large cities, where many of the 
newcomers arrive with nothing but 
a bag of tools, or an ambition to 
carve out a fortune. 

An interesting highlight, emanat- 
ing from a study for these figures, 
is the fact that the two districts 
of Los Angeles that stand out 
eminently as the “class” districts, 
are 90% covered by The Los 
Angeles Sunday Examiner, and 
that throughout the city, the 
greater the purchasing power, the 
greater the excess circulation of 
The Examiner over so-called com- 
petition ! 





BUYING POWER 
AND COVERAGE 
WHOLE STORY 


s6\yy HEN you buy cirowlation plus 
purchasing power, you buy ALL 
that any newspaper can offer!” 

That was the statement yesterday of 
W. W. Chew, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, Eastern representative 
of The Los Angeles Examiner. 


“Proof of reader-interest is contained 
in the olroulation figures,’"’ Chew con- 
tinued, “‘People don’t buy a paper for 
any other purpose than to read it. 
When they pay 15 cents a month more 
te read The Examiner, than they have 
to pay to read Los Angeles’ other morn- 
ing paper, they prove positively that 
their reader-interest is greater than 
that of the other and smaller group. 


“This premium on superiority, plus 
higher coverage in the ‘class’ d . 
Indicate a purchasing power that adver- 
tisers in the Los Angeles market are 
rightfully giving serious thought te.’’ 














CALIF. HAS MORE 
MONEY THAN ILL. 


California’s 5,000,000 people are 
wealthier than the 7,000,000 people 
of the State of Illinois, says 
California’s State Treasurer in a 
comparative statement recently 
issued. 

Californians have $6,657,797,880 
of assessed wealth, indicating a real 
valuation of more than $12,000,- 
000,000, of which over one-third is 
in the single county of Los 
Angeles, in Southern California. 
The only States ahead of Cali- 
fornia are New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Missouri 
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dealers offer no resistance to it. 
Others will have nothing to do 
with the idea. 

Various States take divergent 
views. For example, an amend- 
ment to the Wisconsin Trading 
Stamp Law, passed in March, 1925, 
reads as follows: 


No person, firm or corporation or 
association within this State shall use, 
give, offer, issue, transfer, furnish, 
deliver or cause or authorize to be 
furnished or delivered to any other 
person, firm, ree, or associa- 
tion within, this State, in connection 

with the sale of any goods, wares or 
merchandise, any trading stamp, token, 
ticket, bond or other similar device, 
which shall entitle the purchaser re- 
ceiving the same to procure any 
wares, merchandise privileges, or thing 
of value in exchange for any such trad- 

, token, ticket, d, or other 
evice, except that any manu- 
ee cker or dealer may issue 
any slip, ticket, or check with the sale 
of any s, wares, or merchandise, 
which slip, ticket or check shall bear 
upon its face a stated cash value and 
be redeemable only in cash for 
the amount stated thereon, upon presen- 
tation in amounts aggregating twenty- 
five cents or over of redemption value, 
and only by the person, firm, or cor- 
poration issuing the same; Provided, 
that the publication by or distribution 
s, or other publica- 
tions, of coupons in advertisements 
other than their own shall not be con- 
sidered a violation of this section. 





An attorney whose entire time 
is spent on trade-marks, trade 
practices, etc., tells Printers’ Inx 
that in the absence of qualifying 
clauses or conditions there is no 
reason why someone who had accu- 
mulated a number of coupons rep- 
resented as having a certain cash 
value could not demand and obtain 
cash for them if he cared enough 
about pushing the matter.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


F. G. Wolf, Treasurer, Quality 
Photo Engraving 


Fred G. Wolf, for the last eight years 

roduction manager of The Blackman 

Com ry, New York advertising agency, 

me associated with the Quality 

le Engraving Company, Inc., New 
York, as treasurer. 


Name Changed to Calmore 
_ Studio 


The name of the Hess and Smith 
Studios, Clev has changed 
to the Calmore Studio. It was recently 
purchased by- Claude C. Moore. 
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Co-operative Advertising 


Subject of Report 
The polieypolders service bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has just issued a report entitled 
‘Co-operative Advertising. The re- 
port reviews the methods employed by 
some of the most successful users of co- 
operative advertising and draws some in- 
teresting conclusions as to the circum- 
stances in which this form of advertis- 
ing. may be used to the best advantage. 
he report concludes that this form 
of advertising is desirable when used 
by competitive manufacturers only in 
case some outside danger seems to 
threaten the loss of a market to the en- 
tire industry, or when market analysis 
reveals the possibility of a general in- 
crease in sales all along the line. 
Methods of organizing an industry 
for a co-operative advertising program 
are described and details given such as 
money- ior ge J methods and campaign 
plans and objectives. The report ends 
with a brief description of some of the 
results achieved by co-operative adver- 
tising in various industries. 


Ottawa Manufacturing Com- 


pany Appoints Loomis-Potts 

The Ottawa Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Kans., manufacturer of 
gasoline engines, saw-rigs, milking ma- 
chines, and wire fence, has placed its 
advertising account with the Loomis- 
Potts Company, Kansas City advertising 
agency. 


E. C. Hartmann Joins Nelson 


Chesman Agency 

E. C. Hartmann, peceaee with the 
Thomas E. Basham weeny, Louisville 
advertising ogee, ie joined the 
Chattanooga 2 Chesman 
& Co., advertising agency. He was for- 
merly" with Critcheld” “& Company, 
Chicago. 


F. J. Fahey with Cleveland 


Realtor 
Frank J. Fahey, for five years with 
the advertising department of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, has been placed in 
charge of advertising of George I. 
Cramer, Inc., Cleveland, real estate. 


“Our Sunday Visitor’ Appoints 
Hevey and Durkee 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, 
Ind., has appointed Hevey and Durkee, 
publishers’ representatives, New York, 
* its Eastern advertising representa- 
tives. 


B. H. Dawson Joins Floing- 


Plumer, Inc. 

Byron H. Dawson, formerly Chicago 
manager of Better Homes “ef Gardens 

has joined the Chicago office of Floing: 

Fran Inc., adv art organi- 

zation. ’ 
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Pa planning for the future. 
—— Growth and expansion is 
4 evident; the population in- 
tbe creases daily. Normal 
we Miami merits your attention! 
m- 
woh S an illustration of the possibilities of 
of the Greater Miami Trading Terri- 
‘its tory in the advertising and marketing of 
~ ' your product, consider these FACTS: 
Today, in normal Miami there are 65 car 
af lot buyers of FOODSTUFFS; 32 car lot 
urchasers of AUTOMOBILES and 
i 
” AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES and 





SUPPLIES; 24 car lot buvers of FURN- 
ITURE and HOUSEHOLD EQUIP- 
MENT and 133 car lot PURCHASERS 
of BUILDING MATERIALS and 
EQUIPMENT! 


These facts are indicative of indisput- 
able GROWTH, dynamic PROGRESS 
and EXPANSION. The advertising 
columns of the Miami Herald are the 
barometer by which these activities are 
measured. It has kept pace with Miami; 
it gives the National Advertiser greater 
HOME COVERAGE than any other 
Miami paper. 


Che Miami Herald 


[FLoRi0a’s MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER | 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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So he does, as fast as he can, the Baker 


Man in Cincinnati. But, unlike the baker 

in the nursery rhyme, Mr. Cincinnati Bak- 

er does not merely mark his handiwork 

‘with B, and toss it in the oven for baby 

and me.” He does business on a big scale. He puts his own 
name, his own brand, his own trade-mark, on every cake, 
on every pie, on every loaf of bread, every cracker and 
every cookie that he makes and by that sign he establish- 
es a bond of good-will between himself and the consuming 
public, wherever they may be. 

And what a baker man he is! His operations are on a scale 
of magnitude that Old Mother Goose never dreamed. He 
consumes flour by the train load, turns out cakes and hot 
cross buns and plum puddings by the ton, although each one 
of thern is as light as a feather. He makes mountains of 


CINCINNAT 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 
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loaves of bread, white bread, brown bread, whole wheat 
bread, rye bread, graham bread, gluten bread and raisin bread. 


He does not stop with bread and cakes and puddings. As 
a pie man he would make Simple Simon gasp in amaze- 
ment. One hundred thousand pies come from his oven 
every week. These are delivered fresh and clean and oven- 
warm to the retailers of Greater Cincinnati, who in turn 
pass them along to the greatest pie-eating community in 
the country. 

And crackers! Call them what you will — biscuits, waf- 
ers, snaps or cookies — Mr. Cincinnati Baker is famous 
for them. From New England to Texas and from Canada 
to Florida the trade-marks of Cincinnati biscuit manu- 
facturers are names to conjure with. 


One might suspect in such a center of the baking industry 
there would be little opportunity for the out-of-town 
baker. But such is not the case. Local bakers, principally 
through the Times-Star, have created a universal local 
consciousness of bakery goods as the “‘staff of life.” This 
in turn has developed a super market not for bakery goods 
alone but for all those things that enter into the home- 
baking activities — flour, shortenings, yeast, baking pow- 
ders, flavoring extracts, sugar, chocolate and icings. Com- 
petition is keen and advertising is generally the determin- 
ing factor in the equation of sales. 


Advertising! In Cincinnati this means the Times-Star. For 
eighteen consecutive years the Times-Star has been the un- 
disputed leader in food advertising in the Cincinnati market. 


IMES-STAR 


artin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
b7 Brunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg.; Chicago 
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U. S. daily newspapers have /ess 
than 360,000 circulation. Most 
of them have been in the field 
for years. 


CT) 


U. S. daily newspapers have 
360,000 or more. 
They average 50 years old. 


The N. Y. Daily Mirror is one of 
the ten. 
Yet it is but 2 years old. 360,000 
° families discovered and adopted the 
tabloid Mirror within 2 years. Thus they’ve 
picture proved themselves one of the most 
responsive audiences in America. 
news- They’re ready to try out products 
that are mew to them. 
paper Tell this Mirror audience about 
for all the things you make and sell. 


the N.Y. DAILY 2MIRROR 


J. MORA BOYLE 


family Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, New York 
Western Office, 326 W. Madison Street, Chicago 











This Salesmen’s Report Saves 
Everybody’s Time 


Most Important of All, It Makes It Unnecessary for the Road Men to 
Burn the Midnight Mazda 


By Francis S. Swayze 


‘sCIMPLIFY salesmen’s reports 
—please see me!” 

This memorandum left on my 
desk was the first step in. the at- 
tack and solution of a problem 
that had long vexed the sales man- 


ager of a large com- 
SALESMAN 


for the former’s use, was rarely 
looked at, much less used. This 
extraneous information fell in 
the “well-I-may-need-it, let’s-get- 
it” class. Many conferences and 
d’scussions with all the interested 


SMITH 





pany manufacturing 


oil cook stoves, just DEALER 


John Jones 





as it has been, and 
city 


Smyrna 





still is, a thorn in the 8 
Ps reet) 
side of other sales COUNTY 


Lee state Nede 





managers. be 

The conditions laid 
down were not easy. 
The specifications de- ier 
manded a_ report 
that : : Stoves | 15 

1. Provided a com- 8 
plete story about the 
dealer and his rela- 
tions with the com- 
pany, yet imposed a 
minimum amount of 
labor on the part of 
the salesman. 

2. Was convenient 
and easy to handle 
both in the field and 
in the office. 

3. That could be 
used both to report 
the call by the sales- 
man and provide sales 
data to help him. 

4. That could be 
used to report all the 
calls made on a deal- 
er during the year. 

Examination of a 
considerable number 
of salesmen’s reports 
used by other com- 
panies gave only a 
negative sort of help. 
In other words, it soon became 
apparent that the chief diffi- 
culty would be to convince the 
lifferent department heads that 
much of the information that the 
salesmen painstakingly filled in on 
the report each night, presumably 


Sold 
ITEMS | Last 


Ovens 20 
Heaters 


25 


Brown 
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- 
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THE REPORT CARD IN ACTUAL SIZE IS ONLY A- TRIFLE 
LARGER THAN THIS—TO BE EXACT IT MEASURES 3” By 5” 


executives finally resulted in boil- 
ing down the data to be called 
for to that which was really 
needed and would be continually 
used. 

It then became a problem of 
getting the information into as 
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small a compass as possible. It 
was hoped that a 5-inch by 3-inch 
card could be used. To squeeze 
all the essential data into fifteen 
square inches of writing surface 
called for real ingenuity. The 
convenience value of having the 
information all on one side of the 
card precluded the use of the back 
of the card for anything but spe- 
cial notations. 

Because of the necessity for con- 
serving space the card was laid 
out so that a check mark or a 
simple “Y” or “N” (“Yes” or 
“No”) would suffice wherever pos- 
sible. The reproduction of the 
card shows with what success this 
result has been achieved. The 
salesmen not only find them easy 
to carry on their trips, but because 
they are a standard filing size, the 
reports for all the dealers in a 
salesman’s territory can be easily 
and quickly filed. 

The use of check marks in rec- 
ords of this kind is, of course, by 
no means original. The extreme 
limits to which this principle was 
followed in this case is, however, 
worth some consideration. .For ex- 
ample, check marks in the column 
“Handles” are sufficient to show 
the different products of the com- 
pany that the dealer carries; check 
marks opposite the names of com- 
peting companies tell the sales 
manager what lines of simi- 
lar merchandise the dealer stocks; 
a check against “New Account” is 
all that is needed to attract atten- 
tion to this evidence of a good 
job done; and a check against one 
of the last three instructions in 
the lower right-hand corner gives 
the mailing list department infor- 
mation to show how the dealer 
should be listed for mailings of 
advertising literature ; and equally 
important, it gives a constant check 
on the accuracy of the mailing list. 

Then, too, provision is made for 
information to show the kind of 
business in which the dealer is en- 
gaged, i.e, hardware, furniture, or 
department store; from what ware- 
house the dealer is best served ; 
whether or not the dealer is a 
jobber, and, if so, of what items; 
on what date the dealer qualified 
for special price privileges; and 
his financial status according to the 
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rating books, as well as the sales- 
man’s personal opinion of the deal- 
er’s credit standing. 

The manner in which the third 
and fourth conditions were met can 
best be told by describing the uses 
to which the cards were put and 
the plan of operation. 

At the beginning of the year, a 
set of cards for all dealers of rec- 
ord, including the prospects, in each 
salesman’s territory is prepared in 
the division office. On these cards 
appear the name of the salesman, 
the dealer’s name and address, the 
name of the buyer or owner, his 
financial rating, and the amount of 
business done during the preceding 
year. The manager is thus assured 
that no dealer will be overlooked 
by the salesman, and that the sales- 
man has adequate sales ammuni- 
tion in the shape of a definite rec- 
ord of the total number of items 
in each line of the company’s 
products bought by the dealer and 
the total value of his business dur- 
ing the last fiscal year: 

This information is readily avail- 
able from the master record card 
of the dealer that is kept posted 
up-to-date in the division office. 
The labor of preparing the cards 
for each salesman is comparatively 
small, and it is infinitely cheaper 
to have these data filled in on the 
cards by a junior clerk than to 
take the more expensive time of 
the salesman on the road, 


DETAILED DATA NOT NECESSARY 


Some objection was raised at 
first. by the salesmen because the 
information about past perform- 
ance was not sufficiently detailed 
as to sizes and styles bought by 
the dealer. In actual practice, it 
was found that by and large this 
general information was sufficient. 
When a complete record is needed, 
as in the case of a very large 
dealer, a special report can easily 
be compiled in the home office and 
sent to the salesman promptly. 

For reports on dealers not pre- 
viously visited, the salesman has a 
supply of blank cards that can be 
used whenever he does not have a 
card already filled out. 

When the salesman starts out on 
his first trip of the year, all the 
cards of dealers on that route are 
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sent to him, and he is expected 
to call on each dealer for whom 
he has been sent one of these 
cards. This does not mean that 
he is limited to calling on these 
dealers. In fact, if the sales man- 
ager notes an absence of cards 
which have been completely filled 
in by the salesman he knows that 
no new dealers are being solicited. 

Immediately after leaving the 
dealer’s store on his first call of the 
year, the salesman fills out the re- 
mainder of the card for that par- 
ticular dealer. The date of the call 
is entered in the first column under 
“Date of Call.” Below this is 
shown the quantity of each item 
ordered and the total dollars-and- 
cents value of the order taken. 
The absence of entries below the 
date of the call shows the man- 
ager at once that no order was 
taken. 

The back of the card is divided 

into five numbered sections. Here 
in the section corresponding to the 
number of the particular call, the 
salesman enters any helpful memo- 
randa that he wishes. In this way, 
he has special reminders for his 
own use on the next visit or he 
can give the sales manager special 
information, as for example, “Com- 
plaining about service — suggest 
letter.” This device has served to 
reduce considerably the number of 
letters written by the salesman. 

All the cards covering the calls 
made during the day are sent to 
the manager in the division office 
each night. When the cards are 
received, the manager looks them 
over carefully and makes a note of 
any special action that he wishes 
to take himself or that he wants 
to have the salesman take on his 
next call, The number of cards 
received tells the manager how 
many calls the salesman made. A 
comparison of the cards received 
with the records in his office tells 
him at once whether any dealers 
or prospects were overlooked on 
the trip. 

The card is then sent to the 
‘mailing-list department to check 
the listing. The initials of the 
mailing-list clerk are placed on 
the card so that when the card is 
again sent in it is not necessary 
to recheck the card, unless a 
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change in the listing has been 
made by the salesman. When the 
dealer has been visited the second 
time, the cards are routed to a 
clerk who enters in the column 
“Sold To This Year” the 
latest record of the total shipments, 
including those items shipped on 
orders received by mail, made to 
the dealer since the beginning of 
the year. 

The card is then returned to a 
clerk who files the report. cards 
of each salesman together by 
towns. There is never such a large 
number of dealers in a town as to 
necessitate a more detailed filing. 
Thus, the cards are again all ready 
to be sent to the salesman when he 
makes his next trip over the same 
route. 

On the salesman’s second and 
subsequent visits, the only entries 
needed are those that show the 
date of the call, and, if an order 
was taken, the quantity of each 
item and the total value of the 
order. Of course, if there have 
been any changes made since the 
last visit, such as a change in list- 
ing, a new buyer, additional com- 
peting lines stocked by the dealer, 
etc., the earlier notations are easily 
changed, It is the exceptional case, 
however, where any information 
other than the date of the call 
and the order information needs 
to be entered on the card after the 
first visit. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 


As an example of how complete 
a story about the relations of the 
salesman with a dealer that these 
report cards provide, let us look 
over the shoulder of the sales man- 
ager while he examines the report 
card reproduced in this article: 

Dealer John Jones, of Smyrna, 
N. J., was called upon yesterday, 
March 14, by Salesman Smith. 
Jones is a furniture dealer and has 
the exclusive rights on the com- 
pany’s cook stoves. He handles, 
in addition, the company’s oil 
room heaters and repair parts. 
He also carries the products of the 
American Stove Company. Mr. 
Brown is the buyer, and the per- 
son to whose attention correspon- 
dence should be addressed. Jones 
has a D 1% rating and Smith 
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agrees that his credit is “Good.” 
He is served from the Philadel- 
phia warehouse. Last year, he 
bought fifteen stoves, eight mantels, 
twenty ovens, twenty-five room 
heaters, and $35 worth of repair 
parts, a total business of 

On September 15, Smith called on 
him and took an order for five 
stoves, three mantels, five ovens, 
and some repairs, a total order 
of $241. 

On January 2, Smith called 
again but did not get an order. 
notation in the second space on 
the back of the card states that 
Smith “Demonstrated to dealer’s 
clerks.” When the card was re- 
turned to Smith the latter part of 
February for his third trip over 
this route, the sales manager made 
a notation on the back of the card, 
“Be sure order covers spring 
needs,” for he had noticed that his 
total shipments up to February 3 
exceeded considerably the amount 
of his initial order in September. 
Evidently, Jones had sent in sev- 
eral mail orders and his stock 
needed rebuilding. 

So on March 14, Smith called 
again and took an order sufficiently 
large to meet Jones’ needs in the 
heavy selling season. Adding the 
shipments made to February 3 and 
the order just taken, the sales man- 
ager sees that the sum exceeds the 
amount of business obtained from 
the dealer during all of last year. 

Entirely aside from the features 
described heretofore, the use of 
the card to report five different 
calls on a single dealer brought 
out two other decided, although 
incidental, advantages. First, one 
report card a year for each dealer 
is all that is needed, except in the 
cases of the few dealers upon 
whom it is necessary to call more 
often. This has served to reduce 
materially the cost, for with a 
generous allowance to cover calls 
on new prospects and the more fre- 
quently visited dealers, 1,000 cards 
for each salesman were found to 
be more than ample. 

A second, and much more im- 
portant, advantage of this plan is 
the fact that the sales manager has 
a ready-made and up-to-date his- 
tory of each dealer for emergency 
use. For example, when necessity 
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demands that a salesman be trans- 
ferred from his regular territory 
to another, whether temporarily or 
permanently, he is sent a set of 
cards for all the dealers in the 
towns that are assigned to him, 
His first call on the dealer finds 
him a stranger to the dealer only 
in his appearance. In his knowl- 
edge of the dealer’s needs, he picks 
up right where the last salesman 
left off. For the newly employed 
salesman the cards are an invalu- 
able aid in giving him a bird’s-eye 
picture of his territory; this is par- 
ticularly true when quick action is 
needed and the time for training 
is short. 


Los Angeles “Illustrated Daily 
News” Under New Control 


The Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News has been acquired by a group of 
Los Angeles business men. The new 
officers of the Daily News Corporation 
are: E. Manchester Boddy, publisher 
and editor; William Oliphant, president, 
and Willis O. Lewis and Claude An- 
drews, vice-presidents. Clark C. Alt- 
man has become advertising manager. 


Business-Paper Campaign to 
Start in Fall 


Jamestown Metal 
Jamestown, N. he 
an advertising campaign to start this 
fall. Business papers will be used for 


Desk Com- 
is planning 


The 
pany, 


be directed 


this campaign which will 
Buffalo 


by the Moss-Chase Company, 
advertising agency. 


Baby Chick Account to White 
Agency 

The Fairfield Hatchery, Lancaster, 
Ohio, has appointed the Frank B. White 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
as sales and advertising counsel. Poul- 
try farm papers and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used. 


W. L. Clapp with “The 
Eastern Underwriter” 


Wallace L. Clapp, for three years 
with the advertising department of the 
Continental Insurance Company, _ has 
joined The Eastern Underwriter, New 
ork, as associate editor. 


W. C. Sprong with Topics 
Publishing Company 
W. C. Sprong has joined the sales 
executive staff of the Topics Publishing 
Company, New York. He was formerl: 
New York representative of the Bu/le- 
tin of Pharmacy. 
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No Double Problem 


New Orleans offers no primary and 
secondary markets; no city and subur- 
ban trading area; no double problem. 
With no suburbs, the city of New 
Orleans is the New Orleans trading 
territory and the whole New Orleans 
market. 


Eighty thousand of the total ninety- 
five thousand circulation of The Item- 
Tribune is ‘‘city’’, reaching people 
who live in New Orleans, work in 
New Orleans and buy in New Orleans. 


A one market medium in a one 
medium market. 


The Item reaches five out of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Mr. Cincinnafgo 
«++ gentlemagho 





...and now everybody’s wearing ’em 


Here are just a few of the articles of dress sponsored by Mr. 
College Man. All of them have appeared in the last few years. 


Wide trousers Collar attached shirts Brogue shoes 
Fancy wool and lisle socks Wide belts Slickers 
Plus four knickers Bright-colored sweaters Soft felt hats 
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atollege Man 
uatholar and judge of good clothes 


HE older generation may smile at the cut of Mr. 

College Man’s suit, yet he is the reason they them- 
selves are wearing 18-inch trousers. They may call 
his psycho-analysis “high-brow,” but they have added 
“complexes” and “inhibitions” to their own vocabu- 
laries. 


For Mr. Cincinnati College Man wields a powerful 
influence in thought and actions and dress. And the 
wide-awake merchants of the city know this. They 
seek Mr. College Man’s approval of each new style, 
for they know that what he approves, others will 
accept. They have discovered that Mr. College Man 
buys much and buys often—they count him an im- 
portant part of their market. 


In fact, he is a sizable market in himself. Last year 
3,271 of him attended the University of Cincinnati 
and St. Xavier College; this year’s enrollment will 
assuredly be larger. In addition, approximately 3,600 
Cincinnati young men are preparing this week to 
depart for out-of-town schools. 


How, Mr. Advertiser, can you reach Mr. College Man? 
Through the same paper that his dad reads—The 
Enquirer. For in newspapers, at least, young Mr. 
College Man follows his father. Why not, Mr. 
Advertiser, make money from this fact by selling your 
merchandise through the columns of The Enquirer? 


N B This advertisement is one of a 
° ® series appearing as a full page 


in The Enquirer. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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7,250,000 


Paid in Advance Subscribers 


Approximately 35,000,000 Rural and Small 
Town Readers 











Constitute a buying force which can be employed profitably 
by manufacturers wishing to establish consumer accep- 
tance and sales for their products. 


These millions of consumers are as progressive as their 
city brother and, family for family, have more purchasing 
power. Manufacturers should take advantage of this 
opportunity of reaching this uncultivated and _ highly 
profitable field. 


This can be done at an economical cost by using the 
definite; producing circulation of the magazines listed 
below. A circulation not based on theory, but one which 
has stood the test of keyed advertising. 


We accept judgment as to the worth of our circulation 
based solely upon actual traceable business which we have 
produced for our advertisers for several decades. 


MAIL ORDER PUBLISHERS 
- ASSOCIATION 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PUBLISHER MEMBERS 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
.Today’s Housewife, New York City 
Blade and Ledger, Chicago 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, St. Paul, Minn. 
iustrated Companion, New York City 


Mother’s Home Life, Chicago 
Household Guest, Chicago 

Home Friend, Kansas City 
Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City 
Household Journal, Batavia, III. 














“Come Back and See Me on Your 
Next Trip” 


How Salesmen Can Get Around This Sales 


Hindrance 


By Walter R. Neisser 


Advertising Manager, Rice-Friedman Company 


AID I should come back and 

see him on my next trip. 
Good prospect. Put on mailing 
list.” 

Among every batch of sales re- 
ports, this is hopefully repeated 
by our salesmen. “Hopefully”— 
because conversations later reveal 
that, in most cases, they thought 
they had made considerable prog- 
ress, when the dealer had said, 
“Come back and see me on your 
next trip.” 

What should the salesman: do 
when dealers make this reply? 
The answer to the question divides 
itself into two distinct parts: 

1. Subjective: The salesman 
must understand the full im- 
port of this damaging sug- 
gestion. 

. Objective: He must know 
which one of many methods 
of meeting this suggestion 
fits the particular retailer’s 
case. 

The first part, the salesman’s 
reaction to this suggestion, is most 
important; so important that if he 
has carefully analyzed its meaning 
and causes, he will know how to 
meet it. 

One successful sales manager has 
this to say: 

“‘Come back and see me on 
your next trip’ is not an invitation 
to come back—it’s an invitation to 
get out. Unless it comes from an 
old customer who knows the sales- 
man and his line, and is prefaced 
by some good reason, such as 


I may sell out. 

I may discontinue this department, 

I’ve had a fire and don’t know what 

I need. 

I’m taking in a new partner and 
must wait for him. 
this suggestion is merely a po- 
lite dismissal. In nine cases out 
of ten, the dealer is taking the 
easiest way to end the interview. 
And then it’s time for the sales- 


man to start fighting; not out- 
wardly of course, but to start 
fighting tooth and nail. He is be- 
ing kicked out, and in the worst 
way. It’s much less damaging to 
one’s feelings to be kicked out in 
a fair fight than to be shooed out 
like a troublesome little boy.” 

“When a dealer tells me to come 
back and see him on my next trip,” 
said the leading salesman among 
the twenty-five employed by our 
company, “I know I’ve failed to 
interest him. With everything in 
my favor, I’ve failed at the very 
beginning. Why, man, every re- 
tailer I call on is making his liv- 
ing on the very stuff I have to sell. 
He must buy in order to live. 
What’s more, he’s anxious to buy, 
but he wants something extra 
good, new, cheap, different. If he 
does not buy from me, he'll bu 
from somebody else. I’m not sell- 
ing life insurance to a man who 
has lived for years without it. I’m 
selling clothing to a clothier who 
must have it. When I approach a 
dealer, I always get a chance to 
state my business. I get the first 
say, and it’s up to me to interest 
him from the start. 

“My answer to the call-again 
remark is not to. give them a 
chance to tell me to come back. 
I get ’em so interested from the 
start that they won’t say it.” 

Barring the few isolated cases 
where the dealer in straight, hon- 
est, man-to-man fashion gives his 
reasons for asking the salesman 
to return, there is one fundamen- 
tal reason for the suggestion—dis- 
interest! The salesman has failed 
to register. 

But granting this, the fact re- 
mains that, time and again, the 
salesman meets this form of re- 
buff. He may not, however, be 
entirely to blame. Disinterest may 
come from fatigue. Twenty sales- 
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men may have approached the 
dealer that same day. If, there- 
fore, for any one of a dozen rea- 
sons the salesman has not had a 
chance to speak his piece, the best 
thing for him to do is to disre- 
gard the remark, keep on talking, 
wax enthusiastic about some par- 
ticular article, show it, talk it up, 
point out its profit possibilities, 
watch for that glimmer of inter- 
est—usually a question—that gives 
him his opening. 

Our salesmen are usually armed 
with a leader, often something 
new, not something cheap. Even 
though their line is at the hotel 
and their object is to get the dealer 
_ into their sample room, whenever 

approaching a new or not very 
loyal account, most of our sales- 
men take a few garments to show 
in the store to arouse interest. 
These numbers might be called 
appetizers. 

“T always try to make the deal- 
er’s mouth water,” is the way one 
salesman expressed it. It follows, 
of course, that the dealer who 
sees profit possibilities on an item 
is not going to try to get rid of 
the salesman. 

Usually, however, the request 
that the salesman come back on 
his next trip must be answered. 
In other words, in any number of 
instances the dealer is going to 
suggest that buying be postponed 
until the next trip and then the 
salesman must be ready with 
an effective comeback. 


ONE EFFECTIVE COMEBACK 


Best of all comebacks is the an- 
swer: “The price is going up,” 
but this must be backed up with 
facts. When The American 
Woolen Company gives notice of 
forthcoming advances, our sales- 
men on the road ‘are notified. 
Often, a copy of the American 
Woolen letter is sent out to each 
salesman to show his customers, 
and with it goes a letter from our 
sales manager informing the sales- 
men how far our present contracts 
will carry us before it will be 
necessary for us to re-order from 
the mill at the advanced prices and 
therefore mark up our merchan- 
dise. 
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“The price is going up” is a 
corollary to “there’s going to be 
a shortage.” This, too, must be 
backed up by facts. In February, 
1925, our salesmen went out with 
their lines of merchandise for 
August and September delivery, 
featuring a new type of sport 
coat. They were told to get all 
possible advance business, but the 
dealers did not respond with large 
orders. In October and November 
there was a tremendous and 
country-wide demand for the gar- 
ment. Dealers wired, wheedled, 
and pleaded, but largely in vain. 
In 1926, adroit salesmen reminded 
their customers of the business 
they had lost by not ordering a 
fair quantity of the garment so 
strongly recommended in 1925. 

“History will repeat itself,” says 
the salesman. 

“Maybe you're right,” thinks the 
customer, and the sale is started. 

Another tested answer is: 

“Next time I come around my 
line will be cut down. The best 
numbers will be sold up and you 
won't have such a wide selection. 

“Last year, I started out in 
February with fifty numbers of 
overcoats, and by May first twenty 
of the best numbers were with- 
drawn. Our house and many of 
our biggest competitors get most 
of our patterns from the same 
mills. Styles that go big with us 
go big with Goodman’s and Peter’s 
too. Then we all pile in until the 
mill is sold up. Remember style 
882 you bought of me last March 
which proved to be such a good 
seller with you? If you had not 
bought ‘it when I came here in 
March, you wouldn’t have had it 
at all. It was called out in April.” 

Woolen and cotton mills make a 
practice of having leaders which 
are low priced so as to get volume 
business. After a certain percen- 
tage of their production is sold, 
the prices are advanced. Their 
agents know about these leaders, 
and use them as bait to get ad- 
vance orders, saying: 

“You can buy this range of 
woolens now at 10 cents under 
the market. The mill wants to 
keep its ‘ooms going, and after 
they have enough advance orders, 
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IS THE PRETTY 
GIRL A LIABILITY 
OR AN ASSET IN 
BUSINESS 


‘*“Why I 
Never Hire 
A Pretty 
Girl’’ tells 
one side of 
this interest- 
ing question. 
In 


October . 


® 
Si uccess Magazine 
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the price will go up. Last year, 
a corresponding range was raised 
right after the first of the year.” 

This argument is another varia- 
tion of the theme “the price is 
going up.” It is much easier to 
use, however, as it is not directly 
based upon general conditions. 
The price advantage offered/is one 
arbitrarily created and controlled 
by the manufacturer. 

Another salesman 
method : 

“When a retailer tells me to 
come back later, I’m ready for 
him. I always have some article 
he can sell at once, in season at 
that time. I tell him that by the 
time I get back the demand for 
that article will be over. By in- 
teresting him in a number for im- 
mediate delivery, I get him into 
my sample room, and work him 
around to buying some merchan- 
dise for later delivery as well.” 


SIDE-STEPPING A COMPETITOR 


uses__ this 


Very often, a dealer wants to 
see his regular line first, and puts 


off all other salesmen until Rogan, 
of Cooper & Co., comes around. 
It is not hard to tell what com- 
peting line a dealer is featuring, 
for it is displayed or advertised in 
the store. Under these circum- 
stances, the salesman ought to take 
the bull by the horns. 

“Let’s be honest with each 
other,” he might say. “I know 
you handle Cooper’s line, and it’s 
mighty good stuff too. But listen, 
Mr. Jackson, you know as well as 
I do that we are competing 
successfully with them all over the 
country. If our merchandise 
weren’t every bit as good as theirs, 
if our prices weren’t right, they 
would be taking away from us 
one customer after another, when, 
as a matter of fact, we’ve been 
growing bigger and bigger every 
year for seventy-two years. They 
feature this, we feature that. They 
make a specialty of one line, we 
boost another. I have many styles 
to show you which they don’t 
have.” 

And then, if he is posted—and 
he ought to be—the salesman can 
refer to specific styles on which 
his prices are better than those of 
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his competitor. He might also 
point out certain respects in which 
his merchandise is superior. As a 
clincher he can use: 

“Mr. Jackson, you have known 
our house for some time. We 
make good stuff of the same class 
and grade as Cooper’s. You 
couldn’t get a better standard of 
comparison than our line. Look 
at my merchandise, and you'll be 
well posted when Rogan comes 
around.” 

Frankness, sincere admission of 
facts will often brush aside the 
evasive “Come back on your next 
trip.” If a salesman knows that 
another house is firmly entrenched 
and the dealer is waiting for. its 
representatives, he can get farther 
by acknowledging the fact than 
by pretending he does not know it. 

“Doc” Smith, .a genial, success- 
ful salesman who traveled in 
Montana for many years, used to 
relate this experience: 

“IT called on a certain dealer 
year after year. Once he told me: 
‘You’re too early. Come back 
later. The next time he’d say: 
‘You’re too late; sorry.’ 

“Finally, I demanded a show 
down, and the merchant laughed. 

“ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘it’s this way. 
When you get here before I see 
Ben Blum’s line, you are too early. 
If you get here after I see that 
line, you’re too late.’ 

“After that experience,” con- 
cluded Smith, “whenever I knew 
a dealer was strong for another 
line, I let him know I knew it, and 
worked on that basis.” 

Our salesmen who call on a re- 
tailer in March to sell him heavy 
coats for the next winter, often 
meet with this objection: 

“Come and see me next trip. | 
don’t know what I need because 
I don’t know what I have left.” 

Their answer is: 

“Mr. Crane, you know as well 
as I do that you won't sell an- 
other heavy coat this season. 
What you have left now, you will 
still have in three months. By that 
time, too, your coats will be packed 
away, while now they are still on 
the racks. You still have fresh 
in your memory the kind of mer- 
chandise that sold best, the sizes 
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cone about you in New 


York and try to find a good news- 
stand that doesn’t display The 
New Yorker in the front row from 
Friday until Monday. 


Of course, newsdealers don’t dis- 
play The New Yorker out of pure 
friendliness. They push it because 
it pushes easily. It is one of their 
fastest selling and most profitable 
magazines. 

On the very best newsstands, in the 
big hotels and railway terminals, it 
far outsells all other class period- 
icals. Frequently, it outsells all 
other periodicals. 


Of course, being a best seller, it is 
pushed most—and being pushed 
most, it keeps on being a better 
and better seller. 


The point to you, the advertiser, is, 
of course, the vitality of sale and the 
predominance with Quality New 
York which this active newsdealer 
cooperation reflects. 


~The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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How long should 
this ad be? 


The success or failure of a campaign often 
depends on the copy’s brevity or length. 
Ads may lose power through being too 
brief as well as through being too long. 


WOMAN won't read much about a §c soda 
cracker, although she may need a package. Nor 
will a man, about a box of matches. 


But a man who wants a motor car will read many 
close-set lines about it if the ad is informative. 


And so will a woman, about new styles just an- 
nounced —or to learn how to retain or enhance her 


beauty. 


Any ad is too long if uninteresting, but only from 
the point where it becomes so. Or when its length is 
not in right proportion to the value of the product 

_ that you have to sell. 


The fact is, many ads are too short rather than 
too long. The mistaken aim in writing some of them 
has been brevity merely for brevity’s sake. Selling 
force is sacrificed to gain it. Telling points are omitted 
entirely, or only half driven home. In these cases the 
fault isn’t.in saying.too much, but too little, 
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There are ads of three words and a picture that 
have high-powered effects. 


Others containing a thousand words or more are 
weak, partly because they are not long enough, due 
to someone's opinion that they won't be read. 

Brevity is a peculiar jewel. It has genuine value in 
one setting, but is paste in another. 

The science is in application. No two instances are 
ever exactly alike. 


Have you got to this point in our copy? Then this 
ad is not too long for you. 


But we will end it quickly with these thoughts: 


That common sense should rule in advertising as 
in every other business and profession. That opinions 
eventually must give way to experience, if advertis- 
ing and the profit sheets are to agree. That there is 


hardly a criticism or a word of praise for advertising 
copy that can be made to cover every ad. That adver- 
tising is a case for experts, and that the experts in 
this business, as no doubt. in yours, are not the 
geniuses but the men whose skill lies in their ability 
to use that greatest of all economic forces—true 
common sense. 
% 


LORD & THOMAS and LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Rach Lovd @ Thomas and Lagan eneiishnent ta completes 
advertising agency, self d; collab ng with other 
: Lord & Thomas and Logan cubis: ab: aie albania times: 
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that went fastest, and the kind of 
garments people were asking for. 
Let’s go through your stock now, 
and fill in what you need. You 
can buy more intelligently now 
than you possibly could later.” 

Even though they may say their 
inventory is not taken, our sales- 
men know that most of their cus- 
tomers have a more or less ac- 
curate system of perpetual inven- 
tory, and realize that the excuse 
is a subterfuge. 

While this last method of meet- 
ing the objection may be confined 
to one particular industry, the 
point is that by knowing the re- 
tailer’s business almost as well as 
he does, and by knowing the 
routine methods used in a clothing 
store, salesmen can often break 
down the dealer’s resistance. 

Other salesmen, equally well 
posted in other lines, can work out 
their own answers. 

Another salesman works in this 


ay: 

“My regular customers seldom 
tell me to come back later,” he 
said, “unless they have some real 
good reason. It’s the new fellow, 
the account I’m trying to open, 
who tries to put me off. Then I 
tell him this: 

“*See here, Mr. Blake, I’m 
traveling with four trunks; my 
expenses are high, and every day 
counts. I came up here, opened 
my line, spent time and money ex- 
pressly to see you. I’ve been 
traveling for many years, know 
something of this business, and I 
believe our line meets your re- 
quirements. Our house is one of 
the recognized leaders in the in- 
dustry. Now is your chance to see 
our line. I’ve spent time and money 
coming up here, and I cannot 
afford to do it again. Look at 
our goods this time, and if you 
cannot use any of it, I won't 
bother you later. Now’s your 
chance, and it’s now or never’.” 

The foregoing answers to the 
suggestion, “Come back and see me 
on your next trip,” are general 
enough to apply to many indus- 
tries. After again emphasizing 
the belief that the best way to meet 
this objection is to prevent its ever 
being made, the direct answers 
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suggested in the preceding para- 
graphs may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

1. The market is going up. 

2. There is going to be a short- 
age. 
3. By the time I get around 
again, the best numbers will be 
withdrawn. 

4. The price on this leader is 
going up after a certain percent- 
age of our production is sold. 

Here is a profitable article 
that you can sell right now. 

6. Our merchandise has _ the 
following advantages over the line 
you are waiting for. 

7. Use our product as a standard 
- comparison for your regular 
ine. 

8. You know what you need 
now, better than you will in three 
months, 

9. I cannot afford to come back 
again—it’s now or never. 


Moto Meter Reports Income 

Net income of The Moto Meter Com- 
pany, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
motor temperature indicators, and sub- 
sidiaries, for the quarter ended June 30, 
1926, was $572,636, after depreciation 
and Federal taxes. ‘This compares with 
$579,137 for the same quarter in 1925. 
For the first six months of this year, 
net income totaled $1,094,852, compared 
with $992,599 for the first half of last 
year. 


Frederick-Ellis Agency 


Incorporated 

The Frederick Ellis Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been _incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. E. T. Gash has been elected 
president; F. T. Kruss, vice-president; 
P. Weaver, treasurer, and 4 
Gage, Jr., secretary. 


Braeburn Steel Sales Now 


Directed from Pittsburgh 

The Braeburn Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, Braeburn, Pa., high speed, carbon 
and alloy tools, has opened general 
sales offices at Pittsburgh, where 
H. Oliver Williams, vice-president in 
charge of sales, will make his headquar- 
ters. 


Mail-Order Account for 


Boston Agency 
The Gem Jewelry Company, Boston, 
mail-order house, has appointed the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising. Magazines are being used 
in a test campaign. 
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M:: than one hundred 

advertisers in the auto- 
motive and accessory field find it 7 
an advantage to place their = 
Outdoor Advertising with the © 
National Outdoor Advertising | 
Bureau, through the agencies | 
which handle their advertising in | 
other media. u 


Any agency having membership in 7 
the National Outdoor Advertising © 
Bureau will gladly give you | 
reliable and up-to-date informa- | 
tion about Outdoor Advertising. © 


An Organizati iding a Complete Service in Outdoor Advertising through Advertising Agerieh 
1 Park pay General Motors Building, Detroit 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago Bre 














Trying a New Idea without 
Disturbing the Old 


How the Blue Streak Underwear Company Developed a New Product 
by Analyzing the Weak Points of the Former Line 


By Brian W. Clarke 


Vice-President, Blue Streak Underwear Co. 


4 is giving away no secret to say 
that business has not been so 
good in the manufacture of men’s 
cotton union-suits. Conditions in 
the industry, due to a multitude of 
causes, came to a point where sales 
of our product were on a price 
basis alone. 

Reasons for this were many and 
varied. Manufacturers who found 
their market for women’s under- 
wear, for example, being dis- 
placed by rayon, turned to the 
manufacture of men’s union-suits. 
Other manufacturers, with big 
capacity for war-time production, 
sold some of their machinery sec- 
ond-hand which, getting into the 
hands of people new to the busi- 
ness, increased production tremen- 
dously. Savage price competition 
was the result. As is well known 
to Printers’ INK readers, plans 
have been under way in some parts 
of the industry to scrap old 
machinery in the hope that it will 
equalize production and consump- 
tion. Many other causes of ob- 
scure origin, due to world-wide 
conditions, are interesting but don’t 
help the condition. 

Whether conditions were due to 
over-production or under-consump- 
tion is a point which will be argued 
for some time. The net result 
was what interested us. One of 
our salesmen would go out to call 
on a buyer. The buyer would say 
something like this: “How much is 
your fourteen pound union-suit ?” 
When the salesman mentioned the 
price, the buyer very often wouldn’t 
look at the samples. He didn’t 
want to see them—would give the 
salesman no opportunity to dis- 
play the fine points of the prod- 
uct’s manufacture, its wearing 
qualities, or to do any sort of a 
real selling job. Buyers knew 
where they could get a fourteen 
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pound union-suit cheaper than ours 
and that was all there was to it. 
It seemed to us that in as serious 
a condition as this something would 
have to be done, even though we 
had to make a total break with 
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COPY THAT BORDERS ON THE SENSATIONAL 
IS USED TO FEATURE THE NEW 
DEVELOPMENT 


manufacturing and selling tradi- 
tions in our industry. 

It occurred to me that there is 
no better way to develop a novelty 
which would take a product out 
of the price class than by care- 
fully analyzing the weakest points 
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of the product. One of the weak- 
est features of underwear was that 
eventually the buttons came off, 
that the button holes would grow 
larger as the suit was continually 
washed, and the buttons would 
not stay put. That made the union- 
suit bulge in front and not fit so 
well as when it was made. 

One day out in the woods I was 
smoking a pipe to think it over 
and looking at my hookless fas- 
tener tobacco pouch I wondered 
why, since it was without buttons 
and closed the aperture success- 
fully, the same idea couldn’t be 
applied to a union-suit. It was 
obvious that it would eliminate 
buttons and their disadvantages. 

The device which worked on my 
tobacco pouch and which I wanted 
to apply to our union-suit was 


invented in 1893 and was first used’ 


to close the old-fashioned vent in 
the back of women’s skirts. The 


company, located at Meadville, Pa., 
sells its product by the yard to 
makers of tobacco pouches, arctics, 
leggings for children and some 


fifty other different articles of 
merchandise. I took the train for 
Meadville and put up my plan for 
adapting it to underwear to the 
people there. At first they didn’t 
see how it could be done. I didn’t 
realize all the difficulties in the 
way. Experiments that went on in 
our production department before 
the general idea could be success- 
fully applied are too numerous to 
mention. It was a long struggle 
before the proper tape arrange- 
ment on the back of the hookless 
fastener could be arranged so that 
it could be easily put on by opera- 
tors to launder properly and meet 
all the other conditions. 

The company which takes to the 
Meadville manufacturers an adap- 
tation of the hookless fastener to 
anew use gets the exclusive use 
of the fastener for that industry. 
Other users in this field must get 
the license from it. 

The Hookless Fastener Company 
started to advertise early this 
year, as the readers of PRINTERS’ 
InK know, in order to register in 
the public mind -the fact that its 
idea was an addition to any prod- 
uct. Every manufacturer-user thus 
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secures a certain amount of pre- 
liminary advertising. 

It seemed to me that we should 
adopt consumer advertising to tie- 
up with the fastener company’s 
advertising and to call attention to 
the public to our new specialty, 
which we labelled Blue Streak. 
But before we began to advertise 
the specialty it seemed advisable 
to make a change in our orgdniza- 
tion, to incorporate a special com- 
pany for the pushing of this 
particular item. The reason for this 
decision was that the remainder of 
our line is partly private brand 
and partly our own name. We 
formed the Blue Streak Underwear 
Company under the address of our 
selling agent so that, without dis- 
turbing our other jobber relations, 
we could give a jobber the ex- 
clusive right in a territory for 
Blue Streak. We wanted to make 
it worth while for him to get be- 
hind it. The addition of the hook- 
less fastener idea put Blue Streak 
out of the price class and gave it 
a new talking point. It wasn’t any 
longer just a union-suit of a cer- 
tain weight and quality but a time- 
saving, button-saving, convenience 
idea. 

Our other lines had general job- 
ber representation. On this we 
wanted exclusive representation in 
confined territories where we could 
carefully observe results and the 
way the consumers took to the 
new idea. So far we have been 
trying it out in one Middle-West- 
ern territory, where it is going 
well. We arranged a meeting, ad- 
dressed the jobbers’ salesmen and 
as a first move tried to sell each 
man the idea of wearing a suit of 
Blue Streak himself. We didn’t 
know any better way to get a man 
enthused about our new product 
than to make him a user of it 
from the very start. In the first 
territory with restricted distribu- 
tion in a limited number of retail 
outlets, we confined. our advertis- 
ing to direct mail, counter displays 
and other local dealer helps. We 
didn’t want to fool ourselves by 
too much pressure in the first trial 
territory. We wanted the product 
to stand on its own feet with a 
limited amount of pushing and se- 
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Why Should 
A Farm Paper 


be 100% Serious 


EN? MAGAZINE for city people with a 
million or more circulation devotes 


even half its space to serious business 
problems. C. A. Taylor and Farm Life’s 
editors are responding to the demand of 
the farm families that they have their share 
of relaxation mixed with an intelligent 
consideration of farm crops, farm markets 
and farm housekeeping: More than a mil- 
lion farm families with homes in every 
state in the union have expressed their 
approval with their subscriptions. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


cAdvertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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cure repeat orders by its own abil- 
ity to inspire word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising because of its novelty 
and usefulness. 

This may not be the accepted 
method of putting over a novelty. 
Usually I realize high pressure 
methods are used from the start. 
But remember we are conservative 
people in a very conservative busi- 
ness—notoriously slow to break 
away from tradition. 

The results in the one territory 
which we have been watching 
closely have encouraged us suffi- 
ciently to put a modest advertising 
campaign behind the next territory 
we enter. 

For this purpose we have se- 
lected a small list of newspapers 
in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict and will begin to tell men 
who wear and dealers who sell 
underwear why we think Blue 
Streak union-suits with the hook- 
less fastener idea should prove 
profitable to both of them. That, 
in brief, is the story of how we 
have gone about developing a 
novelty item to take our product 
out of the “price only” class. It 
isn’t a startling story of results so 
far. It is too early to tell about 
that yet. 

But we believe that the plan of 
searching for the weakest point in 
the product suffering from price 
competition and strengthening that 
weakness is a logical way to create 
a novelty which can be advertised. 


Chain Grocers 


to Discuss Brand 
Reductions 


HE number of brands and 

duplications which the chain 
stores are forced to carry will be 
up for discussion at -the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the National Chain 
Store Grocers’ Association of the 
United States, to be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
October 5, 6 and 7. The question 
as to whether or not a reduction 
in the number of brands and dupli- 
cations would result in further 
economies for the chain grocery 
stores has been given a prominent 
place on the program. 
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Three other questions to be dis- 
cussed, of especial interest to na- 
tional advertisers, are: “Advertis- 
ing as an Aid in Building Up Your 
Industry,” “How Can Sales Be 
Built Up Profitably without Re- 
sorting to the Usual Practice of 
Price Cutting?” and “Is It Good 
Business to Follow a Competitor’s 
Advertisement of Cut Prices or 
Specials ?” 

Among a number of questions 
scheduled for discussion at the 
meeting of the association, which 
will be presided over by its presi- 
dent, M. B. Skaggs, of the Skaggs 
United Stores, Portland, Oreg., 
are: 


“The Chain Store Grocer, from a 
Trade Press and Advertising View- 
point,” by Godfrey M. Lebhar, The 
Chain Store Age, H. H. Lestice, Chain 
Store Advertising, Ellis L. Howland, 
New York Journal of Commerce, and 
Horace Barrett, The American Grocer; 
“Store Inspection and Supervision of 
Stores”; “What Is the Best Manner of 
Compensating Managers and Clerks?”; 
“What Is the Best Means of Interesting 
the Housewife in Chain Store Buying?”; 

*‘Personnel Direction; Recruiting Se- 
lection, Employment ‘and Training”; 
“Standardization of Store Stocks and 
Fixtures”; “Has Our Code of Ethics 
Proven od Value, and If So, How?” 
“What Effect, If Any, Has It Had on 
the Renting of Stores or Hiring of 
Managers?”; “The Trend of Instalment 
Buying and Its Effect on Cash Selling”; 
“What Has Been the Most Successful 
Method of Building Up Weak Stores?” 
“The Wisdom or Danger of Buying 
Futures”; “Action Should Be Taken 
with a View to ingcoving the Quality 
of Canned Goods, Eliminating Seconds 
and All Undesirables Packed” ; 

“Is the Operation of Trucks by Con- 
tract More Economical Than Company 
Owned?”; “What Is the Best Manner 
of Buying and Handling Fruits and 
Vegetables?”’; “To What Extent Have 
Meat Markets Been Added, and with 
What Results?”; “Has Competition or 
Public Demand Prompted the Installing 
of Phones, Delivery and Credit by Some 
Chains?”; “What Kind of Insurance Is 
Carried ?”; 

“What Proportion Is Placed with 
Insurance Companies and Carried by 
Members?”; “What Has Proven the 
Best Method for Preventing Short- 
ages?’’; “Changing Conditions Affecting 
Chain Store Merchandising, and How 
Best to Meet Them”; “Financial Con- 
ditions Abroad and Possible Effect. on 
Food Prices in This Country—A Sub- 
ject for Consideration of Buyers’; “lf 
Country Stores Take Eggs in Trade for 
Merchandise, Should the Store Manager 
or yy ae Name the Price?” and 
“Do Adding Machines Tend to Slow Up 
Sales During Rush Hours, or Do They 
Correct Enough Errors to Make Them 
Profitable?” 
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Louisville / 
A Rich, Accessible, Market 


INE railroads, five electric interurban 

lines and a network of splendid hard- 
surfaced highways multiply the length, 
breadth, area and buying power of the Louis- 
ville and Kentucky market. 


Kentucky is spending over $12,000,- 
000.00 a year on its highways—a 
gigantic road building programme 
that is fast linking the entire State 
more closely with its one big metrop- 
olis—Louisville. 


You can COVER this great, accessible market 
at one small cost through The Courier-Journal 
and The Louisville Times, progressive newspa- 
pers whose dominant leadership in this terri- 
tory has never been challenged since 1826. 


The Conrier-Zournal 4 
EMC THE LOUISVILLE TIMES | 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


139000 
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ERE’S the sort of thing which is being 
repeated day after day in families 
throughout St. Louis and The 49th State. 

A single issue of The Globe-Democrat offers 
merchandise and services literally worth mil- 
lions... .Pianos, clothing, homes, safety-deposit 
boxes, radio sets, automobiles, food, household 
equipment, travel. 

And day after day, in thousands of 49th State 
homes, people are buying these interesting 
things. 

No other advertising medium carries the ad- 
vertising message to so many people in The 49th 
State, as The Globe-Democrat does day in and 
day out. 

Here’s the most powerful single sales influ- 
ence in The 49th State—reaching all parts of 
the circle which marks St. Louis’ market. A 
market with $20,000,000,000 buying power. 

It’s an influence which is daily at work among 
many people who never read any other St. Louis 
paper but The Globe-Democrat. 


Clobe-Memocrat 
St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards Guy 8. Osborn J. R. Scolaro 
New York Chicago Detroit 
C. Gee. Krogness Dorland Agency, Ltd. 
San Francisco London 
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Time Tried 
and Tested 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 
ABRASIVEINDUSTRY 
Established 1920 
POWER BOATING 
Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 


The Penton Press—printers of 

newspapers, business papers, 

natio: magazines, books, 
catalogs, etc. 





Industrial Statesmanship 


Some Thoughts on Modern Leadership in Industry 


By Roy Dickinson 


M EN interested in management 
and men who work for 
wages in factories have been tak- 
ing an increasing interest in the 
relation of wages, productivity and 
purchasing power. The recent in- 
terview in Printers’ INK with 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
showed the attitude of the newer 
element in the Federation. Manage- 
ment’s interest in the good busi- 
ness value of wages and the 
relation of these wages to the 
productivity of the individual 
worker has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. Under our dynamic 
system of the production of wealth 
the question is: “What kind of ad- 
vances in the form of wages, and 
what sort of profit system will 
produce the greatest amount of 
wealth ?” : 

Whenever goods start to pile up 
in the channels of distribution and 
management becomes anxious, 
there is a cry which goes abroad 
to cut wages to the bone. Yet 
there is a modern management ten- 
dency to consider wages not en- 
tirely as a passive factor in re- 
lation to production; but as an 
active factor, a real force in 
stabilized purchasing power. 
Management which, in a time of 
temporary depression, looks upon 
wages only in their passive rela- 
tion and cuts them too suddenly, 
will still further intensify a serious 
situation by cutting off additional 
purchasing power that is needed 
to build effective demand. 

If, instead of deciding to make 
too drastic wage cuts, employers 
rely upon increased efficiency in 
management, better sales plans and 
the installation of labor-saving de- 
vices, they may do much to avert 
a national depression. A group of 
executives believing in this theory 
of wages did yeoman service in the 
depression of 1921, both by action 
in their own plants and by persuad- 
ing other executives to adopt their 
policy, 


opposing 


It has been interesting to observe 
how much more than a coincidence 
it is, that manufacturers who have 
given a great deal of attention to 
the merchandising and advertising 
sides of their business have been 
able to run at full time production, 
or nearly so, during times of de- 
pression. The modern group in 
management includes men whose 
names and products have been 
made famous by national adver- 
tising. Manufacturers with con- 
trol over their output have been 
able to lengthen buying seasons, 
develop new products for off- 
season sale, and by especially skill- 
ful sales methods have stabilized 
their business and so_ increased 
continuity of employment. This 
new type of efficiency in manage- 
ment has gradually resulted in in- 
ducing the leaders and forces of 
labor, previously concerned only 
with production, to display more 
interest in the selling side. 


STUDY IS IMPERATIVE 


Thoughts concerning the new 
management may be stimulated by 
reading a book by Sam A. 
Lewisohn, vice-president of the 
Miami Copper Company, chair- 
man of the board of The Ameri- 
can Management Association, and 
occasional contributor to Print- 
ERS INK. This book is called 
“The New Leadership in Industry” 
and is soon to be published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. Mr. 
Lewisohn, himself a large em- 
ployer, takes a determined stand 
that the problem of organization 
would arise even on an isolated 
island where there was no formal 
system of capitalism or any other 
system. Not any system is to 
blame for poor understanding of 
the problems of handling men, but 
neglect and lack of study leads to 
poor management. 

Instead of treating the vwhole 
subject of industrial relation from 
the traditional viewpoint of great 
forces battling for 
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supremacy, Mr. Lewisohn takes a 
new angle. He shows that in any 
type of organization, even in a 
pure democracy such as the con- 
sumers’ co-operative in England, 
there is always a difficulty in getting 
smooth harmony between the ex- 
ecutives and subordinates. He as- 
serts that responsibility for sound 
human relation is not equally 
divided between management and 
men, and therefore concludes that 
the solution is not one for more 
co-operation but for more and bet- 
ter leadership. Instead of insist- 
ing that the problem is one for 
greater education of the man who 
works in the shop for wages, this 
employer makes the frank and 
somewhat astonishing assertion 
that the key to the whole situation 
has been and always will be the 
better education of the employer. 
He pays his respects to the 
socialistic cry that the stupidity of 
managers in handling labor is due 
to orders from Wall Street: 

Local production executives are, in 
fact, the determining factors in local 
management. f the financial group is 
interested in anything, it is in profits. 
And there is no surer way of disturbing 
profits than by disturbing the existing 
managerial group who are making these 
profits. 

The idea that the banking group con- 
trols labor policies is a great over- 
simplification which may be illustrated 
by the following example. There is a 
prominent banking house which is inter- 
ested in the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
It is also interested in the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Both are very important so 
road systems. It would seem that the 
influence of this banking house should 
be similar in both railroads. But the 
railroads have Pe ow sve different labor 
policies. The B. & O. Railroad has in- 
troduced an interesting experiment in 
working out co-operation in the shops 
between union committees and managers. 
The Union Pacific has refused to treat 
with the unions and instituted an elabo- 
rate plan of employee representation. 

Bankers are more interest in results 
than in theories. 

The author does not feel that 
engineering training which so 
often leads men to positions of 
management, is the best sort of 
training for the type of_leader- 
ship he has in mind. The en- 
‘gineer comes under scrutiny in his 
relation to modern management, 
especially in handling workers, on 
these four counts: 


1. The increasing importance of en- 
gineers as industrial executives. 
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2. The fact that the management of 
la - relations is largely in their hands. 
. The overwhelming importance of a 
sat administration of these relations. 

4. The lack of preparedness of engineer 
executives to handle these matters prop- 
erly. 

This criticism of the engineering 
type of mind in its ability to deal 
with human problems will cause 
much discussion in management 
circles. 

The question in the mind of 
every president who, influenced by 
the successful profit-sharing plans 
of General Motors, the Standard 
Oil of Indiana and other outstand- 
ing successes in this field, decides 
to try a profit-sharing plan of his 
own, is answered conclusively by 
Mr. Lewisohn. It is a mistake, he 
asserts, for a business man to in- 
stitute any system which may 
divide the final responsibility for 
successful management. In this 
connection he says: 

“To me, the soundest feature of 
the industrial system is that the 
initiative for getting results is 
centered, in the case of each busi- 
ness enterprise, in one person, the 
employer. Either as owner or 
manager, he has the responsibility 
of making good at his job. It is 
a mistake to have any system grow 
up in which the final responsibility 
for administration is divided. Any 
plans that are devised for giving 
employees. participation to a 
greater degree in management 
must not diminish management’s 
initiative or responsibility and 
must not be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for leadership. Such plans 
for employee participation must 
supplement management, not sup- 
plant it. It is a great mistake to 
consider this devicé as a means of 
balancing the power of manage- 
ment by the power. of. another 
group. It should rather be re- 
garded as a mechanism which the 
management officials utilize to 


assist them in their function of 


leadership. It is a technique for 
making leadership compatible with 
democratic ideals. 

“The existing capitalistic sys- 
tem is far from perfect but in 
attempting to improve it, it would 
be a serious mistake to create a 
hybrid system of dual control. It 
would be futile and merely lead 
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TOO MANY 


F you go into the New York subway 

about half-past five on a rainy after- 
noon you will probably feel that too many 
people are using the subway. 

Walk back up to the street and try for 
a taxicab and you will find that most of 
the flags are down. Too many people want 
to use taxicabs. 

Say you are lucky enough to stop a 
vacant cab and bundle in. No progress, 
no speed— because there are now too many 
cabs, automobiles, trolleys, vans and mail 
trucks. 

Would you go into business? Insurance, 
antiques, woolens, automobiles. There are 
too many people in those lines of endeavor 
already. 

Very well; try steel, breakfast foods, 
shoes or cold creams. You will find too 
many there also. 

Choose a novel business or make a new 
thing, and attempt by advertising to draw 
attention to what you have to sell. 

Advertise where? There are already too 
many pages of advertising in our leading 
magazines and dailies—too many signs 
along the highways—too many pieces of 
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printed direct advertising in any delivery 
of mail. 

Too many of everything for the man 
who would pull himself out of the crowd 
without special effort or special intelli- 
gence. 

Yet every “too many” means multi- 
plied demand for the man who knows how 
to supply it. 

Too many people wanting to ride means 
business for the motor-builder. 

Too many cars on the roads means 
more business for the road-builder. 

The throng that one man sees as com- 
petition another may see as consumers. 
The bigger the crowd, the bigger the op- 
portunity to sell to it. 

Too many advertisers? Well, that’s a 


better opportunity for the advertiser and 
the agency that can do a little better job 
in a littlé better fashion. 
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to chaos in the industrial system 
if we attempted to change it over- 
night, and suddenly evolve a two- 
headed monster in the form of two 
groups responsible for the same 
enterprise. Surely, Americans 
have had enough of the hamper- 
ing effects of checks and balances 
in the political field to make them 
wary of creating checks and 
balances in other fields. 

“There are questions of wages, 
hours of labor, working conditions 
and discipline in which are in- 
volved the very essence of the re- 
lation of employment. These are 
matters of direct interest to em- 
ployees that management must dis- 
cuss regularly and thoroughly with 
its employees, and in most of these 
the decision should be joint. Out- 
side of this field, there are often 
a large number of constructive 
ideas that can be elicited from the 
workers by consultation, giving 
them the opportunity of construc- 
tive co-operation with manage- 
ment. 

“Employees should be informed 
about the large questions of man- 
agement just as far as is possible. 
They should be told about the 
financial status of the company 
and the economics of their in- 
dustry. One of the great advan- 
tages of a shop committee system 
is that it furnishes a vehicle for 
discussing these questions in an 
effective and continuous fashion. 
But while employees should be in- 
formed on many important phases 
of management problems, it would 
not lead to effective results if they 
were asked to share the respon- 
sibility in decisions on larger ques- 
tions of policy, as, for instance, 
finance, selling, purchasing and 
planning. 

“At several conferences of execu- 
tives called to discuss this subject, 
it has been agreed that employee 
representation does not fulfil its 
possibilities until it is conducted in 
such a way as to encourage con- 
structive suggestions and contribu- 
tions from employees. Participa- 
tion in management to this extent, 
or perhaps I should rather use 
the phrase ‘assistance in manage- 
ment’ is entirely consistent with 
those two requirements that the in- 
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dustrial system should meet—the 
self-development of the human 
beings within the system and ef- 
fective production of physical 
goods in large volume. The 
curious thing is that employees 
often seem reluctant to assume re- 
sponsibilities and prefer the 
luxury of being critics. To over- 
come this reluctance, continuous 
efforts on the part of the manage- 
ment are necessary to secure group 
co-operation. This is where the 
educational value of employee 
representation enters.” 

Employee representation, it is 
pointed out, is of many decided 
advantages to management. The 
principle of consultation as 
worked out through employee 
representation, serves the follow- 
ing definite functions: 


(a) It enables the management to 
interpret itself to the men, and the men 
to interpret their aspirations to the 
management. 

(b) It serves as a vehicle for laying 
the facts of the business before the 
workmen and thus gives each workman 
the realization that he is being consulted. 

(c) It furnishes a method of discuss- 
ing wages and hours with the employees 
as a group and coming to an agreement 
concerning them. Shop committees have 
proved very useful in wage and piece- 
work adjustments. 

(d) It increases the sense of self-im- 
portance and_ responsibility of each 
workman, and creates a_ feeling of 
identification of himself with the plant 
organization. 

(e) It has great educational value in 
teaching the workers self-discipline. 

(f) ft enables the management to 
utilize the practical knowledge and ex- 
perience of the employees. 

(g) Properly supplemented by careful 
intensive education, it gives the em- 
ployees a creative concern in their work. 


The new type of leadership de- 


scribed by Mr. Lewisohn is not 
of the old dictatorial kind, nor yet 
the town meeting, “too-much- 
talking” type where everybody has 
a finger in the pie. Rather, the 
new leadership, it is pointed out, 
is that of constructive leadership 
through consultation. This type 
of leadership will consider wages 
not as a passive but as an active 
factor in production. It will do 
away with ill-timed cuts in wages 
and ill-advised quick increases in 
wages without a corresponding in- 
crease in production. As_ the 
author says: “This proper policy 
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Every advertising page; like 
every editorial page in Good 
Housekeeping, is guaranteed. 
Readers believe in Good 
Housekeeping because they 
| have learned that they can 


| trust it. 


| Advertisers know that only 
sound products, for which 
fair claims are made, can be 
shown in Good Housekeep- 
| ing’s pages and they see 
| that this policy pays by in- 
| creasing the effectiveness of 
their advertising. 


The resultant Good Will is 
an asset of value that in- 
creases as inevitably as funds 
at compound interest. 
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following tabulation, No. 1 is 
Good Housekeeping: 
Pages of 

Magazine Total Accounts Advertising 
No. 1 593 928 
No. 447 —-801/, 
No. 369 517 
No. 210 239"/,0 
No. 364 -3431/,, 
No. 329 319 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


This is the fifth in a series 
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insures a helpful balance of con- 
suming and producing power.” He 
suggests that the maintenance of 
wages at a certain definite level 
may serve as a sort of “bogey” 
for management to reach. It will 
attempt to eliminate waste in 
production and distribution 
methods and make every other 
effort to run along at a profit be- 
fore touching wages, in times of 
depression. He shows that the in- 
dustrial prosperity which followed 
in concerns which did not make 
a drastic cut in wages in the de- 
pression of 1921 contradicts the 
prophecies of the dire results 
which would follow a failure to 
pursue a_ policy of _ severe 
“liquidation of labor,” which was 
a term much in(gse at that time. 
As he says: 

The effects observed in low-wage coyn- 
tries, the experience of England when 
she adopted an illiberal policy, the 
gratifying results in the United States 
with its high per-capita production, fol- 
lowing a courageous course of paying 
high money wages, points to the de- 
sirability of avoiding a niggardly spirit 
in the matter of general wage policies. 
Employers must avoid the disastrous 
policy of general wage inflation during 
boom periods, but during other periods 
what is known of economic analysis 
should impel them to lean on the liberal 
side. 


The author includes in his book 
a discussion of the various forms 
of shop committees, unionism and 
how to deal with it, and similar 
issues which have been made in 
the past subjects of contention. 
Economists tell us that the con- 
tinuance of our present prosperity 
depends upon our ability to reduce 
selling costs without cutting wages 
and thus cutting into our national 
purchasing power. The more 
every manufacturer knows about 
the new type of leadership which 
has given practical’ demonstration 
of its ability to accomplish this 
happy condition, the more he can 
aid in keeping his industry and 
all industry on an even keel. 


Estate of A. A. Christian 
Probated 


The personal estate of the late Addi- 
son A. Christian, formerly general man- 
ager of Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
department store, has been valued at 
$50,000, according to the probate, 
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Northwestern Texas Counties 
to Be Advertised 


Representatives of commercial and 
farming interests of ten counties in 
Northwest Texas, in the region known 
as the Lower Panhandle, have formed 
an association to advertise the 
natural advantages of that section to all 
parts of the United States, and to de- 
velop local sentiment in every indi- 
vidual community in favor of local 
advertising campaigns. 

> Miller, of Plainview, Tex., was 
named president of the association, and 
H. _B. Adams, of Lockney, secretary. 

Farm journals and other mediums 
will be used, centering the advertising 
in the regions of the United States 
where the people are most interested in 
agricultural lines. 

The association will work in conjunc- 
tion with the agricultural department of 
the Santa Fe Railroad and the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 


New Accounts for Pacific Coast 
Agency 

The Shere Metal Products Company, 
Oakland, Calif., manufacturer of the 
Shere Gat-Gun, an appliance for greas- 
ing automobiles, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with K. L. Hamman-Adver- 
tising, Inc., of that city. This agency 
also has obtained the account of the 
Pacific Manifolding Book Company, 
Oakland. 


New Account for Steddiford 
Pitt Agency 

The advertising account of The Sey- 
mour Products Company, Seymour, 
Conn., manufacturer of fabricated metal 
products, has been placed with the Sted- 
diford Pitt Company, New Haven, 
Conn., advertising agency. Direct mail 
and business papers are to be used. 


J. M. Baker with Fasheen 
Knitting Mills 

J. M. Baker has joined the Fasheen 
Knitting Mills, East Boston, Mass., 
manufacturer of knit garments, as sales 
promotion manager. He has been with 
the sales promotion department of the 
Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. 


National Cloak & Suit Sales 

Sales of the National Cloak & Suit 
Company,, New York, for July, 1926, 
amounted to $2,098,477, against $2,249,- 
654 in July, 1925. For the seven-month 
period of this year, sales of $21,690,741 
are reported, as against $23,556,664 for 
last year. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen 
The Hollywood, Calif., Daily Citizen 


has appointed M. C. Mogensen & Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, San 
Francisco, as its national advertising 
representatives. 
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Alice in Beautyland 


Page Paris and Florenz Ziegfeld 


By Elizabeth Emmett 


ete remember what happened 
to Alice when she went down 
the rabbit hole. You recall, don’t 
you, the magic contents of the 
bottle that caused her to shrink 
until she could almost get through 
a keyhole? And how, after par- 
taking of a little cake she shot out 
like the largest telescope in the 
world? Likewise, the mushroom 
whose wonderful properties en- 
abled her to adjust her size accord- 
ing to her desires? 

Wonderland, indeed. But how 
pale, how tame by comparison with 
the wonders that await her when 
she goes through Beautyland per- 
sonally conducted by some of the 
advertisements of today. 

To be, or not to be beautiful. 
That is a question for her to de- 
cide. Whether to join the ranks 
of beautiful women—according to 
the advertisements they must be 
numbered by the tens of millions 
—to become a nonentity among the 
many or, by maintaining a passive 
resistance against insidious propa- 
ganda, acquire a reputation for 
plainness that will render her at 
least individual. 

Shall it be beauty, Alice? 

Give heed, then, to the words of 
the wise men (and women) who 
come, apparently, from all quar- 
ters of the globe bearing oint- 
ments and soaps, creams and 
powders, liquids and _ pastes. 
Almost any one of these alone has 
the potency to turn an ugly 
duckling into a beautiful glittering 
swan. Ugliness extracted pain- 
lessly. Beauty made to order 
while you wait. And you don’t 
have to wait long: 

Here is beauty insurance. 

Lovely skin is so important to your 
beauty. Now every woman can have it 
—quickly, easily. 

See blemishes go; skin ow lovely. 
Here is a simple new pon Eg One that 


thousands of beautiful women have used 
for ten years or more. 


They will not guarantee loveli- 
ness by this new method. in less 
than two weeks, but then, Rome 


wasn't built in a day, you know. 
Poor Ponce de Leon was born 
400 years too soon for, though 
time flies, 
The world stays young today. 
Birthdays matter little. 
Beauty no longer need vanish with the 
years. 


Apparently one soap alone has 
accomplished this miracle; a@ soap 
that.j.-*. . has become the 
world’s most widely accepted 
beauty method. World experts in 
beauty urge it. It is the most 
widely advertised of beauty meth- 
ods throughout the world today.” 

Alice would like to know why 
so important a news item has not 


seeped through even “the carefully 


guarded portals of the Colony 
Club” where “one sees New York 
society at its best. There are none 
in the world more fastidious than” 
the women “distinguished and ele- 
gant who make up the membership 
of the Club.” 

Yet somebody, a fiend of a 
statistician with a thirst for in- 
formation, slipped through the 
guarded portals and asked 400 of 
those elegant and. distinguished 
ladies what soap they used, which 
reminds me of Alice’s remarks to 
the Hatter when he told her that 
her hair needed cutting: 

“*You should learn,’ said Alice 
with some severity, ‘not to make 
personal remarks. It’s very rude.’” 

But, although there’s “a little of 
the grand manner of old traditions 
lingering beneath its glittering sur- 
face, New York society at its best” 
is “gay, gracious, suave.” 

Graciously then, we may pre- 
sume, the 400 submitted to be 
quizzed and, suavely, no doubt, 
206 of them named the same soap 
as “the best for their skin.” If 
such women “who can afford the 
most costly personal luxuries” take 
care of their skin with a soap that 
sells at twenty-five cents a cake; 
Alice . would like to know who 
buys the dollar-per-cake soap that 
she has read about but never 
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to Clubs and Mem} 
GENERAL FEDERA 


-ICRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, throughits 


ms 
\ 
) 


Club Corner, has been selected by 


| the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to conduct its unique edu- 


cational contest. 


Here is the plan and story of the contest as out- 
lined by Mrs. L. A. Miller, Chairman of Fine Arts 
of the General Federation, in a letter to the editor: 


Iam venturing, because of the 
interest of Scribner’s in the 
General Federation, to tell 
you about a project of the 
Department of Fine Arts, 
looking toward greater ap- 
preciation of the creative 
work of America. 

Let us “ make believe” that 
some unknown friend has 
given a beautiful country 
home to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. It is 
furnished simply, in good 
taste. There is a large living- 
room with built-in book- 
shelves on either side the 
great stone fireplace, but no 
books; there is a fine phono- 
graph and a filing-cabinet, but 
no records; there are no pic- 
tures or other works of art— 
but a soft background of neu- 
tral-tinted walls and rugs. 
Our generous friend has 
placed a checking account at 
our disposal and prefers that 
we select these intimate be- 
longings for ourselves, with one 
condition: All books must 
be by American writers and 
published in America; all 
music must be by American 
composers; and all bits of 
marble and bronze, all pic- 
tures, must be by American 


artists. For once, we are go- 
ing to spend all the money we 
wish—on paper—remember- 
ing always that this is a coun- 
try house, an average Amer- 
ican home, not a show-place. 
We are limited only by our 
own ideas of harmony and 
good taste. 

It will be the privilege and 
the duty of every Fine Arts 
Chairman to help us furnish 
this hypothetical home with 
books and music. Every Lit- 
erature Chairman will wish to 
submit a list of books for the 
shelves, and every Chairman 
of Music will wish to recom- 
mend records. 


The General Federation in- 
vites any club, or any woman 
belonging to a federated club, 
to offer a list in any or all of 
these contests. The same per- 
son may win in all three 
classes if her lists are best in 
all. 


If this project appeals to 
you, may we count upon the 
Club Corner to introduce it to 
the many discriminating read- 
ers of Scribner’s? 


Very sincerely yours, 
NELLIE BURGET MILLER. 
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PRIZES 


Mubs affiliated with the 
OMEN’S CLUBS 


LIST OF AWARDS 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offers One Thousand Dollars in 
Cash Prizes and several fine editions from Scribner’s Library 


of Modern Authors. 
Literature 


For the best list of two hundred books, writ- 
American authors and published in 
pb B These books need not deal with 


discussion of present-day 

pilations made and edited by Americans may 
be included. 

First Prize $300 Second Prize: $100 
Third Prize: The Cornhi'l Edition of the 
works of William Makepeace Thackeray, in 
26 volumes, beautifully bound. 

Additional awards of $50 will be made to the two 
leaders of the honorable-mention list. 


eMusic 

For the best list of one hundred records, the 
music of which is composed by Americans. 
First Prize: $150 Second Prize: $50 
Third Prize: The Thistle Edition of the 
works of J. M. Barrie in 12 volumes. 
Additional awards of $25 will be made to the two 
leaders of the honorable-mention list. 


¢ Art 
For the best essay, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
upon the subject, ‘‘America’s Distinctive 
Contribution to Painting and Sculpture,”’ we 
will award: 
First Prize, $150 Second Prize, $50 
Third Prize: The Thistle Edition of the works 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, in 25 volumes. 
Additional awards of $25 will be made to the two 
leaders of the honorable-mention list. 

e General Federation Chairman of Art will 
supply a list of pictures, bronzes, and marbles to 
complete the cultural furnishing of our house. 


Conditions of the Contest 
3 Have lists typewritten on one side of paper only, with double space between 
@ the lines. 
Submit lists in all three divi isions, if you wish. Label each list under its proper 
¢ heading: “ Literature,” “Art,” or “‘ Music.” 
Write your own name and address and the name of your club at the top of 
¢ your paper. 
4,5 end lists to the Editor of the Club Corner, Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
JSuggestions 


Read Mrs. Miller’s letter carefully. fix the picture of the house in your mind, 
¢ and observe the conditions of the contest. 


The following bulletins, prepared by the G. F. W. C., will be helpful in com- 
¢ piling your lists: 
\merican Poetry and Prose Art in the Home and Related Problems 
American Composers American Art and Artists 
You may have these pamphlets by writing to the General Federation Headguarters, 
1734 N Street, N.W., W ‘ashington, D. C., and enclosing a two-cent postage stamp for 
cach bulletin required. 
closes February 1, 1927. Winners announced and winning lists 
published in the May, 1927, number of Scrrpner’s MaGazine 


THE CONTEST IS on! 
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lathered with. Nellie, the Cloak 
Model? Sadie, the Sewing-Ma- 
chine Girl? 

In your zeal to emulate the 
aristocracy, don’t rush in. Alice, 
where anyone but a statistician 
would fear to tread, for on the 
next page of the magazine another 
soap is, advertised, by the use of 
which, in conjunction with the laws 
of nature, “every woman, no mat- 
ter what her age . can pre- 
vent fading color, blotches and 
other blemishes and keep ever 
fresh the charm of youth to which 
she is entitled.” 

Get a cake of this soap. “Then 
note what an amazing difference 
one week makes.” 

Why wait two weeks for beauty 
to blossom when the same results 
can be accomplished in one? 

Why wait even one when here 
is “A new beauty instantly. Just 
try one spot and see the vast im- 
provement over your usual appear- 
ance. Feel the wonderful silkiness 
of your skin and note the new 
alluring appearance that is re- 
vealed.” 

It is a cream that does all this, 
a cream that “renders a subtle, 
alluring beauty you can obtain in 
no other way.” 

Perhaps you have been a wall- 
flower when you longed to be a 
rose. Though the wizardry of 
Burbank could not help you, here 
is a cream that can give you: 


The seductive touch of the Orient. 
A povrting attractiveness of mystic 
depths. ssess it is to be assured 
of a male alluring loveliness that over- 
shadows all features, defects or blem- 
ishes. This fascinating, (entrancing ap- 
pearance . can yours in a moment’s 
time, You can command a ponaty that 
will compel the admiration of 


But, lest you become so ravish- 
ingly beautiful that your friends 
will not know you, perhaps you 
had better try something like the 
soap that is thus advertised: 


Made of extra fine quality materials 
and with a skill perfected by over a 
century of experience, it purifies and 
refines. the skin and preserves the youth- 
ful. beauty of the complexion. 


No over-night transformation 
there té confuse your family, and 
it is. conservatively indefinite as to 
the length of time your complexion 
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can be preserved. “It may be for 
years, or it may be forever,” a; 
the old song says. 

Turn away from the offer of 3 
little- tube of toothpaste that will 
make your teeth “like diamonds in 
the moonlight.” With sparklers 
like that in your mouth you might 
be tempted to grin from ear to ear, 
like the Cheshire cat. 

Another ten-day trial tube up. 
holds the Biblical promise of “ask 
and ye shall receive.” 


Here are beautiful teeth for the asking. 

In a few days you can make a trans- 
formation in your mouth. 

Gums like coral. Teeth made white, 
gloriously charming. 


Better try something sane and 
safe, like this: 


Let your dentist inspect your teeth 
at least twice a year and brush teeth 
and gums twice a day with Forhans, If 
used regulariy and in time Forhans 
checks or prevents pyorrhea. Forhans 
firms the gums and keeps them pink 
and healthy. 


Or this: 


Sound teeth can be kept sound. It 
————-) prevents, as much as any 
dentifrice can prevent, more cavities 
from forming in teeth already ravaged. 


If. you think that “gums like 
coral,” “teeth like diamonds in the 
moonlight” in addition to “a subtle 
alluring loveliness” that emanates 
from “the wonderful silkiness of 
your skin” will win for you a 
beauty prize in any beauty contest, 
look again, Sister Alice, look 
again, 

Beauty is more beautiful when it is 


crowned with a glowing loveliness of 
hair that is radiantly lustrous. 


Also: 


Since history began, mankind has 
realized that beautiful hair makes a 
woman beautiful. . It is the first 
and most potent of all her charms. 


Be not cast down even though 
your tresses are not like the siren's 
of the Rhine. Read and rejoice: 


Fortunately beautiful hair is no longer 
a matter of luck. You, too, can have 
beautiful hair if you shampoo it 
properly. 


But to shampoo it properly you 
must use a certain shampoo that 
“thousands .of women everywhere 
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now use.” There’s magic in it; a 
magic that you cannot only see, 
but can hear. Listen, Alice: 


You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. The entire 
mass, even le wet, will feel loose, 
fluffy and light to the touch and be so 
clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


If you prefer lovely hair that is: 
seen but not heard you can get it’: 


with another shampoo, by which 
“You can awaken in your hair a 
living radiance.” . “Lustrous Hair, 
Marvelous Unbelievable Radiance 
for your hair.” 

You must not, of course, lessen 
the beautifulness of your beauty 
by allowing that radiant lustre of 
your lustrous hair to be dimmed 
by dandruff. If you are afflicted 
with the curse, try this magic 
dandruff cure: 


Just apply a little at night before re- 
tiring. By morning most, if not all, 
your dandruff will be gone, and two or 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and destroy every single si 
and trace of it and your hair will 
lustrous, glossy and soft. 


“And the night shall be filled with 
music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the 
Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 
So sang the poet, though he 
wasn’t advertising beauty wares. 
Gray hair, too, will join the 
cares and the dandruff, disappear, 
like them, in the darkness, if you 
will use a certain compound. 


By morning the gray hair disappears. 
Another application or two and its nat- 
ural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous. 


More sinister sounding, though 
equally efficacious in getting rid of 
Nuisances, is a bleach by which 
freckles are “secretly and quickly 
removed !” 


You can banish those annoying, em- 
barrassing freckles quickly and 

in the privacy of your own boudoir. 
Your friends will wonder how you did it. 


Sorcery and witchcraft. They 
go hand in hand. Though your 
friends deny you the thrill of wit- 
nessing the execution of the 
freckles there is solace for you in 
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the fact that “the witching allure 
of shadowy eyes instantly stirs the 
emotions and ensnares romance.” 

The merest touch with the brush at- 
tached to the stopper of the bottle and 


voila! Your eyes will take on piquant 
magnetism and haunting soulfulness. 


Voila! As easy as that! The 
merest touch, and you have the 
equipment of a vamp. 

Let us more subtle. Here 
are beauty aids that “subtly whis- 
per” their maker’s message. 


Would you know the secret of allurin 
charm? It’s not difficult to attain i 


you will only take care to choose and 
use the right beauty aids. 
* 


Try, for instance, “a parfum to 
endow your personality with ex- 
quisite appeal.” 


A touch to your handkerchief, your 
boutonniere and voila! you take on a 
new loveliness. 


Voila, again, you see. Open se- 
same. Not even the fan of the 
White - Rabbit could accomplish 
anything like that. : 

In addition to loveliness you can 
assume “an aura of chic” if you 
“take your individual fragrance” 
from a certain “treasure house.” 

If an aura does not satisfy your 
mounting ambitions to out-beautify 
the beautiful, you can have “a 
complete and irreproachable har- 
mony not just pleasing to 
the senses but insnirational to the 
subconscious mind.” You can have 
“all this, and more” for: 

From the tradition of Old France 
there has been created April Showers: 
the Perfume of Youth! It is an odor 
of poetic loveliness glowing with the 
languorous freshness of Springtime. It 
will add to your charm that bit of 
sorcery your mirror cannot show and 
give you the self-confidence and assur- 
ance. which is the very soul and essence 
of Irresistible Youth. 


Ah, fickle youth! Elusive youth! 
At last we have you bottled. 
Pickled in alcohol, as the flippant 
ones would say. : 

Magic in bottles. Magic in jars. 
Who needs a wishing rug in these 
days? Here is a little stick that 
can accomplish more wonders than 
a fairy’s wand. 

Makes alluri i igui i 
Pg a Py ye BS 
leading beauties. As you face your 
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Jn. MEMPHIS 


—the “New South” has supplemented the Old to 
produce a tremendous volume of business in widely 
diversified lines. In Memphis approximately 
$335,000,000 worth of cotton was marketed last 
ear, together with lumber, tobacco, rice, fruits, coal, 
auxite, oil, zinc, iron ore and building stone worth 
many millions more. 


And to this tremendous business in agricultural and 
mineral products, the new industrial South has added 
the output of 379 factories in Memphis alone, whose 
production of foundry and machine shop products, 
cottonseed oil and cake, food products, drugs and 
medicines, lumber and wood products, and other 
goods, exceeds $125,000,000 annually. 
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This is the sixth of a series of advertisements giving 
analyses of circulation in typical cities. If you 
missed the first five analyses, write for copies today! 


IN MEMPHIS, as in any business center, buyers for 
business can best be sold through mgqai fines, for 
81.7% of the magazine’s Memphis subscribers are in-, 
cluded in the three executive groups which control 
purchases for Memphis businesses and industries, 
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thirror ‘and apply this dainty creation 
ie will behold lips more intriguingly 
ely than 9 fro ever knew were yours. 


It is kiss-proof. Luckily. 
Tara’s harp no more is needed. 


Who, today, would venture a sup-- 


position, even in song, that en- 
dearing young charms might fade 
tomorrow? Or. ever? What 
mortal.man would dare to sing to 
his beloved, “Darling, you are 
growing old,” when, for the price 
of a good cigar he could obtain 
for her bottled youth, or youth 
concentrated in powder, rouge or 
cream? 
The secret of a skin that’s always 


young is the famous almcnd scented 
pink creme. Used by millions. 


Imagine giving away a secret 
like that in a “free trial size.” 

Every day in many a way the 
world is getting better and better, 
éven though it doesn’t get older 
and older. Here is a person fill- 
ing the dual role of beauty expert 
and philanthropist. The beauty 
helps that have cost her “a lifetime 
of searching and a fortune” she is 
selling at moderate prices “trying 
to aid millions to the benefits I 


“Dealers all over America” are 
“selling at low popular prices” a 
“velvety cream made from the 
treasured recipe of a family of 
Southern’ beauties.” ‘By its use 
you, too can be a Southern beauty. 
At least, you can have “that mag- 
tiolia-petal fairness of complexion, 
the pride of-many a Southern belle 
‘before the war.’” 

‘Is it any wonder that “in this, 
the land of lovely faces, there is 
beauty in every town and hamlet— 
beauty rare and exquisite—beauty 
uhrevealed by fame.” 
bein Paris. and. Florenz Zieg- 
eld. 


New England Campaign for 
Visometer Tubes 


A ae campaign on Visometer Tubes, 
made the Visometer Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y., will be con- 
ducted shortly in New England news- 
papers. Later on the campaign will be 
eXtended to other sections of the coun- 
tty while national -distribution is being 
achieved. The United Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 
to direct this campaign. 
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A Story of Romance in the 


Advertising Business 
Tue Crass Group, 
WALTER C. McMixtan, Inc., 
-New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I am very glad to receive a_ copy of 
George P. Rowell’s “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent,” primarily in view 
of a certain sentimental interest which 
I have in Printers’ Inx, which ig re 
lated to my possession of a complete 
file of this excellent publication, * 

This story in itself, I can say wholly — 
impersonally, is one ‘of the most com- 
mercially romantic 
know as few of the high if 
this story being that I orggiaglly 
pag twenty-five years ago 
gas bound set of Printers Pine, from 

olume 1 up to 1901. At that time ™ 
I was a lad earning $15 a week, and 
paid $20 for some fifteen or eighteen os 
volumes (I have forgotten the number) ~ 
—paying $5 cash and giving three 
notes for each, running over a 
oe of ninety day s. 

A yes later, having studiously read — 
all of these volumes in the méantime, 
I sold the set to an unknown buyer, 
through a blind advertisement in Mahin’s 
Magazine, long since discontinued. I 
received $75 for the set. 

Two years later, in 1904, coming to ~ 
New York as a young solicitor for 
The Butterick Publishing Company, I~ 
found my old set of Printers’ Ink in 
the office of Thomas Balmer who, it 
then developed, had been the real 
purchaser back of the blind advertise- 
ment in Mahin’s Magazine. 

Some eight or nine years later, when 
I succeeded, in effect, to the position 
held by Mr. Balmer in the Butterick 
organization, these volumes constituted 
a part of my commercial libra: for 
the ten following years when was 
associated with The Butterick Publish- 
ing Company. 

year or so ago, some four years 
after I had resigned from The Butterick 
Company, George Wilder and Stanley 
Latshaw, knowing this story, presented 
me_ with the complete file up to date 
—thereby again putting me_in_posses- 
sion of the volumes which I had pur- 
chased twenty-five years antes. 

I venture the i 
that. you might look far lh, finding 
material for so romantic and at the 
same time so truthful a story in con- 
nection with the glory of the history 
of your estimable publication. 

Watter C. McMittan. 


hts of — 
pure — 





New Accounts for Honig- 


Cooper Agency 
The West Company, manufacturer of 
clam shell grit, and the Lewis Travel 
Service, bot! of Seattle, Wash., have 
appointed the Seattle office of the "Honig- a 
Cooper Company, advertising agency, to ~ 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Easton Papers Merged 
The Easton, Pa., Express has ab ¥ 
sorbed the Easton Free on. The latter © 
paper has been discontinu . 





that I happen to © 
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Pictures 


You will find in each number of 
Town & Co y an exceptional 
number of striking illustrations of 
fine homes— interiors, exteriors 
and gardens — or of celebrities at 
their outdoor sports or prominent 
folk in travel settings. In a word, 
our idea is that it is the business 
of a picture to be picturesque. 
Town & Country is equally inter- 
esting from an advertising stand- 
point. If you were trying to 
compile a kind of “social register” 
of advertising, you would begin 
by consulting the issues of this 
magazine. 


Town & Country 


Established 1846 


. 
3 
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IDEALS and IDEAS = 


Fr ae To those service ideals estabe | 
lished half a century ago by 
Isaac Goldmann and veidly 
adhered to throughout the 
years we now add a service of 
IDEAS—sound, intelligen 
constructive, practical IDEA 
which form the foundations ¢ 
complete merchandising; ad 
vertisingand selling campaign 


Our direct-mail advertising” 
division, under the direction? 
of A. Judson Palmer, offers” 
Goldmann clients, present and © 
prospective, a direct-mail se 
vice which parallels the high 


and most modern practice. 


“We couldn’t improve’ 
the Printing so 
we improved 
the Service” 


IsAAc. GOLDMAN N 
COMPANY | 


Gstablished 1876 
), 80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK Cl 











Macy’s Does Not Condemn 
National Advertising 


Simply Opposés a Price Fixing Law 


By Percy S. Straus 


Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Co., 


{Epirorta Note: The followin 
article is in reply to one that appeare 
in Printers’ Ink of August 12, under 
the heading “An Answer to Macy’s 
Attack on National Advertising,” by Al- 
bert E.. Haase. That particular article 
was an analysis of statements made 
by Mr. Straus before a Congressional 

mittee on a price maintenance bill. 
The article entered into no discussion 
of the subject of price-maintenance. 
Its sole purpose was to analyze the 
statements Mr.- Straus had made con- 
cerning national advertising. Chief 
among those statements was one that 
“merchandise nationally advertised 
necessarily must carry heavier prices 
to pay for the advertising.’’] 


HE article by A. E. Haase, 
“An Answer to Macy’s Attack 
on National Advertising” appear- 
ing in your issue of August 12, 
1926, constitutes a gross misinter- 


pretation of the purport and intent 
of my testimony at the hearings 


on. the Capper-Kelly bill. Even 
though this article, except for a 
supposedly mollifying paragraph, 
directly impugns my motives and 
the business policies and methods 
of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., it. is 
only common courtesy to attribute 
both the spirit and content of this 
article to the complete failure of 
the writer to apprehend the real 
issues at stake in the price-fixing 
controversy. 

Neither in the testimony which 
Mr. Haase . cites, nor elsewhere 
have I ever condemned the use of 
national advertising. On page 280 
of the printed hearings, I have 
specifically disclaimed any intent to 
disctedit national advertising, or 
any manufacturer who sees fit to 
adopt that method ‘of promoting 
his sales. It is a perfectly legiti- 
mate method of obtaining distribu- 
tion. If national advertising needs 
any defense, it is unfortunate that 
inspiration for its defense should 
arise out of opposition to a pro- 
posed price-fixing law which, if 
enacted, would be the greatest gift 
of potential profit to national ad- 


Inc. 


vertisers and their agencies which 
an indulgent legislature might 
foist on the complacent consumer. 
The logic of the defense should be 
safeguarded against this possible 
taint of suspicion. 

Mr. Haase had taken the 
trouble to examine my testimony 
carefully, he would have found 
that the sole point at issue was 
whether the distributor and con- 
sumer made payment for good-will 
when they purchased branded mer- 
chandise. It is my contention that 
every purchase of branded mer- 
chandise necessarily involves a 
percentage payment. for whatever 
good-will may be attached to the 
brand. I am not concerned with 
the equity of such payment, nor 
whether it is too large or too small. 
The fact remains that it is’paid for 
by every distributor and translated 
into the price the consumer pays. 

All good-will is created subject 
to the natural hazards of a com- 
petitive system of distribution. A 
large part of the value of good- 
will is practically insurance to pro- 
tect the owner from competitive 
and other hazards. The équity of 
such value is not open to question. 
I have never attempted ta deny it. 


THE POINT AT ISSUE 


My contention was merely that 
there can be no logical basis for 
legislation which ,seeks to..confer 
legal protection to ‘property to 
which title has passed :and for 
which the demanded price, -includ- 
ing a varying percéntage for good- 
will, has been paid. The.solespur- 
pose of the illustrations in my 
testimony was to afford proof by 
comparison of substantially. identi- 
cal merchandise’ that such payments 
for good-will and insurance thereof 
are in fact made every time 
branded merchandise to -which 
good-will may attach “is sold.’ 

That there are items for which 
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too much is paid cannot be denied 
by any thinking man. But nowhere 
in my testimony is there any state- 
ment that the public pays more 
than it should for articles which I 
specifically mentioned. From pages 
289 and 290 of the printed record 
of the hearings, I am noting below 
my verbatim statement: 

“In bringing up these various 
matters, I do not criticize the man- 
ufacturers. I have purposely picked 
out manufacturers above criticism, 
those of the highest type, and I 
bring these to you to prove to you 
that branded merchandise is higher 
in price than non-branded mer- 
chandise, in the first place, and in 
the second place, that that higher 
price which the consumer pays 
is for that small increment of 
his good-will that the manufac- 
turer adds to each item.” 

When Mr. Haase makes the 
allegation that I declared that the 
“public pays higher prices than it 
should” for these specified articles, 
he has certainly, to say the least, 
misinterpreted or misunderstood 
the plain purport and intent of 
the evidence. 

His article alleges also that my 
testimony is confused with respect 
to discrimination between ‘adver- 
tised and unadvertised merchandise 
and that the specific examples used 
were arbitrarily designated as ad- 
vertised or unadvertised according 
to my needs. On page 289 of the 
record will be found this state- 
ment: “I will show you various 
articles of merchandise, nationally 
advertised and trade-marked and 
those which are not so advertised 
and trade-marked.” There is noth- 
ing in the record to indicate that 
Manhattan shirts were designated 
as “nationally advertised,” but cer- 
tainly no reader of the record will 
concede that they are not branded. 
Nor does the record state that Dix 
uniforms are nationally advertised ; 
but no one will deny that they are 
branded. 

There may have been slight 
error . with respect to Light 
House and Old Dutch Cleanser in 
that both have been nationally ad- 
vertised, but there cannot be much 
doubt about the relative extent to 
which the brand names have been 
exploited. Even a casual exami- 
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nation will show that the record is 
perfectly plain on this point. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION NOT 
ALWAYS THE CRITERION 


The author of this article argues 
that price comparison between 
branded and non-branded merchan- 
dise cannot be drawn merely on the 
basis of chemical composition. The 
obvious answer to this contention 
is that its validity depends upon the 
nature of the article. It may be 
difficult to compare branded and 
unbranded chicken soup, but 
chicken soup was not cited in my 
testimony. Campbell’s tomato soup 
was used in contrast to our own 
private brand. The accuracy of 
that comparison may be chal- 
lenged, of course, but we invite 
critical tasting in addition to chemi- 
cal analysis. 

Furthermore, there is much 
branded merchandise that does not 
differ appreciably in chemical com- 
position and in other properties 
from unbranded merchandise. The 
Federal Government and thousands 
of other qualified purchasers buy 
products according to specification, 
which may be wholly chemical for 
some commodities and both chemi- 
cal and otherwise for other prod- 
ucts. Such purchasers have not yet 
seen fit to buy simply on a brand 
name. 

Many producers of well-known 
branded articles also sell the same 
identical product at a lower price 
to distributors who place their own 
brands or trade-marks on the mer- 
chandise. In such cases, it may be 
rather difficult to find any inherent 
difference in the chemical and 
other qualities of the nationally 
advertised and privately branded 
articles. 

Very probably some of the well- 
known automobile manufacturers 
might well question the accuracy 
of Mr. Haase’s statement : “(Chemi- 
cally there is but little difference 
between a low-price and a high- 
price car.” But that is not im- 
portant here. The significant thing 
is that at no time in this testimony 
was it ever contended that chemi- 
cal tests were the sole criteria of 
merit for all branded and wun- 
branded goods. 

It is contended that no considera- 
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tion was given to “the skill, the 
brains, the creative effort, the 
experience and the guarantee of 
quality that national advertising 
proclaims.” Such a statement is 
without basis in fact. Skill, brains, 
creative effort, etc.; are, of course, 
reflected in good-will. Without 
them, there could be no good-will. 
There is no argument here. The 
sole question is whether that good- 
will after having been paid for is 
to be protected by the additional 
right to fix blanket resale prices 
regardless of wide difference in the 
selling costs of distributors. 

Apropos of the insinuation re- 
garding a retailer’s brand in Mr. 
Haase’s comment, I may add that 
I know of no peculiar virtue of a 
nationally advertised brand which 
necessarily monopolizes to that 
brand all honesty and integrity and 
necessarily alienates such virtue 
from private brands. 

In no part of my testimony is 
there any logical basis for the 
assumption that I have denied “any 
selling value for the retailer in 
national advertising done by a 
manufacturer.” Mr. Haase quotes 
an apparent contradiction on this 
point, but his belief is based on a 
failure to understand the economic 
principles involved in price fixing 
legislation. Every time a retailer 
buys nationally advertised and 
trade-marked merchandise, he pays 
for the merchandise plus a varying 
addition for whatever selling value 
may attach to the brand. It is 
perfectly legitimate to exact pay- 
ment for that added selling value. 
Once payment has been made for 
it or for good-will plus the insur- 
ance item in merchandise value, 
there can be no valid reason for 
demanding legal power to control 
the resale price unless we are pre- 
pared to abandon the existing sys- 
tem of competitive distribution. 

While it is true that national 
advertising of branded merchandise 
may aid in its sale, it does not fol- 
low. as Mr. Haase infers, that 
“selling expense is less.” If each 
consumer need could be met by 
only one brand and all customers 
insisted upon one brand to meet 
that need, such a statement might 
be true. But every advertising 
man should know of dozens of sub- 
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stantially identical nationally ad- 
vertised brands and certainly every 
druggist, grocer and other retailer 
finds it necessary to keep in stock 
substantially identical merchandise 
under different brand - names. 
Duplicated brands increase sales 
resistance. 

When Mr. Haase jumps to the 
conclusion that because Macy takes 
a loss on one particular branded 
item, proof is immediately afforded 
of the consumer pulling power of 
nationally advertised goods, his 
logic rests on thin ice. A particu- 
lar brand may sell very noorly, yet 
the retailer must keep that brand 
or the customer goes elsewhere to 
buy not-only that brand, but many 
other items. Moreover, Macy’s 
has a price ‘policy based on its sell- 
ing exclusively for cash and to 
maintain that policy, it is frequent- 
ly compelled to sell items, both 
branded and unbranded at a loss. 


“NO HALO OF UNIMPEACHABLE 
MERIT” 


It doubtless is true that there are 
some nationally advertised items 
which can be more easily and 
cheaply merchandised by the re- 
tailer than identical unbranded 
items. It does not follow, how- . 


ever, that all nationally advertised 


brands can be more easily and 
more cheaply merchandised than 
private or wunadvertised brands. 
That depends upon the article, the 
skill in advertising, the character 
of demand, the relative cheapness 
of competing identical items and 
the relative spread of profit mar- 
gins. It is no indictment of na- 
tional advertising to say that there 
are literally thousands of non- 
advertised brands which are better 
values for the consumer and which 
can be sold more cheaply. Mere 
national advertising casts no halo 
of unimpeachable merit and sanc- 
tity upon merchandise thus ex- 
ploited. 

If the economic merit of this 
method of merchandising is so 
powerful, certainly there is no need 
of price fixing legislation to pro- 
tect it; it is not necessary to abol- 
ish competition in distribution to 
effect its continuance. 

I have said in my testimony that 
an increment for good-will is add- 
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ed to the price of branded goods 
and is paid for by the consumer. 
There can, however, be no question 
that if a particular producer. ‘is 
able to secure sufficient added vol- 
ume by national advertising, he 
may be able to produce a given 
product at lower cost. I have 
never’ questioned that possibility. 
But volume carries its price. Even 
the most enthusiastic advocate of 
national advertising will admit that 
the limit of this policy for a par- 
ticular manufacturer should be 
reached when the advertising ex- 
penditure exceeds the economies of 
volume production. Often, how- 
ever, advertising permits a price 
not warranted by purely competi- 
tive production costs. 

If, under a regime of relatively 
free economic competition, the 
manufacturer of a non-advertised 
product is able to produce an ar- 
ticle of the same quality as the 
national advertiser at a lower 
price. it may be reasonably as- 


sumed, if efficiency is equal, that 
the producer of the advertised 


item has either not achieved his 
expected economies, or else is tak- 
ing a larger profit than purely 
competitive production costs war- 
-rant. Since the producer of the 
non-advertised item continues to 
survive, it may be assumed that his 
profit margins are not too low and 
do not jeopardize his economic 
eexistence. If we grant equivalent 
production volumes, rates of profit, 
manufacturing efficiency and qual- 
ity and still the price of the 
nationally advertised article: ‘is 
igher, we cannot logically deny 
that advertising has added to the 
cost. Now, unless national adver- 
tising economizes retail selling ex- 
pense to an extent substantially 
equivalent to the added price of 
nationally advertised goods to the 
distributor, it must be construed as 
an added consumer burden. I have 
never seen an attempt to prove the 
inaccuracy of this conclusion. 

Mr. Haase has quoted my state- 
ment that manufacturers are better 
manufacturers than merchants pos- 
sibly can be. It is the manufac- 
turer’s business to create form 
utilities. It is the -retailer’s func- 
tion to act as buying agent for his 
community and hence he performs 
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a selective function as well as 
furnishing: time and place utilities. 
Because a manufacturer is a better 
producer of form utilities than a 
merchant, it does not follow that 
he is always the best judge of com- 
parative values and qualities. * In- 
deed, there is grave reason to doubt 
that supposed ability. The retailer 
is close to the consumer. If he 
performs his functions properly 
he is best fitted to select the great- 
est value for the consumer at the 
price. I am not ready to admit 
that a particular manufacturer is 
the most impartial judge of qual- 
ity in his line and of comparative 
value. He may think he is, but 
there are dozens of others who 
think the same about their own 
lines. The great avalanche of simi- 
lar competing producer’s goods 
makes that selective judgment of 
the retailer more important today 
than ever before in the history of 
retailing. Selection is a merchan- 
dising function and I believe that 
the efficient merchant is better 
qualified as a merchant than is the 
manufacturer. 

The economic character of retail 
advertising differs fundamentally 
from that of national advertising. 
The retailer advertises to bring 
customers into his store. He trades 
on his selective ability. and his 
ability to create time and place 
utilities: His competitive survival 
depends upon the skill with which 
his functions are used. National 
advertising seeks to promote con- 
sumer demand for brands. Com- 
netition of national advertisers re- 
sults in constant duplication of 
brands. To satisfy consumer de- 
mand created by such advertising, 
the retailer is forced to stock 
scores of duplicated brands. We 
carry twenty-eight brands of dental 
creams, sixty-three brands of 
toilet soaps, twenty-one brands 
of shaving soaps, forty-one brands 
of hair tonics, twenty brands of 
mouth washes, fifteen brands of 
dental powders, etc., and the limit 
is not yet in sight. The number 
of brands is constantly growing. 
We seldom advertise brands, but 
hundreds of other retailers find 
that action necessary. The drug 
business has become one where the 
druggist who has the largest num- 
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1° THE language of the old 
riverman, “something to tie to” 
meant a rock or tree that was 
solidly enough planted to hold the 
boat against all the power of wind 
and current. “Something to tie 
to” meant stability to trust. 

This simple phrase has become 
current in our language. It has 
not lost its meaning. Awd nowhere 
in all the rush of American life 
is “something to tie to” more im- 
portant than in the choice of a 
newspaper. 


ness, honesty of opinion and inde- 
pendence of control furnish some- 
thing for the public to tie to. 

UBLISHING has _ undergone 

many changes. Favorite jour- 
nals have disappeared. Owner- 
ship has changed again and again. 
New money has brought new 
voices to be heard. “Who speaks?” 
is a fair question when any news- 
paper utters an opinion. 

In this shifting scene, steadfast- 
ness, which has been a : 
principle of Scripps-Howard aetna 
journalism since its begin- 
ning in 1879, is valued more i 


ERE is the most potent reason 

why Scripps-Howard news- 
papers enjoy the confidence of 
more than a million and a half 
families in twenty-four cities. 
They are dependable; they can 
be counted upon for accurate news 
and for sane and constructive 
liberalism in policy. 

The highest reward of 
journalism is the respect 
and confidence of news- 
paper readers. This, the 
Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion values above all else. 


than ever by the readers 
of these newspapers. 


Scripps-Howard fearless- pense hare 
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A Great Newspaper 
in a Great Market! 


certain gentleman named Sam 

Houston, afterward called ‘‘Gen- 

eral’, led a forlorn hope out of 
Tennessee against the serried rank of 
the terrible Santa Anna about the time 
that the foundation of this newspaper 
was being laidin Memphis. From the 
very cradle days of these United States 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
made itself felt in the growing fibers 
of the nation. 


Its sphere of influence is no longer lim- 
ited to a circle of easy-going planters 
typical of the roaring ’Forties. It is the 


moving figure in an Empire sectioning 
three great states. The sinews of its 
strength have developed through gen- 
erations of usefulness to its families. 


THE SOUTH OF TODAY 


The South of today is the West of yesterday. 
Industrial Memphis strikes a balance in the 
economic scale with agricultural Memphis. 
There are 422,000 consumers in the Commer- 
cial Appeal Tri-State market ready and able 
to buy necessities— and luauries. 


Write us for the details of your market in this 


Empire. Let us help you occupy your rightful 
place in the new South. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
THE JOHN BUDD Co. 


National Adoertising 
Representatives 


New York Chicago Los 
St.Louis San Francisco = 


~ the Brightest Spot in the New South / 
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Shall Merchandising 
Cooperation Be Paid For 
Directly or Indirectly? 


The bane of many a newspaper publisher’s life is 
merchandising cooperation. 


The ultimate effect is increasing the cost of adver- 
tising. 


Certain cooperation is legitimate and very effective. 
Its correct use is one of the many exclusive advan- 
tages of newspaper advertising. 


But cooperation should be paid for as a separate 
item by the advertisers thus served for the trite rea- 
son that you can’t get something for nothing. 


Usually competition and the attitude of agencies and 
advertisers makes a direct charge unprofitable. 


And so, in due time, rates are revised upward to 
include an indirect charge for cooperation. 


Advertisers and agents should decide whether it is 
to their advantage to pay directly or indirectly for 
merchandising cooperation. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York _ Kansas City 
Atlanta ; Chicago San Francisco 
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ber of brands has the largest con- 
sumer clientele. 

Naturally, each brand requires 
an investment in stock and if there 
are numerous ‘sizes, flavors and 
colors, the investment multiplies 
rapidly. Many brands turn rapidly 
and many do not. It is no answer 
to this problem to state glibly that 
only the few best selling brands 
should be carried. If a retailer 
does not carry what is asked for 
he finds his customers flocking 
elsewhere not only to buy the par- 
ticular brand, but also other goods. 
The profits on the quick selling 
brands are frequently lost on the 
slow selling brands. 

Contrary to Mr. Haase’s super- 
ficial conclusions, it is still a moot 
question whether national adver- 
tising reduces selling costs and 
produces substantial economies for 
the consumer. The spread between 
equivalent items of merchandise, 
advertised and wunadvertised, is 
still sufficiently great to warrant 
my conclusion that the consumer 
is paying for the good-will created 
by national advertising. 

I am not raising the question of 
the social wisdom of such expendi- 
ture, but I do believe that this sys- 
tem of selling does not justify 
price fixing legislation for its pro- 
tection. Neither the profits of 
national advertisers nor of their 
agencies indicate -any imperative 
need of scrapping competition in 
retail and wholesale distribution 
for the purpose of protecting such 
businesses. No need for class 
legislation of this character has 
ever been established. I have re- 
peatedly said that I have no quar- 
rel with national advertising. I 
do not condemn it. It is perfectly 
legitimate. While it may have 
some advantages to commend it, it 
is not an unmixed blessing, the 
preservation of which justifies 
legislative coddling. 

Contrary to Mr. Haase’s infer- 
ence, I have never said that our 
manufacturing activities were 
undertaken without profit. It is 
true that we manufacture a num- 
ber of articles some of which were 
referred to in my testimony which 
our factory bills to the store at a 
cost which includes cost of bottles, 
corks, labels, labor and other pack- 
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aging costs plus factory overhead. 
Like other manufacturers, how- 
ever, we are not engaged in busi- 
ness for charitable reasons. Our 
manufacturing activity has a defi- 
nite economic basis. 

Most of the points made by the 
manufacturers in their statements 
have already been covered in this 
article. Regarding the accuracy of 
the tests, no claim of infallibility is 
made. We employed a well-known 
testing company whose work we 
have been led by experience to be- 
lieve to be accurate. We are will- 
ing to have any other impartial 
testing organization undertake a 
similar analysis. If such analysis 
proves any important error, we are 
willing to make proper correction 
of that error. While only the 
highest type of manufactured 
products were included in these 
examples, we will gladly suggest 
many other well-known brands for 
comparative analysis, and we will 
be glad to have Printers’ INK 
publish the results. 

I am in hearty sympathy with 
the statement of Mr. Moore, of the 
Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co., re- 
garding “bait advertising.” Our 
firm never indulges in this prac- 
tice. At times predatory price 
cutters may force us to reduce 
prices below their levels because 
of our local price policy which 
has a very sound economic basis, 
but we never endeavor to capital- 
ize such situations. On page 298 of 
the record appears this statement. 

“I am perfectly willing to agree 
with them that there is a type of 
price cutting which is bad for the 
dealer who practices it and bad for 
the manufacturer on whose mer- 
chandise it is practiced. But I do 
not think that legislation is the 
way to stop it. I do not think that 
all methods of handling trade- 
marked merchandise are as they 
should be, any more than I think 
that all methods of handling non- 
marked merchandise are as they 
should be.” 

It is regrettable that the discus- 
sion of an economic principle of 
distribution so basic as the com- 
parative merits of price-fixing by 
manufacturers and price freedom 
for distributors cannot be conduct- 
ed on the basis of established facts 
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without the introduction of parti- 
san polemics. My belief in the im- 
portance of maintaining the same 


freedom of competition between ° 


distributors as is claimed by manu- 
facturers for themselves is based 
on the convictions that the interests 
of the consumer are conserved 
thereby and those of the manu- 
facturers and distributors are not 
harmed in the long run. Any in- 
terference with a system that 
places the same premium on the 
ingenuity of all factors in the eco- 
nomic process should be based on 
unquestioned conclusions arrived 
at from premises that are sound. 
The proponents of price fixing 
have failed to meet this require- 
ment. My testimony before the 


Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was intended to 
show that one of the favorite 
premises of the proponents was 
unsound. Such an answer as Mr. 
Haase’s leads me to believe that I 
have been successful. 


Four National Advertisers 
Write Letters 


CaMPBELL Soup CoMPANY 
Campen, N. J., Aug. 28, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Allow me to thank you for your let- 
ter of the 19th inst. suggesting that I 
read the article in Printers’ Inx for 
August 12th, entitled “An Answer to 
Macy’s Attack on National Advertising.” 

I cannot believe that one of Mr. 
Straus’ ability is sincere in his testi- 
mony with the possible exception where 
he refers to R. H. Macy Company being 
able to sell cheaper than other depart- 
ment stores on account of extending 
credit, and Macy demanding cash. 

CampseLL Soup Company, 
Joun T. Dorrance, 
President. 


Pro-PHY-LAc-TIC BrusH CoMPANY 

Fiorence, Mass., August 26, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is quite plain, to everyone who 
knows the Macy outfit, just why they 
made the attack that they did and why 
they use the class of merchandise they 
do for their arguments. Unfortunately, 
a great deal of this will go over to the 
ublic in general, and there is abso- 
utely no way of combatting it. 

It seems to be the same situation 
with trade as with politicians—a_ suc- 
cessful concern is always a_ shining 
target. 

I think the manner in which you 
handled the matter was splendid. 

Pro-pHy-Lac-TIc Brush Company, 

Wiiram Corpes, 
President. 
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Jurius Kayser & Co. 
New York, Sept. 2, 1926, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest “An Answer to Macy’s Attack 
on National Advertising” in your publi. 
cation of August 12. think the 
writer handled the matter very well 
indeed, rather better than was done ip 
some of the answers you received. This 
shows the value of training in writing 
as in other things. For which reason 
I am rather glad that I did not attempt 
to answer myself, although I was 
tempted to send you one. 

Jutius Kayser & Co., 
Epwin S. Bayer, 
President. 


THE Oaktanp CHEMICAL Co. 
New York, Aug. 24, 1926, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have had an opportunity of reading 
the article in Printers’ InK of August 
12, entitled “An Answer to Macy’s At. 
tack on National Advertising.” 

The ground seems to be covered per- 
fectly. We do not know whether it 
would be proper to place greater em. 
phasis on the Macy attitude toward 
advertised products. The acy man- 
agement apparently wishes to convey the 
impression to the public that their profit 
is small. They attract trade by such 
a policy. They create this impression 
by selling known-priced goods below the 
advertised price; the pod not knowing 
costs or right selling prices of unad- 
vertised products get the idea that 
everything that Macy & Co. sell is sold 
at correspondingly lower prices and 
smaller profits. 

That there is an attempt to deceive 
seems evident, because as a matter of 
fact the Macy profits on unadvertised 
articles by Mr. Straus’ own statement, 
are much higher than they are on adver- 
tised or known-priced articles. This seems 
to be the crux of the whole matter. The 
value of the advertised product, its sell- 
ing price, and the profit it carries are 
all beside the question. The fact that 
the Macy profits are larger on articles 
of which the public has no knowledge 
of — prices or value than they are 
on articles of which the public knows 
of selling prices, is the outstanding 
issue. 

In reply to the question as to margin 
of profits on trade-marked or non-trade- 
marked articles, Mr. Straus said: “I 
do not know.” On every item quoted 
by Mr. Straus, in his statement, the 
percentage of profit on the unbranded 
substitute sold by Macy in competitioa 
with the trade-marked article was very 
much larger than on the advertised 
article. ow far this should be empha- 
sized and what publicity should be 
given to it is a subject that might 
receive consideration, but it is largely 
on this foundation that the success of 
stores doing business according to 
Macy’s methods is built. 

e are receiving quite a number of 
letters commenting upon the statement 
which appeared in Printers’ Inx. 


Tue Oaxtanp CuHemicat Co. 
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Criterion Poster showings are all made-to-order to fit 
the needs, plans, and distribution of product advertised 


Take Another Step 


and add action to desire 


Generaladvertising goes most of the way. Magazines, newspapers, 
ordinary outdoor space, create familiarity and the buying urge. 
But tying-up the neighborhood stores with general advertising 
—economically, continuously, and efficiently—is another step. 
Criterion Service puts three-sheet posters, handsomely framed 
and mounted; maintained in perfect condition, including 
monthly change of copy—in every urban neighborhood where 
your distribution exists. 

Reaching a pedestrian shopping circulation, largely made up of 
average local housewives, these eight-foot-high posters multiply 
the value of all other advertising, by concentrating daily re- 
minders where they make daily sales—at eye-level near points- 
of-purchase. 

Service is available in every town of 20,000 or more, at a cost 
of less than 10c per day per location, which is why more than 
50 national advertisers use 


CRITERION 
ssc SETVICE York 
Nationwide Neighborhood Posting 





Write for plan and cost on anything from national 
coverage down. Specify territory and nature of product 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HOSE advertisers who are in 

search of statistical and other 
information will find that “Com- 
mercial and Industrial Organiza- 
tions of the United States” is an 
excellent index of sources. The 
book, which is number five of the 
Domestic Commerce Series, was 
published recently, and is a rad- 
ically revised, sixth edition of the 
report. 

According to the letter of sub- 
mittal which serves as a fore- 
word, the present compilation 
shows approximately 9,000 organ- 
izations, made up of 1,199 inter- 
state, national and international, 
1,130 State, and 6,499 local organ- 
izations. The directory contains 
only commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations, and differs from pre- 
vious editions in that governmental, 
educational, professional, civic, 
agricultural and religious organ- 
izations have been eliminated. 

The addresses shown are those 
of the headquarters of the various 
organizations, wherever possible 
to give them, and not the ad- 
dresses of secretaries, which are 
subject to constant change as pre- 
vious editions show. In addition 
to the classification of national, 
international and interstate organ- 
izations alphabetically and by in- 
dustries, these organizations have 
been listed also according to their 
functions, as retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers. 

The letter also states that it 
is believed that the directory is 
the most complete compilation of 
its kind ever published. The book 
contains 191 pages, is neatly bound 
in cloth, and is offered for sale 
by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at sixty cents a copy. 


“Shipments of Samples and Ad- 
vertising Matter to Asia, Africa, 
and Insular Possessions,” is a re- 
port that is ‘aptly described by 
its title. It is Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 427, and was pre- 
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pared by Robert P. Wakefield oj 
the Division of Foreign Tariffs of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do. 
mestic Commerce. 

The report is similar to that 
furnished in three earlier bulle- 
tins for Europe, Latin-America 
and the West Indies, and the Brit- 
ish Empire. The present report 
covers the Near and Far East, the 
countries of Africa, and _ those 
Colonial Possessions not included 
in the earlier reports. 

The subject is discussed under 
the topics of methods of handling 
shipments, - postal requirements, 
choice of language, and co-opera- 
tion of government representatives. 
And in every instance, since the 
best method of handling varies 
with each country of destination, 
the question as to the mode of 
shipment is considered from four 
standpoints—(a) when imported 


alone as a separate shipment; (b) 
when imported with other goods; 
(c) when sent in small quantities 
through the mail; and (d) with 
regard to the prepayment of duties, 


The phrase, “family budget,” 
has found its way into quite a lot 
of local advertising, and lately two 
or three national advertisers have 
appealed to the public in a similar 
way. Hence it is expected that 
many advertisers, including sav- 
ings banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, time payment houses, and 
others directly interested in the 
family budget, will send for 
“Planning Your Family Expendi- 
tures,” miscellaneous circular num- 
ber 68, published recently by the 
Department of Agriculture. While 
the report is a pamphlet of only 
six pages, evidently intended to 
encourage farm women to budget 
their expenditures, it is the result 
of an exhaustive study and un- 
doubtedly contains many ideas that 
can be utilized in advertising. The 
report is sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents for five cents a 
copy. 


Made Montreal Representative 


E. H. Frazier, formerly of the staff 
of the Montreal Gazette, has been ap- 
pointed Montreal representative of 
Canadian Homes Gardens, 
Toronto. 


and 
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be 
Big Crops of Good Will Grow 
in the Small Town Field 


e a few years from now, all but a thin minority of the 
present users of your goods will have passed on. Their 
Good Will, your most valuable asset, dies with them. 


Whereis the Good Will for future years tocomefrom? 
That, aside from selling the goods which your factory 
is producing today, is your biggest business problem. 


The big cityis hardly.a promising field for the building 
of future Good Will. The city girls and boys are too 
busy with their own peculiar pursuits and frivolities to 
store up lasting impressions as to the merits ‘and solid 
value of your products. Their lives are crowded with 
matters far removed from the vital essentials of life. 
They seek the newest, the smartest, the most fashion- 
able, in everything they use—and changes can’t come 
fast enough! 


Build Good Will for future needs in the small town 
and rural sections. There the interests of the young 
folks center in the home. They help in the work of 
home-making. Long before they marry, they are skilled 
in the important business of living. 


They have time to read and they do read. They 
read The Country Newspaper—the paper that gives 
them all the news of their little world—the gossip of 
the village and country- 
side—the chronicles of 
their own social activities. 

The Country Newspaper can 
do more than create a satisfac- 
tory volume of immediate busi- 
ness for you—it can build, ona 


firm and lasting basis, ample 
Good Will for the future. 


AMERICAN) RESS /\SSOCIATION | 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47}4 Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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There is a key market 
product 
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In it population is densest, 
richest—grocers most 
numerous, most powerful 


HAT really builds busi- 
ness for a grocer? 


Isn’t it concentrated de- 
mand—many calls for your 
goods instead of few—large 
consumption instead of slow 
sales? 


Wouldn’t it be better for 
your product in Boston if 
61% of the grocers within 
thirty miles of City Hall re- 
ported active turnover than 
if 100% were barely satisfied 
with sales? 


If one judges by what re- 
tailers themselves do in Bos- 
ton it would seem so. For the 
great Boston stores rely on 
concentrated advertising in 
a key trading area. 


The key trading area 12 
miles around City Hall 


In Boston the key territory 
is Boston City plus the sur- 
rounding suburbs for an 
average area of twelve miles 
around City Hall. 


In this territory are 1,700,- 
000 people. In it, too, are 
61% of all grocery stores 
within a radius of thirty 


miles—and by far the most 
powerful stores. 


From this twelve-mile ‘trading 
area the Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their total business. 
The per capita wealth is about 
$2000. Here the finest stores in 
Boston report 64% of their charge 
accounts. 


Here the Globe leads in 
circulation 


You can cover this territory 
through the Boston Sunday Globe 
which here delivers 34,367 more 
copies than the next largest Boston 
Sunday newspaper. This Globe 
circulation is concentrated in the 
key territory; it is not scattered 
over the thinner outlying popula- 
tion. 

And you can back up such a 
campaign effectively through the 
daily Globe which exceeds the 
Sunday in total circulation in 
the same territory. 

Such advertising concentrates 
upon retailers with real leadership. 
It reaches population with the 
highest buying power jn Boston. 


It will move merchandise. 
7 7 7 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION IS 
279,461 Daily 326,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all cities 
with large suburban population that, in 
the metropolitan area, when the 
Sunday circulation is practically the same 
or greater than the daily circulation, 
there is proof of a real seven-day reader 
interest with a minimum of casual readers 
of the commuting type. 
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‘n Boston for the food 
manufacturer — 











In the Area A and B, 
Boston’s 12-mile Trading Area, are 


64% of department store 60 % of all hardware stores 
charge accounts 57 % of all dry goods stores 

74% of all department store 55 % of all furniture stores 
package deliveries 46 % of all automobile dealers 

61 % of all grocery stores and garages 

57 % of all drug stores 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next 
Boston Sunday newspaper. The Globe concentrates— 
199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday. 














CThe Globe sells Boston_ 
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Many New Homes Need 
Glectrical Gquipment 


1925, Florida spent 
nearly half a billion 
dollars for new buildings 
—homes, hotels, apartment 
houses and business build- 
ings. Still more will be 
spent this year, according 
to reliable estimates. 
What a market for 
electrical equipment! 
Most of these buildings 
being constructed in 
Florida are above the 
average Northern cost. 
And they require more 
than the average amount 
of electrical equipment. 
Here is a market for 
electric lighting fixtures, 


ASS 


electric refrigerators, 
electric ranges, electric 
heaters, electric washers 
and ironers, ‘electric fans 
and toasters — indeed, 
every kind of electrical 
equipment. 


Who will get this busi- 
ness? Naturally, the firm 
that advertises in Florida. 

To sell to Florida, you 
must tell your story to 
Florida, This you can do 
most effectively by adver- 
tising in the Associated 
Dailies—a group of lead- 
ing newspapers that 
covers Florida completely 
and at low cost. 


IATED DAILIES 


¥ Florida 
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Bradentown News 
Clearwater Sun 
Daytona Beach Journal © 


Ft. Pierce News-Tribune 

Ft. Pierce Record 

Gainesville News 

Gainesville Sun 

Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Jacksonville Journal 


510 Clark Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Key West Citizen 
Kissimee Gazette 
Lakeland Ledger 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Lake Worth Leader 
Melbourne Journal 
Miami Daily News 
Miami Herald 

Miami Tribune 

New Smyrna News 
Ocala Central Florida Times 
Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter-Star 
Palatka News 

Palm Beach Daily News 


Palm Beach Post 

Palm Beach Times 
Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 

Plant City Courier 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 


f 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 





Sarasota Times 
Stuart Daily News 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
Winter Haven Chief 
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T is quite common for a group 

of manufacturers in a com- 
munity to band together and con- 
tribute to a common fund in order 
to advertise their community. It 
is not so common, however, for an 
individual manufacturer to show 
the foresight and vision to con- 
tribute the entire fund himself and 
to sign the advertising with his 
name. Yet, that is what the Geor- 
gia Railway and Power Company 
is doing at the present time. 

With the awakening of the 
South to its commercial oppor- 
tunities has come a number of 
community advertising campaigns 
directed toward getting more man- 
ufacturers to locate their factories 
in Southern States. One of the 
leading States in this type of ad- 
vertising has been Georgia. Hav- 
ing seen the results of community 
advertising in building a com- 
munity commercially, the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company de- 
cided to do some advertising on its 
own hook. 

The company figures out the sit- 
uation this way: Every new plant 
that is opened in the company’s 
territory is a logical prospect for 
the company’s power and therefore 
everything that the company can 
do to bring new plants to Georgia 
will help sell more of its power. 
Instead of confining its labors to 
selling power to manufacturers al- 
ready located in Georgia, the com- 
pany goes afield and advertises to 
manufacturers not located in Geor- 
gia—not to sell them power for 
plants already built, but for the 
plants they may build if and when 
they decide to locate in Georgia. 

he advertising, therefore, in- 
stead of talking of the company’s 
services, emphasizes the advantages 
of Georgia. Take, for instance, 
an advertisement headed “Geor- 
gia’s Tax Assets.” The illustra- 
tion shows a section of a large 
factory and the main body of the 
copy reads: 


































This Manufacturer Does Com- 
munity Advertising 


The Unselfish Campaign of the Georgia Railway & Power Company to 
Bring More Factories to Georgia 





Georgia has no State income tax. 
Georgia imposes no State inheritance 
tax, being content with its share of the 
Federal Tax, which would have to be 
paid whether or not the State claimed 
any part of it. 

Georgia municipalities have the right 
to exempt new industries from taxa- 
tion for a period of years—and are 
very liberal in the exercise of that 
right. 

Taxation in Georgia can never become 
excessive. Operating under the ad 
valorem system, five mills is the maxi- 
mum State tax levied. 

Industry is welcome in Georgia. 


Other advertisements in the se- 
ries emphasize such points as 
Georgia’s accessibility to sources 
of raw material, Georgia’s trans- 
portation facilities, its native labor 
supply, its friendliness to industry 
and its power facilities. 

The company doesn’t expect this 
campaign to pay for itself in im- 
mediate returns. Getting new in- 
dustries into a State is a matter 
of years rather than of months 
and days. However, so far, the 
returns have been of a number 
and ‘character far surpassing the 
company’s expectations. Business 
papers reaching the kind of pros- 
pects the company is after are the 
mediums used. 

Such a campaign also has a sec- 
ondary reaction, the reaction of 
building good- will among the peo- 
ple of the company’s own com- 
munity. A company that helps 
build a community by such an ad- 
vertising campaign cannot fail to 
win a little more than its normal 
share of good-will from its cus- 
tomers. 





Appoints New Jersey 


Newspapers 
The pay me | Company of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, Orange, N. J., 


the organization of which was an- 
nounced in a previous issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, has appointed the New Jersey 
Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as national advertising repre- 
sentative of the Daily Courier, the first 
issue of which will -appear about 
November 1. 
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Licenses for Salesmen When Driv. 
ing Rented Cars 


States Where Non-Resident Drivers of Cars Must Procure Licenses 


A SALESMAN working New 
England by automobile, his 
own or his company’s, may easily 
take his car from State to State. 
All six States comprise only 66,295 
square miles and half of that is 
the State of Maine. The chief in- 
dustrial section of all of New 
England covers about 15,000 square 
miles, contiguous and compact— 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, East- 
ern Massachusetts, Southeastern 
New Hampshire and the South- 
western tip of Maine. k 

But when it comes to working 
other sections of the country, 
where a man’s territory covers a 
whole State, like Ohio, 41,060 
square miles, or even a part of a 
large State, the privately owned 
car has disadvantages that pretty 
nearly outweigh the advantages. 
Many territories comprise not 
merely one State, but several 
States, particularly throughout the 
South and West. Working such 
States by automobile can be done, 
as a rule, more economically by 
renting cars locally from automo- 
bile liveries. It is now generally 
possible to rent cars in almost all 
cities and towns of any impor- 
tance throughout the country— 
cars which the salesman can drive 
himself. Some States require the 
non-resident driver of a rented car 
to take out a license. A list of 
them follows: 

Arizona. Fee 50 cents a year. 

Cattrornia. No fee; 50 cents for 
duplicates. No license required from 
owners of licenses issued by other States. 

Connecticut. Fee $3 per year; ex- 
amination fee $2. 

Detaware. Fee $3 per year. No 
license required from owners of licenses 
issued by other States. 

District oF Cotumpra. Fee $2 per 
year. No license required from owners 
of licenses issued by other States ex- 
tending reciprocal privilege to resi- 
dents of A ‘ 

Marne. Fee $2 per year. No license 
required from owners of licenses issued 
by other States extending reciprocal 
privilege to residents of Maine. 

Maryianp. Fee $2 perpetual; demon- 
stration required. 

Massacnusetts. Fee $2 per 
examination $2; road test. 


year; 


Micuican. Fee 50 cents. No license 
required from owners of licenses issued 
by other States. 

Missourr. Fee $3. No license re 
quired from owners of licenses issued 
by other States. 

New Hampsuire. Fee $3 per year 
for first license; $2 per year for re 
newal. 

New Jersey. 
test. 

_ New York. Fee $1 per year for first 
license; 50 cents per year for renewal: 
road test. No license required from 
owners of licenses issued by other States 
extending reciprocal privilege to resj- 
dents of New York. 

_ Orecon. Fee $1 perpetual. No 
license required from owners of licenses 
issued by other States extending re. 
ciprocal privilege to residents of Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fee $2.50 per year 
for first license, including examination; 
$1 per year for renewal. No license 
required from owners of licenses issue¢ 
by other States extending reciprocal 
privilege to residents of Pennsylvania. 

Ruope Istanp. Fee $2 per year. 

VERMONT. Fee $2 per year; $2 for 
examination; 50 per cent off after 
August Ist. , 

ASHINGTON. Fee $1; biennial re. 
newals at same rate. No license re. 
quired from owners of licenses issued 
by other States. 

West Vircinia. Fee $1, good until 
revoked. No license required from 
owners of licenses issued by other 
States. 


Fee $3 per year; road 


States not listed do not require 
drivers’ licenses for operating 
rented cars. 

The information set forth in the 
foregoing list is taken from the 
1926 edition of “Special Taxation 
for Motor Vehicles” issued by the 
Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee, New York. More specific 
information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of State, or depart- 
ment of motor vehicles, of the 
various States. 


New Account for Steddiford 
Pitt Agency 


Lea Manufacturing Company, 


The 
Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer _ of 
buffing and polishing wheels and Lea 
rr a greaseless composition for 
metal finishing, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Steddiford Pitt 
Company, New Haven, Conn., adver- 
tising agency. Direct mail and bus! 
ness papers will be used. 
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Consumer and dealer influence is important. 
But where will you find a business 
enterprise that does not seek 


Its importaace is keenly realized by 
many of America’s leading manufac- 
turers. They are using the adver- 
tising columns of The Burroughs 
Clearing House monthly to 
obtain influence of this sort. 


The Clearing House is the only bank 
publication that serves its advertisers 
with One Hundred Percent cover- 
age. And the cost of an adver- 
tising campaign in The Clearing 
House is remarkably low. 


Ge Burroughs 
Clearing House 


J. R. HAYES Cc. D. ag ringj 3 S. D.R. SMITH E. C. WILLIAMS 
* Park Ave., Bldg. Burroughs Ave. & Second 434 S. Wabash Ave. Hobart Bldg. 
New York, N.Y. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il]. San Francisco, 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd. 











Detroit, Mich. 
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A Handbook 
on Selling in the Far 
East 


Washington Bureau 
of Prtnters’ Inx 


ONSIDERABLE importance 

is attached to the publication 
of a “Commercial Travelers’ 
Guide to the Far East” by the De- 
partment of Commerce, because 
of the possibilities for the expan- 
sion of American business with 
the countries involved. In 1925, 
the value of our trade—exports 
and imports—with the _ trans- 
Pacific countries covered by the 
guide reached a total of more than 
$2,000,000,000, or approximately 
22 per cent of our total foreign 
commerce. The increase of busi- 
ness indicated by this total is com- 
mented on by the introduction of 
the volume, as follows: 

“Compared with the 1910-1914 
period, our exports to the Orient in 
1925, valued at $674,916,000 repre- 
sented an increase of 399 per cent, 
and our imports of $1,397,579,000 
showed an increase of 506 per 
cent, which figures represent an 
impressive gain even after allow- 
ance is made for increasing prices. 
The present value of our trade 
with Japan alone amounts to 66 
per cent of that with all South 
America.” 

It is also emphasized in the 
handbook that an attempt has been 
made to incorporate a comprehen- 
sive and detailed guide to the prin- 
cipal trading areas of the Far 
East, including Australia, prepared 
primarily for the use of com- 
mercial travelers. However, it is 
pointed out that casual travelers 
will find the guide a convenient 
reference book, since many of its 
suggestions apply equally to the 
tourist, the journalist, or the 
economic or social investigator 
who has to cover any part of the 


area. 

Although of considerably fewer 
pages, the “Guide to the Far East” 
follows the general plan of the 
“Commercial Travelers’ Guide to 
Latin America,” published several 
weeks ago.- It first offers a 
general plan for a trip through- 
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out all of the countries described 
and then takes up the countries 
separately. 

While the subject of advertising 
is not directly treated, the prin. 
cipal newspapers published in each 
important commercial center are 
mentioned. In regard to trade 
journals, the guide states that there 
are hundreds of commercial news. 
papers and magazines published 
in the Japanese language, and it 
advises any traveling salesman 
who intends making a long stay 
in Japan to engage an interpreter 
to translate for him the informa- 
tion contained in the trade journals 
especially applicable to his busi- 
ness. 

“Such an interpreter,” the guide 
adds, “can be engaged for abou 
100 yen a month. Not too much 
reliance should be placed on the 
absolute accuracy of such inter- 
preters, however. But for all 
practical needs they will supply 
information otherwise unobtain- 
able except with great difficulty.” 

After giving all necessary in- 
formation regarding each country, 
such as population, ports, rivers 
and lakes, climate and _ seasons, 
agricultural products, mineral 
wealth, manufactures, postage, 
weights and measures, currency, 
telegraph rates, and the like, the 
book presents in detail all of the 
facts-and conditions regarding the 
cities and towns likely to be visited 
by the traveler, and which will aid 
him in selling. 

The book contains a number of 
maps, with a selected list of re- 
cent publications on the Far East. 
It runs 384 pages, is neatly bound 
in cloth, and is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 85 cents per 
copy. 


Death of Frank L. McGrath 


Frank L. McGrath, for the last fif: 
teen years advertising manager of the 
Buffalo Times, died at Prospect Point, 
Ont., on September 3. Practically all 
his life had been spent in newspaper 
work, since he first started his career 
with the old Buffalo Commercial. In 
1886 he joined the circulation depart- 
ment of the Times, and served that 
newspaper continuously for forty years. 
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The Pittsburgh Press 


Leads All Pittsburgh Newspapers 


in National Advertising 
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THE PITTSBURGH PRESS has for years led all 
newspapers in Pittsburgh in volume of national ad- 
vertising, weekday and Sunday. The first six months 
of this year The Press as usual led all Pittsburgh 
newspapers in total volume of national advertising 
weekday alone, Sunday alone, and all Pittsburgh 
newspapers weekday and Sunday. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SIX MONTHS, 1926 


Second Evening and Second 
Sunday Newspaper 


Daily 
Agate Lines 


The Pittsburgh Press. . 1,478,988 


1,118,862 


Dai‘y 
and Sunday 
Agate Lines 


Sunday 
Agate Lines 


835,422 2,314,410 


594,674 1,713,536 








EXCESS 


In the first six months of 1926, 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS, Daily, 
and Sunday, seven issues, had a net 
gain of 1,036,596 agate lines over 
the same period a year ago, com- 
pared with a gain of 765,758 for 
the Gazette Times, Morning and 
Sunday and the Chronicle Tele- 
graph, Evening, thirteen issues. 


In the same period, THE PITTS- 
BURGH PRESS, Daily and Sun- 
day, seven issues, had a net gain 
of 174,832 agate lines in National 
Advertising as compared with 


360,126 


240,748 600,874 


121,744 for the other papers, thir- 
teen issues. 


The PRESS is overwhelmingly the 
choice of national advertisers using 
only one newspaper in Pittsburgh. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS, Daily 
has 33,254 more net paid circula- 
tion in the city of Pittsburgh than 
both other evening newspapers 
combined, and the SUNDAY 
PRESS has 22,673 more net paid 
circulation in Pittsburgh than 
both other Sunday newspapers 
combined! 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Represented by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Ave., New York 
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This advertisement 
appears inthe 
Saturday Evening Post 
of September 11th 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST Seprember 4, 196 
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the Study of every 


Sales Manager and 
Advertising Agent 


in America 7 


ERY sales manager, every advertising man who has 

a hand in the merchandising policies of his client, 
should devote a lot of serious study to the vital point 
expressed in the advertisement reproduced to the left: 


“Even the best salesman and finest merchandise 
can not attain full volume in competition with 
houses whose branch plant service is a clinching 
sales argument.” 


The South as the fastest growing major market in the 
United States is entitled to first consideration. Atlanta 
as the point of greatest economy from which to serve this 
rich and swiftly developing market is worthy of the most 
careful investigation. 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau, without charge or obli- 
gation, will prepare for you an authoritative analysis of 
conditions here as they apply specifically to the business 
in which you are interested. All correspondence is held 
strictly confidential. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1556 Chamber of Commence 


° why more than 600 nationally 
F ind out known concerns, after careful 
surveys, have selected Atlanta as Southern 
headquarters. Send for this free booklet tell- 
ing of their experiences here. 


ATLAN cA 


dndustnal Headquarters of the South — 
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The chart that sells 


because it tells everything 





NE means the Canadian 

Pacific System uses to 
sell its Round-the-World 
Cruise is a chart. This chart 
answers by text, pictures, and 
diagrams every question a 
prospect could possibly ask. 
It is in several colors, and is 
35" x 45" in size; yet, because 
it is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext, it easily folds to a 
medium booklet size, and is 
not bulky to carry or mail. 


It is Thintext that has 
made such compact sales 
material possible. Its soft, 


velvety surface insures a 
beautiful job of printing; yet 
mailing costs will always be 
low, because Thintext is at 
the same time so thin and 
so light in weight. ~ 


Our booklet, “Making it 
Easy to Plan Printing on 
Warren’s Thintext,” con- 
tains many suggestions for 
the profitable use of this 
paper in your mailing pieces. 
We shall gladly send it on 
request. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Charcoal, Pencil and Crayon Stage 
a Comeback 


The Return to a Technique, Which, While One of the Oldest, Has Been 
Given Many New Applications 


By W. Livingston Larned 


AN artist, assigned to prepare a 
Lidozen oil paintings of activi- 
ties in a great industrial plant, 
spent three days at the factory and 
made some _ interesting pencil 
sketches, not more than twelve 


inches square, on kid-finish paper. 
He brought them in to the adver- 
tising manager. These were merely 


position and atmosphere. They had 
been carried just so far. Much 
was left to the imagination. There 
were little accidentals of light and 
shade. Sometimes shadows fell 
across an entire area, while other 
areas were “light struck,” and 
contained practically no detail 
whatsoever. 


GABRIEL SNUBRER ILLUSTRATIONS USE A TECHNIQUE THAT MAKES THE PICTURES 
ALIVE WITH ACTION 


to be stepping-stones to elaborate 
canvases. They were sketches, in- 
spirationally made, often while 
standing and bothered by continual 
interruptions. 

rhe advertising manager was 
something of an artist himself. He 
had studied in Paris and his home 
was embellished with many rare 
prints and paintings. In an instant 
he recognized the character of his 
“find.” These were gems of com- 


These original pencil “sketches” 
were reproduced by the highlight 
process, which means absolutely 
faithful values. They were printed 
on a delicate buff stock, with a 
warmer buff tint block, and used 
as pages in an important book. 
Their charm, great artistic value 
and originality were noted every- 
where in the trade and commended. 
Here was a new note. Similar 
booklets had always employed 
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halftones from photographs, pain- 
fully detailed water color or oil 
illustrations and imitations of 
etchings. The very freedom of 
the technique was a virtue. People 
who examined the booklet under- 
stood that here was an uncom- 
mercial spirit expressing itself. 
Pictorially, it had the quality 
appeal. 

Pencil drawings have always 
been attractive, even to those who 
are unfamiliar with the 
medium and with 
the rudiments of art. 

Perhaps their chief 
charm rests in their 
lack of affectation. 
They are breezy, free, 
uncluttered. Much is 
eliminated. There are 
subtleties without end, 
yet never complex. 
The average artist 
making a pencil draw- 
ing does not neces- 
sarily attempt to fill in 
every fragment of 
intricate detail. Hesug- 
gests. The “sketchy” 


atmosphere is present, 
at once elusive and 
imaginative. 

Trends - in 
tion technique are, and 
should be, very largely 


illustra- 


regulated by supply 
and demand and the 
leadership of the 
majority. It appears 
to be the aim of the modern 
advertiser to do what the ma- 
jority is mot doing. If, after 
looking through the magazines, 
for example, he ascertains that 
there are many wash drawings of 
the conventional school, and com- 
paratively few pen-and-ink orig- 
inals, reproduced as such by the 
line process, he is quite likely to 
try the latter for a time, until it 
also becomes commonplace because 
of repetition. Just now, pencil, 
crayon and charcoal techniques are 
in the ascendancy, not only because 
very few of them have been seen 
for a number of years, but also 
because engraving processes have 
been perfected which make it pos- 
sible to reproduce these difficult 
originals with absolute fidelity, 


INK Sept. 0, 1926 
down to the tiniest, delicate detail, 

The great trouble with pencij 
drawing has been the “holding” of 
subtle, faint, tones, so thin and 
transparent as to be almost invis- 
ible to the eye. Yet, these tones 
might well play an important part 
in the culminative atmosphere of 
the picture. 

Now the engraver comes to the 
rescue. He says: “I will put on 
metal anything you draw, regard- 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES ARE BEING FEATURED IN A 
BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED SERIES 


less of its subtleties. There is 
nothing you can put on paper that 
I will not make come true on the 
printed page. For example, you 
want to have all white, in a draw- 
ing, show white paper in the re- 
production. In the past, a screen 
covered up these whites, faintly, 
of course, but just enough to an- 
noy you and to spoil your artistic 
effects. Now you shall have those 
whites, as white as the paper it- 
self. My highlight process makes 
it possible. 

“You make faint pencil strokes, 
so delicate that when they vignette. 
they disappear entirely. In the old 
days, there was always an ugly 
collar’ or ‘edge’ on such vignettes. 
But I have overcome this and it 
will never happen again. Leave 
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[UNITED Cicag 





the reputation of knowing 


OF of the most extensive retail organizations in the world, 
The United Cigar Stores have long made a policy of 
getting business by going where business is. 


Their stores are always located on the busiest corners in 
every city,—and high rents are never a drawback when a 
proportionately large number of people pass the location every 


day. 


With the same shrewd judgment The United Cigar Stores 
in Los Angeles depend almost exclusively upon The Evening 
Herald to cover their field. During the first Half of 1926 
The Evening Herald carried over FIVE TIMES as much 
United Cigar Stores advertising as ALL THE OTHER Los 
Angeles newspapers COMBINED. 


Enormous circulation, concentrated in the buying area,— 
coupled with real pulling power, was the reason. 


In Los Angeles—By All Means Use The Evening Herald 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY 
604 Times Bidg. 
New York 
JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 


910 Hearst Bidg. 710 Hearst Bidg. 
Chicago San Francisce 
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it to me. I etch deeply and my 
halftone plates safeguard your 
‘soft edges.’ 

“It was your custom, Mr. Artist, 
in the old days, to blame every- 
thing on me. You can do this no 
longer. I have made my processes 
intensely practical. When you turn 
over to me a pencil or a crayon 
sketch, which has been made on 
a rough surface paper or drawing 
board, I will etch it, on copper 
perhaps, but in line, not halftone, 
and I will ‘hold’ every delicate 
fragment of tone. Moreover, I 
will so cut down the surrounding 
metal that vignettes will not be 
cluttered up with disfiguring frag- 
ments. The plate will print and 
it will be an exact replica of your 
original. 

“In the halftone field I have 
reached the highest pinnacle of 
mechanical perfection. There is 
nothing I can’t do. I am not alone 
working with the highlight process, 
but I have come to understand how 
tooling on the plate can accomplish 
much which has been apparently 
impossible in the past. 

“Once upon a time, I said to you 
that you must make every stroke 
heavy, black, clean-cut. This an- 
gered and retarded you. You said 
you could not achieve truly artis- 
tic results, if one eye was kept on 
your work and one on the en- 
graver. Well, I can sympathize 
with this. It was never quite fair 
to you. Nevertheless, the engraver 
has made more rapid strides than 
anybody realizes. It seems no 
more than yesterday that artists 
were making laborious illustrations 
by means of the chalk plate proc- 
ess. This meant scratching out 
the picture with a sharp-pointed 
instrument on a piece of metal, 
coated over with specially pre- 
pared chalk. In a sense, it was 
working in the dark. And how 
those clouds of dust did billow up, 
into nose, throat and eyes! In 
turn, liquid metal was poured over 
the engraved chalk plate and some 
sort of crude printing surface was 
the reward. Those were the heart- 
breaking days! Until the picture 
was printed, no artist could tell, 
in advance, what sort of an illus- 
tration would come forth. 


INK 
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“And later on, even when the 
present processes were attained, 
there were problems in plenty to 
conquer. When poor effects fol- 
lowed the turning over of a fine 
and subtle piece of art work, we 
were blamed. And this was natural 
enough. We realized our short- 
comings and our limitations. We 
were simply doing the best we 
could under the circumstances. In 
those earlier days, the engraver 
was a mechanic, not an artist. The 
present generation of engravers is 
both. They must be. Look at your 
color plates in the magazine of 
the hour. Observe what very re- 
markable things have been done 
in the newspaper field: The im- 
possible is being done right along. 

“At last there is such a thing 
as a dependable newspaper stock 
halftone. Some delicately con- 
ceived, detailed pencil drawings 
show up almost as well on poor, 
porous paper, as on coated maga- 
zine stock. This has revolution- 
ized the art side of newspaper ad- 
vertising. It need no longer be a 
thing of shreds and patches, heavy 
blacks, skeletonized outline draw- 
ings. The new rule is ‘Do as you 
please.’ 

“The successful reproduction of 
crayon, dry brush and pencil or 
charcoal pictures in newspapers 
may be looked upon as a triumph 
of the engraver’s art. He has been 
working for many years to achieve 
it. Better metal, deeper etchings, 
the doing away with ‘shoulders’ 
and every ounce of unnecessary 
metal, far better electrotypes, and 
common-sense make-ready — these 
are but a few of the radical im- 
provements. 

“And the artist has come to 
sympathize, in turn, with definite 
mechanical limitations. He, him- 
self, handles his subjects in a more 
practical manner. Where he once 
made pencil drawings on smooth 
paper, with no ‘tooth,’ he now sees 
the wisdom, if the campaign is for 
newspapers, of using charcoal 
paper, rough-surfaced boards. Seen 
under a microscope, every stroke 
of his pencil presents something 
which the engraver can ‘lay hold 
on.’ ” 

There are, of course, two meth- 
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THE SYRACUSE, N. Y., HERALD 


has employed the services of 


DeLISSER BROS., INC., Accountants 


to measure the Lineage Figures of all Syracuse News- 
papers so that advertisers and their agents may have 
authenticated figures. 

Their compilation of The Important Advertising 
Lineages for the Month of July is as follows: 


HERALD JOURNAL-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
: LOCAL 
578,466 lines 325,339 lines 336,084 lines 


NATIONAL 
110,145 “ 77,308 lines 101,045 


AUTOMOTIVE 
101,969 66,724 lines 108,129 


TOTAL DISPLAY 
790,580 469,371 lines 545,258 


DEPARTMENT STORES 

177,611 21,560 lines 106,932 
FOOD 

64,561 37,436 lines 35,084 

WOMEN’S WEAR 
54,565 27,594 lines 17,633 
MEN’S WEAR 

39,858 34,748 lines 18,102 
RADIO 

1,057 364 lines 329 


ROTOGRAVURE 
15,141 7,826 “ 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 


507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Getting Ho: 


to the fine car fiel 


in the heart of Americ 
fastest growing mar 
—The Atlanta Area 


coil 
In the South—new 
““ purchasing power, _ 
andconsequentnew © 
standards of living 
wey brought about an 
eS} increase of 23% in 
eS motor car registra- 
oe} fi) tions in 1925! 
Atlanta is industrial 
' headquarters, finan- 
cial capitaland trans- 
portation center of 
the great Southeast. 


The Georgian Takes 
Your Message Home 
-in the thriving Atlanta Res 
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ATLANTA PACKARD MOTORS, Inc. 
414 PEACHTREE 8ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


August 18, 1926 


Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, 
The Georgian American, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Dear Mr. Lawrenson: 





Please let me express my great pleasure at the 
résults obtained from the e advertisement we carried 
in your columns on August 15th, The number of people 
who responded and mentioned it was a positive revelation 
to me -- a striking index of the number of people throughout 
the city who are reached by your paper, It is also evident 
that your circulation goes into the homes of those who are 
prospects in the fine-car field, 

You will be interested to know that since the 
success I have had with thie advertisement, we have de- 
cided to concentrate on the two afternoon papers, The 
Georgian-American and The Journal, 


I believe you are getting out the livest, best and 
most complete automotive section in the city. 


Yours very truly, 

ATLANTA PACKARD MOTURS, INC, 
-_" : ¥ 
+, A 


Y, FP, Crowley, 
President 


Such testimony is coming from 
other dealers—from all lines of 
business in this rich field. 
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F, A. WILSON-LAWRENSON ROGER M. REYNOLDS 
PUBLISHER ADVERTISING MGR. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


FRANKLIN 8S. PAYNE 
lumbus Circ'e General Motors Building 
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STRUCTU RAL INSULATION 


A of America’s most promi- 
nent lumbermen saw the amazing 
possibilities in an invention by W. H. 
Mason, who found a way to produce a 
perfect all-wood manufactured lumber, , 
ideal for building insulation. been 


* . . . exac 
It is strong in all thicknesses; insulates In 


from heat and cold; a perfect surface for se 
plaster, or paint or other decorative delic 
finish. It is a building material of revolu- i 
tionary properties, and a great future. igh 
They named it Masonite; the Company detr 
is the Mason Fibre Company. Naturally, ee 
with an extensive promotion plan in dra 
view, they gave a good deal of time and - 
thought to the selection of an advertising cont 
agency. al 
We are much pleased at being the lg 

agency chosen seri 

tact 
ete ally 
Williams & Cunnyngham ns 
Whose business is the Study and sie 
execution of good advertising that 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. _ el 
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ods whereby a pencil original can 
be reproduced, both effective. The 
one deliberately sets out to hold 
the tiniest detail of the drawing. 
If there are areas of what prac- 
tically constitutes a wash tone, then 
these are “held” by means of half- 
tone. Some artists combine wash 
with pencil, or at least such deft 
and subtle shaded tones that they 
could not be reproduced as a line 
plate. Others, however, draw 
crisply and with such definite 
strokes that a line engraving is 
entirely possible. 

If the engraving is to print on 
fine stock, then the difficulties are 
not great. The highlight plate is 
the best plan, and the drop-out 
process, whereby the whites, as has 
been explained, are white paper 
exactly as in the artist’s original. 

In some instances, it is best to 
permit a screen to run over the 
entire area of the illustration, so 
delicately, however, as tobe 
scarcely visible to the eye. The 
engraver can tool out a few high- 
lights where necessary. : 

Nor does this process necessarily 
detract from the pencil or char- 
coal drawing. Tones are merely 
“held together” and solidified. The 
drawing is softened. The high- 
light process means, perhaps, 
sharper effects, and more vivid 
contrasts. In this field, I would 
call your attention to the exquisite 
plates made for The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company. What could 
be more appropriate than that a 
series of illustrations for a manu- 
facturer of pencils should be actu- 
ally drawn with the pencils in their 
various grades? 

These drawings run the gamut, 
from very black shaded areas, to 
tones so soft and smooth and even 
that they look as though they had 
been painted in with a_ brush. 
There are places where the white 
paper shows through and there are 
other parts of the drawings where 
a mere touch of a pencil suggests 
detail, without elaborating it. 

Look at an original. and you 
wonder that an engraver could 
hope to reproduce it adequately. 
Each original is filled with in- 
numerable pitfalls, mechanically. 
The man who photographs the 
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drawing and who engraves the 
plate, must either be an artist him- 
self or have all the instincts of 
one. He must “feel” his copy as 
he goes along. 

The pages come through with 
really marvelous exactness of de- 
tail. The plate is a miniature, 
painstaking reproduction of the 
artist’s own drawing, and it will 
be necessary for him to use a mag- 
nifying glass to determine any 
variation or departure from it. 

But it is equally necessary for 
the plate to be handled wisely in 
the printing. The value of make- 
ready has never been fully under- 
stood. 

Make-ready supplies expression. 
It will intensify certain parts of 
an illustration or subdue others, 
it will give tone value to some- 
what lifeless and colorless plates, 
and it modulates or strengthens at 
will, after study of a proof makes 
it clear that there are certain de- 
ficiencies in this direction. 

The pencil illustration is desir- 
able for many purposes because of 
its great artistic charm, its atmos- 
phere. There is a freedom about 
the technique which fits the mood 
of numerous campaigns. 

Artists are perfectly familiar 
with the fact that their first 
sketches, even when supposed to 
be quite rough, often contain qual- 
ities which are never attained 
later on, when a more finished, 
polished drawing is prepared. 
There is such a thing as working 
over an illustration, to the point 
where all of the first ease dis- 
appears. 

The pencil sketch, produced 
without affectation, is apt to be 
inspirational in character, it is 
never “tight” and over-ambitious. 
A sort of breezy and intangible 
something has been breathed into 
it. 

It frequently happens that the 
original rough sketch in pencil 
possesses far more life, sparkle 
and “feeling” than the canvas, 
from it, in oils or water color. 
The artist’s interest seems to wane 
when he goes at a subject the sec- 
ond time. The best that was in 
him went into the first unre- 


strained sketch, 








The Use of Two 


Trade Names for 


One Product 


Such Advertisers as Eastman Kodak and Western Clock Find It Ad- 
visable to Have a Master Trade-Mark for the Entire Line and 
Individual Marks for the Different Items 


ye ashington Burcau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

VIDENTLY because the Pat- 

ent Office has refused repeat- 
edly to accept for registration as 
trade-marks, names and other des- 
ignations for products which are 
purely grade marks, there is con- 
siderable misunderstanding regard- 
ing the validity of secondary 
marks used in combination with a 
primary or master trade-mark. 
These terms are used by the offi- 
cials of the trade-mark division, 
and the entire subject is cleared up 
when it is understood that, from a 
standpoint of validity, there is no 
difference between a secondary and 
a primary or master trade-mark. 

In many lines of manufacture it 
is customary to give names to dif- 
ferent styles or sizes of the prod- 
ucts. For example, a stove manu- 
facturer may put out an entire 
line of stoves under a general or 
primary trade-mark. Then, he 
will give a name to each style or 
model of his product, and, under 
the law, since the name of the 
style or model indicates origin 
and serves to identify the product, 
it may be considered a trade-mark. 

The law fixes no limit to the 
number of trade-marks which may 
be registered by one owner, and 
there is nothing to prevent two or 
more trade-marks being used to 
identify the same piece of mer- 
chandise. 

The Western Clock Company, 
of La Salle, Illinois, is one of a 
great many owners of groups of 
marks which are used in pairs, 
the primary mark to designate the 
group, and the secondary marks 
to identify various individual 
products. In a recent direct-mail 
appeal to dealers, this company re- 
quests the readers of the advertise- 
ment to “Make them known by 
name as members of the fam- 
ily of Westclox,” and in prac- 
tically all of its printed material 


it uses its marks in combination, 

“Westclox” is a registered trade- 
mark, as are “Big Ben” and “Baby 
Ben. ” The advertisement just 
mentioned features all of these 
marks, and illustrates “Westclox 
Baby Ben” as well as “Westclox 
Big Ben.” The advertisement also 
indicates that the company is fol- 
lowing out its policy of using sec- 








You will be punctual at school or business 
if you rely on 


Westclox 


T'S harder to get up this time of the nursery to keep baby's schedule 


‘And one in the garage of basemen! 
me dieny aieent ent the 


the img time m the dark Bug Ben, $5.25 
kitchen for prompt meals. A third in —other Westclox as low as $1.50 


WESTERN CLOCK CO. LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S A 
Lament Pevertrengh Owe 


Pero ot tro sty gr Coats} 
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HERE IS ONE PIECE OF COPY WHICH CON- 
TAINS FIVE TRADE NAMES—THE FAMILY 
NAME AND FOUR INDIVIDUAL MARKS 


ondary marks for new products, 
as this paragraph shows: 

“You will find America and 
Sleep-Meter selling at a faster 
rate, and Jack o’Lantern and Black 
Bird will secure many a luminous 
dial sale that balked at the price 
of Big Ben Luminous. You can 
sell more Westclox by showing 
the line than you can by showing 
one or two numbers.” 

The fegistration files of the 
Patent Office show that the East- 
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The People of Argentina 
Prefer Pictures 


La Prensa 


of BUENOS AIRES 


was the first newspaper in South America 
to buy and install a rotogravure plant to 
satisfy this preference. The success of 
the supplement was such that it became 
immediately necessary to order a second 
large rotogravure press. 


Your advertisement in La Prensa’s 8-page 


‘Rotogravure Section is assured of an 


average net paid circulation of 


290,000 


a larger audience than that reached by any 
other publication in the country. Every 
advertising campaign in Argentina should 
be based on the producing power of 


LA PRENSA 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


FREE—A booklet of facts, “Argentina as a Market for 


American Products,’ mailed free on request. 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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man Kodak Company has ac- 
quired several of the most im- 
portant members of its family of 
secondary marks through the pur- 
chase of other companies. Of 
course, the master trade-mark, 
“Kodak,” was registered many 
years ago by the Eastman com- 
pany. But “Brownie,” “Velox” and 
many other secondary marks also 
have been widely used and adver- 
tised by this concern. 

As to the value of a family of 
trade-marks, in preference to a 
single mark, there is at least 
some doubt. Some manufacturers 
who use the family trade-mark 
policy advertise and feature their 
secondary marks without the ac- 
companiment of the primary mark. 
But in the case of highly suc- 
cessful manufacturers like the 
Western Clock Company and the 
Eastman Kodak Company, the 
rule appears to be to use the pri- 
mary or master trade-mark in 
every instance of branding. 

The practice of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), in the 
advertising and merchandising of 
its products, appears to recognize 
both the strength and the weakness 
of the family trade-mark policy. 
For. many years, this company 
widely advertised “Polarine,” as the 
identifying trade-mark of its lubri- 
cating oil. This mark is, of course, 
registered, and considerable value 
is attached to its ownership. But 
the company evidently found that 
“Polarine” did not completely as- 
sure identification of the product. 
Some time ago, the marks “Stand- 
ard” and “Polarine” were com- 
bined, and now the tendency ap- 
pears to be to suppress the sec- 
ondary mark and to emphasize the 
primary mark in the branding and 
ne of this lubricating 
oil. 

However, not 


long ago, the 
Standard Oil Company evidently 
found it advisable to return to its 
former policy in the branding of a 


new product. When the new high- 
test Standard gasoline was placed 
on the market, it was given a red 
color to identify it and was called 
Anti-Knock. bviously, this des- 
ignation is not registrable because 
it is descriptive of the goods, and 
now the gasoline is widely sold 
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and advertised as “Esso,” the 
word being a _ separate and 3 
secondary trade-mark. 

When a manufacturer decides 
to adopt a family trade-mark pol- 
icy, care should be taken to select 
names for secondary marks which 
clearly show that they have the 
elements of valid trade-marks, 
Repeatedly, manufacturers have 
found that the trade and public 
had grown to consider their grade 
markings as trade-marks, and then 
attempted to register the marks, 
Most of these attempts have failed 
because the Patent Office has con- 
sidered the marks as designators 
of grades or styles only. 

Not long ago, registration was 
granted the words “Tom, Dick 
and Harry,” displayed on the rep- 
resentation of the end of a gable 
roof, as a trade-mark for shoes, 
notwithstanding the prior registra- 
tion of the same words separately, 
on the ground that the opposer’s 
use of the three words had been 
only as grade marks. In deciding 
in the applicant’s favor, after 
citing legal authority, the Commis- 
sioner said: 

“There is no evidence of the 
conjoint use of these names as a 
trade-mark, nor is there any evi- 
dence of any use of all of these 
words as trade-marks per se, but 
merely as grade marks. Even 
when these words were used to- 
gether in the advertisements, they 
were used in such a way as to in- 
dicate the grades of the shoes, the 
advertisements prominently  dis- 
playing the ‘Foot-Fitter’ trade- 
mark.” 

As a general rule, it is difficult 
to secure the registration of marks 
consisting of meaningless letter 
combinations and numbers, since 
these are so frequently used by 
manufacturers merely to designate 
grades, qualities or styles. Hence, 
if protection of the marks is de- 
sired, it is better to select names 
that are significant or suggestive, 
and then use them in branding and 
advertising in such a way as to 
prove that they identify the mer- 
chandise and indicate its origin. 
Then, if ali other requirements 
have been met, there will be no 
trouble in securing registration for 
secondary trade-marks. 
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The first issue 
will be out on 
September 23d 
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Practical Pointers on 


INK 


HILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 


‘ii 
Every Parental Problem 





PROGRESSIVE 


surging tide of 
interest in the best 
methods of rearing 
children. Everyone is 
realizing that what comes out of 
the home depends on what par- 
ents put into it. Parents are 
hearing constantly of the discov- 
eries of doctors in child health, 
of psychologists in behavior prob- 
lems, of teachers in educational 
methods and of spiritual leaders 
in character training. The most 
progressive parents in each com- 
munity will be reading CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, to get 
this information. While the maga- 
zine will be, in a 
sense, a “trade pa- 
per for  parent- 
hood” it will be as 
popularly edited as 
any of the women’s 
magazines. 
CuiLpreN, The 
Magazine for Par- 





TS DAY How an Authoritative Back- 
there is a ground Can Help Advertising as the leader 


By ArtHur E, CARPENTER 
Adv. Mor. of “CHILDREN” 


HILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue 
AerYork 
Represented in West by Wilson and and a 
Galey, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, JU. 


PARENTHOOD 


ents, will serve 


and spokes- 

man for the Pro- 
gressive Parenthood 
«Movement that is 
now sweeping over America. And 
as it will accept only the adver- 
tisements of products that its edi- 
tors feel that they can recom- 
mend, the products advertised in 
its columns will become associ- 
ated in the public mind with pro- 
gressive parenthood. Readers of 
this magazine will turn to the 
advertisements with as much confi- 
dence as they will to the authen- 
tic articles published. And gradu- 
ally the reading and the buying 
example of these pro- 
gressive parents will 
be followed by the other 
mothers and fathers 
in their communities. 
Just write us that 
you are a reader of 
Printers’ Ink and we'll 
send you, without obli- 
gation, advertising data 
free sample 
copy of the first issue. 
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“Clocking” 
Sales from Advertising 


Is there an advertiser who would not like 

to know more quickly and more definitely 

just what his advertising is doing—as ex- 
pressed in sales to the consumer? 


ITH considerable amounts of merchandise al- 
ways in the hands of jobbers and retailers, the 
average manufacturer is too far from the ultimate 
usertosense quickly a variationin consumerdemand. 


Eventually sales sheets tell the story—but often 
it is many months before an increase or decrease 
in over-the-counter sales is reflected, and often 
when these figures are in they are inflated if the 
copy is successful. At some stage, the trade almost 
invariably overbuys on an increasing demand for 
a product. 


To know what advertising is doing, and to know 
it in time to be of the greatest benefit, it is essential 
to have an accurate check on the movement of 
merchandise from retailer to consumer in addition 
to that provided by the sales force. 


So important do we consider this that we main- 
tain aspecial department to do nothing but “clock” 
over-the-counter sales of our clients’ merchandise 
at strategic points. And in every case these check- 
ings, whether reflecting good or bad situations, 
have been confirmed finally in the sales figures. 


By means of this “clocking” our clients know 
the value of their copy long before it is reflected 
in their books. 


Think what this means. If the copy is doing 
the work these advertisers have the confidence, 
bred of knowledge, to push ahead and make the 
most of a proved appeal without the danger of 
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over optimism due to any inflation which might 
show up in the sales figures. 


If the copy is not-doing the work, the informa- 
tion is even more valuable because it gives the 
advertiser a chance to remedy a situation many 
months, perhaps a year, before he could do it 
with only his sales sheets as a guide. 


This checking system, which we have developed 
over a period of years, operates equally well regard- 
less of the medium employed—whether ni@gazines, 
newspapers, bill boards, car cards, sampling or a 
combination of all. 


The method is simple and has proved itself for 
a wide range of advertisers, among them several ot 
the most successful in theif fields. 
* * * KK 
The larger advertisers are realizing more than 
ever that copy is one of their real problems. 


They have developed their products, their 
methods of distribution and their sales forces to a 
high point of efficiency. They for the most part 
know where and when to advertise. 


The weak link—if there is a weak link—is copy. 
Once found, the right copy may affect sales and 
profits to a greater degree than anything else. For 
no product is really sold until in the hands of the 
ultimate user—no real sales increase can result until 
that user repeats and more new users are created. 


Years ago almost any advertising paid on a real 
product. Today there is so much advertising on 
so many real products that it takes outstanding 
copy to create new users and hold old ones. 

That is why it pays to know as quickly as pos- 
sible just how good one’s copy is. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan inc. Advertising 


New York: 136 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 225 No. Michigan Ave. 
St. Louis: 812 Olive Street 
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Can You Recognize 
Any Difference in 


These Men? 


Neither Can We—There Isn’t 
y—Because 


Central Illinois Is The Comal in 


Just One Big City eat-Ehed 


Their buying habits are 


identical,—as to One Medium 


clothes, automobiles, 


food and home to Cover Both 
City and Country 


conveniences. 


in the Richest Spot 
in Illinois! 


The people of Central Illinois, on the farm, in small 
towns and in the cities, have been welded into one 
big prosperous class thru the medium of the tele. 
phone, hard roads, automobiles and radio. They are 
actuated by the same needs and desires and have 
demonstrated for 80 years that they depend upon 
ier Gan’ ee 0 The Daily Pantagraph for authentic news of the 
City Man world and as a buying guide. 





Circulation 19003—97° Home Delivered 
in the Richest Spot in Illinois 


The Daily Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY Cd., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Wash'ngton St., 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 1501, 140 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago; P. A. 
FOLSOM, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member A. B. G., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 




















Public’s Responses Showed the 
Way to Chase Velmo 


People Wanted to Know the Outlets, So the Various Motor Car Users 
Are Advertised 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


” planning new campaigns, how 
many advertisers look to the 
responses stimulated by their pre- 
vious advertising efforts for copy 
themes? Often the desire to intro- 
duce a new thought causes them to 
disregard the importance of such 
responses as a guide to what should 
be done next. A. current adver- 
tising campaign illustrates the 
value of studying the reaction of 
the public to the advertiser’s story, 
its inquiries not alone convincing 
him that he had_ successfully 
created interest but that his adver- 
tising needed another presentation. 

The advertiser is the Sanford 


Mills, Sanford, Me., maker of 


Chase Velmo, which is distributed 
by its selling agents, L. C. Chase 


& Co., of Boston. Following a 
campaign on behalf of the product, 
which is used for automobile up- 
holstery, dealers reported that their 
prospects and customers were ask- 
ing what makes of cars were fin- 
ished with this product. Some in- 
quirers, for example, wanted to 
know if Chase Velmo was in the 
machines which they owned. 

As these inquiries continued to 
come in, it was decided that the 
next advertising step should be a 
campaign to acquaint the public 
with the outlets of Chase Velmo. 
It was felt that a mere listing of 
the different cars would not satis- 
factorily answer the purpose. On 
the other hand; the decision to fea- 
ture separately each make of car 
in a series of advertisements had 
its problems for several reasons. 

One reason was that the adver- 
tiser had to have some assurance 
that his campaign would not lead 
to any unforeseen complication 
with his various manufacturing 
customers. Ina field so highly com- 
petitive as the automotive industry 
he had to consider every point 
seriously, once the series started, 


so that nothing in the copy would 
have a counter-effect. A _ repre- 
sentative of the advertiser called 
on each of the different car manu- 
facturers and showed rough plans 
and layouts of the campaign, As 
a result of this canvass, the co- 
operation of these users was ob- 
tained in advance and precautions 
were taken against the following 
contingencies : 

1. That no exception would be 
taken by the maker of a high- 
price car to the fact that a lower 
price car was advertised as being 
finished with the same _trade- 
marked upholstery used in his 
product. 

This problem was solved by in- 
corporating in each advertisement 
the statement: “Chase Velmo is 
made in a variety of qualities 
adapted to the most expensive as 
well as moderate-price motor 
cars.” 

2. Every advertisement was to 
be free from, any statement that 
might be construed as a puff for 
the merits of one make of .car 
as compared with another. 

Insurance against any such criti- 
cism was accomplished by men- 
tioning no other promise but that, 
as the car was finished with Chase 
Velmo, its upholstering would 
bring good service. 

3. When the campaign was ex- 
plained and approved by the manu- 
facturer it was naturally a problem 
to decide the proper order in 
which the cars should be featured. 
to be fair to all the car manufac- 
turers and avoid the complication 
of discrimination in favor: of any 
one car. 

A study of similar campaigns 
showed that this contingency was 
met by running the advertisements 
in alphabetical order. The Chase 
Velmo campaign, instead, took 
consumption as the basis of 
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sequency, the largest user of the 
product appearing first, etc. 

4. The closing dates for copy 
made it necessary for the Chase 
Velmo advertisements to be pre- 
pared far in advance of publica- 
tion. In the meantime, last minute 
announcements of changes in 
models might be made. Here the 
co-operation of the manufacturers 
proved most valuable and, together 
with their advertising agents, they 
enabled the Chase Velmo cam- 
paign to be up to date. Regardless 
of cost, copy was changed to give 
pictorial representation to newer 
models. 

5. While each advertisement fea- 
tured one car it was only one of 
the series. A tie-up was effected 
by a standard listing, alphabeti- 
cally, of each make advertised in 
the series. 

At first glance each of the ad- 
vertisements appear to be that of 
the make of car featured. The 
advertiser felt that, in as much as 
he was capitalizing on the adver- 
tising prestige of his customers, it 
was only fair to give him some- 
thing in return. A number of his 
customers like Studebaker, Nash 
and Kissell, have reciprocated by 
cross reference in their own adver- 
tising to Chase Velmo, as its cam- 
paign gave them a_ nationally 
known product to mention in their 
copy. 

Reprints of the series sent to 
car dealers further built good-will 
for Chase Velmo, because dealers 
were made familiar with another 
sales point which they could ex- 
ploit in talking to prospects about 
the cars handled by them. 

There is one special advantage 
attached to this campaign by the 
Chase Velmo interests. The in- 
quiries which led to its adoption 
satisfied them that the public could 
be persuaded to express a prefer- 
ence for Chase Velmo. Some of 
the car makers featured allow the 
purchaser an option in the selec- 
tion of upholstering material. The 
campaign will help to increase the 
use of the product among such 
purchasers. 

Greater significance, however, is 
attached to the purpose of the 
campaign to stimulate preference 
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for Chase Velmo so as to insure 
its continued use by makers who 
specify Chase Velmo as standard 
equipment, The auto industry is 
keenly on the alert to sense style 
trends on the part of prospective 
purchasers. Previous to the cam- 
paign, for instance, the advertiser 
had to make certain there would be 
no change in the specifications on 
the part of any maker. Here it 
should be said that, though the 
series began early in the spring, 
all but one of the manufacturers 
listed are going through the en- 
tire campaign. 

Past experience has shown the 
Chase Velmo interests that they 
must protect their product against 
the undermining influence of new 
whims in up holstery covering. 
Their current campaign they be- 
lieve is strengthening consumer 
preference for Chase Velmo by 
getting the public to think of the 
product as a permanent and de- 
sirable feature of closed car 
construction. In meeting their 
own responsibility toward develop- 
ing and keeping alive a desire for 
Chase Velmo they are holding and 
still further developing the con- 
fidence of their car manufacturing 
customers in the use of _ this 
product. 


Larger Campaign for Tower 
Radio Products 


Advertising plans for the Tower Man- 


ufacturing Corporation, Boston, on 
Tower radio loud speakers and headsets, 
have been enlarged and, this year, the 
company has added national magazines 
to the list of mediums used. This is in 
addition to increased space in trade- 
papers and newspapers. The Harry M. 
Frost Company, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency, has this account. 


Death of Alexander H. R. 
Aitken 


Alexander H. R. Aitken, for the last 
five years advertising manager of The 
Nautical Gazette, New York, died last 
week at Plainfield, N. J. He was sixty 
years old. 


Passaic, N. J., “News” Ap- 
points Kelly-Smith 
The Passaic, N. J., News has ap- 
ointed the Kelly-Smith Company, pub- 
ishers’ representative, as national 
advertising representative. 
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F. J.ROSS 


Company, Inc. 


Things about ourselves 


—said by others 


** Their analysis of a client’s needs 
is based on sound judgment and 
their advertising recommenda- 
tions are on the basis of returns 
to the client rather than profit to 
the Agency. We consider our- 
selves fortunate to have a con- 
nection of this kind.” 


—from our Red Letter Dook 


New York 
edAdvertisi nq 
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, 
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One More Profession Joins the 
Ranks of Advertisers 


This Time It Is a Firm of Surveyors Which Is Advertising Despite 
Professional Ethics 


NOTHER profession has 

broken down the hedge of prece- 
dent which confuses educational 
advertising with unethical prac- 
tices. This time it is a surveyor 
who has enlisted the support of 
advertising to make known the 
services which his profession ren- 
ders to the community. 

The National Survey Service, 
Inc., which has headquarters at 
Detroit, in which city it operates 
under the name Goldman and UII- 
man, operates four branch of- 
fices, These are located in Cleve- 
land, Akron, Toledo and Orlando, 
Fla. The company was convinced 


that the public is not sufficiently 
familiar with the surveyor’s func- 
tions in protecting real estate pur- 
chasers from title difficulties and, 
after giving consideration to this 


lack of information, determined 
that steps should be taken to meet 
this deficiency. 

Advertising was the logical key 
to the problem but professional 
ethics frowned upon its use. 
fronted with this situation, the 
National Survey Service decided 
to disregard precedent and work 
out an advertising campaign which, 
from its manner of presentation, 
would win the commendation of 
other members of the profession. 
This campaign started last fall, 
using newspaper and direct-mail 
advertising. Since that time, the 
company reports, compliments have 
been received from architects and 
bankers who have expressed their 
appreciation of the service ren- 
dered through the campaign. 

The purpose of the campaign is 
to convince the general public of 
the necessity of the safeguard a 
survey gives. Once this is done, 
people will automatically demand 
the protection a survey provides 
as well as an abstract to show 
proof of title in all real estate 
transactions. The abstract proves 
the title or right of ownership in 


Con- | 


the property; the survey proves 
the property itself, identifies it, 
definitely fixes the exact bound- 
aries and ties it up correctly with 
the legal description in the title 
so that no question can be raised 
concerning these factors. 

In the newspaper copy and 
direct-mail literature, practical ex- 
amples of the need of a survey 
are cited. The company recog- 
nizes that most of its surveying 
business will come through certain 
established channels, which have 
to do with building, buying, insur- 
ing, or loaning ‘money for real 
estate transactions. The advertis- 
ing, therefore, endeavors (1) to 
induce these agencies to recom- 
mend this protection to their cli- 
ents and (2) to develop these 
agencies as a concentrated part of 
the general market. 


THE OBJECT OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The obvious point of sales re- 
sistance is the ignorance of the 
public to the necessity for a sur- 
vey. Offhand, the reaction to the 
suggestion is that it is “another 
useless expense.” For this reason, 
the campaign of education was 
decided upon. The campaign en- 
deavors to show that title insur- 
ance is not enough; that a survey 
is necessary definitely to fix prop- 
erty lines and actually identify the 
property described in the title. 

In addition to newspaper space, 
letters and other direct-mail litera- 
ture are sent to definite lists of 
possible users of a survey service. 
This includes a monthly publica- 
tion, “Foresight,” which is fea- 
tured in all mewspaper copy. 
“Foresight” is sent to the various 
interests in the real estate and 
building fields and contains tabu- 
lated mortgage statistics showing 
the volume of mortgage loans 
thade in Wayne County, in which 
Detroit is located, and Cuyahoga 
County, in which Cleveland is lo- 
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Are You As Wise? 


Successful business men and advertisers are 
increasingly realizing the value of 


_ @MAGAZINE 
fWALL STREET 


First half of 1926 compared with the same 
period of 1925 shows 


50% Gain in Circulation 


125% Gain in Advertising 
Revenue 


Place your appeal before 
men able to respond to it! 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM 


Advertising Director 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Largest circulation of any financial or 
banking publication in the world 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members A. B. C. 
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‘These Facts 


EVERAL months ago The New York Telegram 
commenced a survey of certain phases of the 
New York market, the evening newspaper situation 
in New York and the circulation of The New York 
Telegram. 

We launched this survey to uncover facts and not 
to prove preconceived theories. We launched this 
survey to give space buyers and advertisers a com- 
prehensive, authentic, intelligent, concise compila- 
tion of facts about these phases of the market, the 
evening newspaper situation and our circulation, re- 
gardless of whether or not these facts should prove 
strong points for The New York Telegram. 

The result of the survey is our book “Facts and 
Figures,” which gives you this information just as 
we found it. 

“Facts and Figures” is a vigorous and invigorat- 
ing presentation of data inviting careful study by 
space buyers and advertisers who demand to know 
actual existing conditions as they are and not as they 
may appear to be. 

There is much in the book that will come as a 
surprise to many, especially those who have been 
using impressions, rather than facts, in making up 
their advertising schedules. 

Particularly arresting are those “intangibles” of 
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Give 
[mportant Data 


markets and circulation which have been uncovered 
by the survey and set down here, probably for the 
first time. Indeed, these will no doubt be found the 
most significant part of the whole book. 

The survey includes sufficient figures to be help- 
ful, but not enough/to be confusing, nor any that 
would only offer half-truths—dissembling was 


brusquely omitted. 


“Facts and Figures ” 


is refreshing documentary evidence of what can be 
done when the newspaper works with the idea not 
of selling you but of helping you to buy. 

A copy will be sent gratis to interested executives. 
Please use your business letter-head. 


The New York Telegram 


cAdvertising ‘Department 
73 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY, CORTLANDT 8000 
National Advertising Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ASHLAND 8690 
Boston Representative 


TILTON S. BELL, 540 OLD SOUTH BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Good Copy 


A big advertiser is 
quoted as saying 
that his company 
is reducing sales 
costs with more 
and better ad- 
vertising. 


The increased 
investment in 
advertising is 
actually cutting 
costs because it 
makes it easier 
for a citizen to 
buy, and easier 
for a salesman to 
sell. 

We can furnish ad- 
ditional similar 


testimony from per- 
sonal experience. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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cated. The publication also in- 
cludes other information useful to 
those for whom it is intended. 
The newspaper advertising be- 
gan last fall and continued through 
the spring. There was a slight 
let-up during the summer months 


-but the full schedule will be re- 


sumed this fall. 

Commenting on the results 
which this campaign is producing, 
the National Survey Service, Inc., 
says: “Since we realize that sur- 
veys do not tend to increase the 
number of real estate transactions, 
but merely insure the investor of 
the certainty of his investment, we 
have not looked for quick returns 
from a sales standpoint. We are 
content to work along sound and 
substantial lines to educate the 
public. 

“However, the results have been 
satisfactory both from the stand- 
point of mew business received 
and the increasing acceptance of 
the idea of having a survey made 
in advagce to make sure of all 
building .and real estate trans- 
actions. 

“What has been equally grati- 
fying to us are the compliments 
that we have received from archi- 
tects, bankers and others. It has 
proved that professional advertis- 
ing can be prepared in accordance 
with professional ethics and still 
build good-will and perform a real 
public service.” 


Fur Account for St. Louis 
Agency 

The Abraham Fur Co., St. Louis, re- 
ceiver of raw _ furs, has appointed 
Brockland & Moore, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising. Farm and mail-order papers and 
farm newspapers wiil be used. 


A. K. Fox with Frank M. 
Comrie Company 


Arthur K. Fox, formerly advertising 
manager of the Garford otor Truck 
Comageety, Lima, Ohio, has joined the 
Frank M. Comrie Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Appoints Joshua B. Powers 


The Montevideo, Uruguay, Imparcial, 
an afternoon newspaper, has appointed 
Joshua B. Powers, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, as advertising 
representative for the United States. 
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“Pay Your Taxes by Check” 


Bank Advertises 

When taxes were due in Philadelphia, 
recently, those who paid cash in per- 
son at the city hall had to stand in 
line for some time before reaching the 
cashier’s window. is was during a 
spell of hot weather and the Central 
Trust and Savings Company, of that 
city, took advantage of the situation in 
its newspaper advertising, to call at- 
tention to the convenience of its 
savings-checking accounts. % 
“Pay your taxes!” one advertise- 
ment was headed, followed by ‘‘There 
is no need to stand in line for hours 
these hot days to pay your taxes. 
Send your check.” Another advertise- 
ment was illustrated by a sketch of men 
and women waiting in line to pay their 
taxes together with a reproduction of a 
newspaper clipping telling of the con- 
gestion at the tax offices. This adver- 
tisement was headed “Don’t Stand in 
Line!” and, like the other, told of the 
advantages of being able to pay by 
check. 


E. M. Heery Joins New Haven 
Agency 

Edward M. Heery, formerly with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has joined the 
Steddiford Pitt Company, advertising 
agency, also of New Haven, as office 
and production manager. Charles A. 
Staley has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of outside service manager and 
account executive. 


Jewel Tea Sales Up 


Net sales of the Jewel Tea Company, 
Chicago, for the twenty-eight weeks 
ended July 17, 1926, are reported as 
$7,863,059, which compares with $7,- 
436,479 last year. A net profit of 
$572,663 is reported during that period 
this year, against $287,459 in 1925. 


“Harper’s Bazar” Transfers 
Robert Carnahan 


Robert Carnahan, of the Eastern ad- 
vertising staff of Harper’s Bazar, New 
York, has been transferred to the Wes- 
tern staff at Chicago. 


P. D. Lovett Joins General 


Motors Export 
Paul D. Lovett, for the last two 
years with Mack Trucks, Inc., doing 
sales promotion work, has joined the 
advertising division of the General 
Motors Export Company, New York. 


Joins Guenther-Bradford 
Agency 


H. M. Valentine, formerly with 
M. M. Rothschild, Inc., Chicago, has 
joined Guenther-Bradford & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of 
Chicago, 
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Four Suburban 


Rotogravure 
Sections 


A fourth tabloid suburban roto- 
gravure section, published with 
the Sunday edition of The New 
York Times, will be inaugu- 
rated September 12. It will 
contain 16 pages of pictures ot 
interest to the section north of 
110th Street—the Bronx, Har- 
lem and Washington Heights, 
and will be distributed only in 
that territory. 


Sixteen-page tabloid suburban 
rotogravure sections, in addi- 
tion to the regular rotogravure 
section, are now distributed 
with the Sunday issue of The 
Times, each in its own particu- 
lar territory, as follows: 
Circulation 
1. Westchester and Connec- 
A 
2. New Jersey . + 75,000 
3. Brooklyn and Long Island. 90,000 


4. Bronx, Harlem and Wash- 
ington Heights 


Advertising rates per agate line 
Any one section 

Any two sections 

Any three sections .... 

All four sections 


Advertising forms close 12 days in 
advance of publication. 
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typography, copy, marketing 

tactics, are gathered here to 
render you complete advertising 
and sales service. 


New York State manufacturers 
have in Moser & Cotins a mod- 
ern advertising agency located so 
as to serve them intimately and 
frequently. 


: BY ores S in art, engraving, 


A representative will call with- 
out obligation. 


MOSER & COTINS 
SALES AND ADVERTISING 
10 Hopper Street, UTICA, N.Y. 


Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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A NATIONAL WEEELI THE HARMONIZ 


RTT? 
A STATEMENT OF FAC! 

















a | Prophecy Literally Fulfilled! ~ one tenes oem stag eso 
The Best Answer to ——J = isuation 4 was P; | 
About Persecution in Mexico 





Announcing 


the appointment of 


HEVEY ax» DURKEE 
15 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Eastern Advertising Representatives 
of 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


The National Catholic Weekly 
Circulation 500,000 


Huntington, Indiana 
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Life vs. Lingo 


(Continued from page 6) 
by a large, near object contrasted 
with a small, far-away object in 
the background. 

This latter instance suggests a 
type of layout which, while off- 
balance so far as complete sym- 
metry is concerned, succeeds in 
giving a pleasing effect if the two 
objects—or two illustrations or 
blocks of type in the case of a 
layout—are placed in a juxtaposi- 
tion which suggests the operation 
of the “beam” balance. 

LAYOUTS THAT FOLLOW LETTERS OF 
ALPHABET 

A spinning top is another ex- 
ample of temporary balance which 
may frequently be used to good 
effect in layouts. The “top layout” 
can best be visualized and remem- 
bered by recalling the letter V. 

A number of ornate layouts— 
especially from the typographical 
standpoint—have lately appeared in 
which the V-shape has been used. 
This shape need not, however, tend 
to the ornate. The heading set 
full width at the top, with an illus- 
tration either above or below it, 
may be followed by body matter 
set in narrowing paragraphs or in 
a series of type-lines, each shorter 
in measure than the last, producing 
a wedge- or top-shaped effect 
which brings the casual glance 
quickly down the page to the firm 
or trade name acting as a “stand” 
at the bottom. 

Somewhat similar is the “tree” 
balance, represented simply in the 
spreading branches of the letter Y. 
In this case, two contrasting illus- 
trations, set apart at the ton of the 
page and joined by a heading cen- 
tered below both, may be followed 
by a “pedestal” of type, also com- 
ing to rest on a logotype as a 
“stand” at the foot of the space. 

Still somewhat similar is the 
“cross” balance, represented simply 
by the letters X and The 
T layout is most nearly like the 
Y, except that it implies the use of 
a single wide illustration or head- 
ing at the top. The X layout car- 
ries the opposition of two con- 
trasts a little further than the 
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“tree” form. Two illustrations of 
the “before and after” or “then 
and now” type are balanced at 
separate corners at the top. A 
central heading makes the crotch; 
while two panels of type, with pos- 
sibly two thumbnail illustrations at 
the extreme corners, on either side 
of the logotype, complete the cross- 
like balance. 

Freer and more fluid is the sin- 
uous “snake” balance, represented 
simply by the letter S. In this 
case, a wide heading or illustration 
at the top is joined to a downward 
cross-page flow of type or art- 
work or both, possibly pointing to 
a coupon in the lower right-hand 
corner, or perhaps only connecting 
there with the logotype which com- 
pletes the backward lower swing 
of the letter. (The objection to 
the S-balance is that both at top 


‘and bottom the eye has to work 


back to the left, after twice going 
to the extreme right.) 

The balance of the “wave,” rep- 
resented by the letter C, is at once 
a simpler and more effective style 
of fluid layout composition. Here 
the wide illustration or headline is 
followed by bold units descending 
the left-hand side of the space, ter- 
minating in the logotype and pos- 
sibly a coupon at the extreme lower 
right. 

This use of letters as a memory- 
device for recalling types of lay- 
outs by visualizing natural objects 
which they resemble is precisely 
the method used by the ancients in 
building the alphabet which, with 
minor changes, has come down 
to us. 

The letter A, for instance, rep- 
resents the yoke of an ox. The 
letter B represents the two stories 
of a house. The C is less clearly 
derived from a sign for camel. 
The D, turned over on its left 
side, becomes a door. The E, if 
closed on the right-hand side, sug- 
gests a window. The F is still 
recognizable as a hook and-the H a 
section of a fence, while I with a 
serif at the top suggests a hand. 
The K was originally turned the 
other way, making the sign of a 
palm tree; while L was a whip. 
The M is immediately recognizable 
as the sign for water; but in our 
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Constructive 
and— Vital 


e 


OST national maga- 
eX zines today are 
edited down to the least com- 
mon denominator-among their 
readers. It isn’t the fault of 


the editors. Large circulations 
mean small mental content. 


THE CHURCHMAN is the 
national weekly in the religious 
field which isn’t afraid of that 
editorial bugaboo, “the con- 
troversial subject.” If it were 
afraid to do the constructive 
thing, it would soon hear 
from its readers. 


THE CHURCHMAN 
reaches the richest and most 
influential audience in the re- 
ligious field today. 


If you want to tell your ad- 
vertising story to a powerful 
group of Americans, intelli- 
gently militant, standing upon 
their own feet, able to make 
judgements and act upon them, 
use THE CHURCHMAN. 


e 


THE CHURCHMAN 


The Leading Journal of the 
Episcopal Church 
2 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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modern N there is little left of any 
resemblance to a fish, which was 
what it originally stood for. It 
needs little imagination to see an 
eye in O. A little more is needed 
to connect P with the shape of the 
mouth. The Q, which originally 
possessed a stroke completely dis- 
secting the circle from top to bot- 
tom, was easily identified with a 
knot. A picture of a head is no 
longer visible in our R, but car- 
toonists still use a succession of 
signs like the letter W to represent 
teeth. 

The interpretations of the signs 
of the original —— of the 
Pheenicians in 1300 B.C., given 
above, are taken from an interest- 
ing booklet on “The Story of the 
Alphabet,” by Otto F. Ege of the 
Cleveland School of Art, issued 
by Norman T. A. Munder & Co., 
Baltimore. They are mentioned 
here as an illustration and justifi- 
cation of the principle of reducing 
natural objects to their simplest 
possible forms and then using them 
as a basis of design. For anyone 
who has studied art-history it will 
come as a truism to say that even 
the most involved designs of the 
greatest artists can be traced back 
to simple patterns or rhythms de- 
rived from natural objects, and 
particularly living things! 

It is remarked, for instance, by 
Walter Crane, in his splendid work 
on “The Bases of Design,” that 
“the gilded, almond-shaped glory 
inclosing the figure of the Virgin 
and of Christ in Gothic painting 
and sculpture seems to be another 
form of the same emblem (ro- 
sette), and a similar form is com- 
mon in all Parisian and Eastern 
ornament design. It generally an- 
pears as a kind of fruit or many- 
petaled flower, or flower and fruit 
combined.” 

This emphasis that I have placed 
on the selection of living things as 
bases of layout design is thus seen 
to be a principle with ample prece- 
dent behind it. 

If layout men, instead of at- 
tempting novelties and oddities 
purely for the sake of “being dif- 
ferent,” would select simple, life- 
like forms which have some 
subconscious associational value 
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A Business That Lives 


nearly 100 years, sells its product at a higher rate than 
most of its contemporaries and retains its rank among 
the leaders must have unusual merit. 


The Boston Evening Transcript is more than 
96 years old, it sells for 3 cents daily, 5 cents 
Saturday (no Sunday edition). It is one of 
the leading newspapers of the United States. 
The Transcript’s merit (at least one of its 
merits) is its ability to produce RESULTS 


for its advertisers. 


Represented by 


Charles H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Co. 


New York, Chicago, Boston Los Angeles, San Francisco 











Advertisers! 
Printers @ 


Send only $2.50 for a Live Idea & 4 Layouts 





The Idea is for a useful piece of Combination Stationery 
with a lasting advertising value and another feature that’s 
awinner. Any printer can make this article by adapting our 
layouts to his price and purpose requirements. Every adver- 
tiser could use the Idea some of the time and some adver- 
tisers all of the time. It is good not only for — use, 
but for Anniversaries and Announcements. is special 
offer is made to introduce our “Mail-Order” Idea Service. 


Box 110 
Central Advertising Putnaunt ham 
185 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
For th losed $2.50, Combinati 
ix, ad Toe 50, please send postpaid the 


NAME, 











ADDRESS. 
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Ten National Business leaders 
entrust us with the production 
of theirimportant house organs. 
They find tangible dollar values 
in our highly specialized house 
organ service. 


Helpful copies of our House Organ production 
will be sent on your request 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street New York 





Want 


to reach 


Chain 


Stores? 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 
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| through their resemblance to natu- 
ral objects which call up pleasur- 
able emotions, advertising would 
be easier to read, to say nothing 
of being more beautiful. 

Beauty, of course, except in so 
far as it is deliberately aimed at 
for the purpose of creating what 
the advertising psychologists call 
an “agreeable feeling-tone,” is not 
really the concern of the layout 
artist. Beauty should arise as a 
by-product, so to speak, of utility. 
Indeed, histories of art have been 
written to show that underlying 
practically every known form of 
art and every expression of beauty 
there has been an original utilita- 
rian motive. 

It is unfortunate that on the 
question of art and beauty the ad- 
vertising camp is so belligerently 
divided. There are the men who 
will not have beauty at any price, 
even though it might enhance prac- 
ticality, because they have a natu- 
ral distaste for any “artistic” influ- 
ence in business. On the other 
hand, your professional artist is 
apt to think of beauty as a quality 
associated only with certain estab- 
lished formal principles and certain 
“subjects”—which correspond with 
the lawyer’s precedents and the 
clergy’s dogmas. 

That these principles are being 
superseded and the list of “sub- 
jects” enlarged through the appli- 
cation of art to utilitarian condi- 
tions is proved by the development 
of a new and native architectural 
style to meet the arbitrary “zoning 
laws” of American cities, and by 
the evolution of the freighter into 
the lithe, greyhound lines now seen 
on the Great Lakes. 

Beauty is not a quality that re- 
sides in any particular set of rela- 
tions, although it is always diffi- 
cult for each generation to see 
beauty in a newly created art-form 
that differs at all radically from 
those of the past. Gothic architec- 
ture, for imstance, was once 
deemed barbarous. 

Neither is beauty a quality which 
resides principally in objects at rest. 
The great majority, of course, ad- 
mire “still-life” studies, scenes ot 
pastoral peace, and portraits of 
people in repose. But there is a 
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s advertised 
in the 


DEC and SHOE 


ECORDER 
oll ei Florsheim Shoe 


Company has pr unusually 








successful and enthusiastic 


group of retail merchants. 


Advertising in the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder is used to 
keep these merchants in con- 
stant touch with F lorsheim 


Shoes and Florsheim policies. 
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Think of. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


WHERE, in this autumn sea- 
son, nature opens her bound- 
less granaries and pours forth 
a flood of wealth of farm prod- 
ucts which brings to this most 
prosperous section a buying 
power in excess of $60,000,000 


every year. 








AND WHERE this city is the 
natural spending center for all 
that produced wealth. 


Serving both the city and the 
country with an equal inten- 
sity of purpose is 


Represented by 
ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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beauty of the energetic and the 
active, of the up-and-going and the 
struggling, which, though lacking 
“charm,” has its own allure. 

It is this allure of the rugged, 
struggling, actively living and bal- 
ancing thing, as contrasted with 
the thing at rest, that makes lay- 
outs, at least to my fancy, more 
arresting, and more akin to the 
ae rhythm of American 
life. 


“My Dear,”’ What Does It 
Mean? 


Harry CLATFELTER 
Peoria, Itt., Auc. 23, 1926. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Fer the luv o’ Mike help me out and 
set me right! , 

I’ve always believed that “Dear Sir” 
was strictly business; “My Dear Sir” 
a wee bit warmer; “Dear Mr. Martin” 
was getting personal and “My dear 
Mr. Martin” was getting doggoned 
near chummy, it might be followed by 
an invitation to dinner, or something. 

But today I was shown a letter by a 
friend, sent him by a stranger in an- 
swer to a request for information, and 
in reply to my comment that “he is 
sure getting chummy with his ‘My 
dear’” this friend assured me “You're 
wrong. Mrs. High-Hat in her book 
on etiquette says that ‘My dear So 
and-So’ is’ frigidly formal and that 
when you begin to warm up a little you 
drop the ‘My.’” 

Yours, in an anguish of doubt until 
I hear from you. 

Harry CLatTFELTER. 


Albert Frank Agency Augments 
Staff 


Paul S. Weil and C. B. Cabaniss 
have joined the staff of Albert Frank & 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Both men were formerly wi rank 
Kiernan & Company, also of New York. 
Mr. Weil will have charge of the radio 
advertising department. Mr. Cabaniss 
has become an account executive. 


Davies, Dillon & Kelly, New 
Kansas City Business 
Davies, Dillon & Kelly is the name 
of the new firm of publishers’ represen- 
tatives which was organized in Kansas 
City last week, when George W. Kell 
became associated as a partner with 
Oscar G. Davies and George F. Dillon, 
who represent national periodicals, 


With Buffalo Agency 


Forgie, formerly with the 

prow g — of a8 Up- 

joined the staff of J. Jay Faller, Buf. 
falo, advertising agency. 
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Advance 
booking 
is always 
essential 
for 


Punch 


~‘the paper 
that is 
England’”’ 


Orders for 1927 are 
now being arranged 


MARION JEAN LYON 
i - Manager, “PUNCH” 


FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 ENG 
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& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


August advertising blew off 
the top with 


1,213,142 lines 


It was the biggest August 
The Journal ever had. 


With us, August, 1926, was 
the only month of any after 
year in which advertising 


totaled more than in the like 


month of 1920. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 


CURRIER > HARFORD 
LTD -468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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Pacific Coast Direct-to- 


Consumer Sellers to Meet 
A two-day conference of manufac. 
turing interests which sell direct to 
consumers will be held on October 29 
and 30 at Oakland, Calif. This meeting 
is for the purpose of getting together 
all the sales people, district managers, 
divisional managers and manufacturers’ 
representatives who are interested in 
direct selling in California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. 
This conference is sponsored by the 
California Direct Sellers Association 
which is actively engaged in attempting 
to ‘secure intra-state legislation in be- 
half of direct selling manufacturers 
similar to the Sterling Bill passed a 
year ago in Pennsylvania. It is planned 
to form a new Western association 
using the California group as a nucleus, 
with the particular object of promoting 
the interests of direct selling. 

The executive committee in charge of 
the meeting includes Peppen, 
———— of the California association; 
ouis C. Towne, and Norman UH. 
Nesbitt. Albert G, Burns, general sales 
manager of the Fasheen Knitting Mills 
of Boston, will be one of the conven- 
tion speakers 


Will Direct Bankers’ Fight on 
Fraudulent Securities 


Arthur G. Davis has been appointed 
field secretary of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America. He will 
organize a department to combat traffic 
in fraudulent and worthless securities. 

Mr. Davis was formerly manager of 
the Investors’ Protective Bureau, 
Chicago. This bureau, which is backed 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and the leading investment houses 
of the city, has been actively waging 
war upon illegitimate financial houses 
and against dubious financial advertis- 
ing. His new duties will cover much 
the same line of ‘work on a_ national 
scale. 

His place as manager of the Inves- 
tors’ Protective Bureau will be taken 
by Mortimer Grover, formerly 
Chicago representative of the securities 
department of the Illinois Secretary of 
State. 


Walter Hagen Golf Products 
to Be Advertised 


Walter Hagen, professional golf 
player, has ‘purchased the Golfers 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, and 
the Golfers’ Supply Company, Long- 
wood, Fla., and will manufacture golf 
balls, clubs and bags under the name 
of Walter Hagen lf Products, Inc., 

troit. 

The advertising account of the new 
company will be directed by The 
Brotherton Company, Detroit _advertis- 
ing agency. A campaign* is being 
planned which will make: use of news- 
papers, magazines, business-*papers and 
direct mail. ’ 
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THE LEHIGH VALLEY Rapio TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Will Hold Their 


Annual Radio Exhibit 


In Allentown, (Pa.) Sept. 20-25 Incl. 
A Special Radio Section of the 


Allentown Morning Call 
Will Appear Sunday, Sept. 19. 
Make your Space Reservation Right Now. 
(The Call Owns and Operates Station WSAN.) 


The Allentown Morning Call 


Story, Brooks & FIN.ey, National Representatives 











Men’s Wear Manufacturer 
Wants 


Direct Mail Man 


with actual experience selling men’s wear to the con- 
sumer. This over-the-counter experience is very impor- 
tant; even more essential than previous experience in 
correspondence. 

The man to be employed will be the nucleus, and later 
may be the head, of a department which will sell by mail 
to retailers a high-grade, well-known line of trousers and 
knickerbockers. Youth is no handicap for this position, 
which demands brains, enthusiasm—and a practical 
knowledge of retailing men’s wear. 

Headquarters 60 miles from New York. Beginning 
salary $35—$50 a week. 

Applications must be by letter with full details of age, 
schooling, business experience, nationality and past earn- 
ings. 


Address ‘‘L,’’ Box 113 
Printers’ Ink 
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Influence 


Advertise in the pa- 
per that has grown up 
with San _ Francisco 
and has been an in- 
fluence in the com- 
munity for 61 years. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wittens, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison Ave., New York City; 360 No. 
4 n Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bid- 

be., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Seo White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisen 


ronicle 





The Catholic Church 
and School Market 


11,625 pastors do the 
buying for the 11,625 
Catholic churches, 
5,755 mission churches, 
and 6,820 Catholic 
schools in the United 
States. 


You can reach this 
entire market EX- 
CLUSIVELY through 
ONLY one magazine. 


The Heolyte 


Published by 
Our Sunday Visitor Press 


Huntington, Indiana 
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E. F. Greene Heads Co-Opera- 
tive Wool Council 


Edwin Farnham Greene, of the Pa- 
cific Mills, has been appointed chairman 
of the Wool Council of America, repre- 
senting the various factions in the 
woolen business, which are getting to- 
gether for the purpose of undertaking 
measures that will lead to increased con. 
sumption of wool. e council will con- 
sider and carry into effect plans for the 
raising of a fund to finance co-operative 
advertising and research work. 

In addition to Mr. Greene, who will 
represent the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, the council in- 
cludes the following members as rep- 
resentatives of organized factors in the 
business: George B. Sanford, American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers; Abraham Koshland, 
Boston Wool Trade Association; N. G. 
Kneass Brooks, National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners, and 
Alben Eavenson, representing the Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Association. 


Death of Charles Hopkins 
Clark 


Charles Hopkins Clark, president 
and editor of the Hartford, Conn., 
Courant, died at that city on Septem. 
ber 6. He was seventy-nine years old. 
In 1871 Mr. Clark became associated 
with the Courant and remained with 
that paper throughout his life. He was 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Associated Press and for fifteen 
years was a director of that organiza- 
tion. He was also a director of the 
Travelers Insurance Company and 
several other insurance companies. 


Photographers’ Association 
Plans Campaign 


A national advertising campaign is 
being planned by the gg a 
Association of America. C. Vinson, 
who was appointed ae "secretary of 
the association at its recent convention 
at Chicago, will have charge of the or- 
ganization work preliminary to the 
campaign. On October 1, the_head- 
quarters of the association will be 
moved from Washington to Cleveland. 


F. E. O’Neil, Sales Manager, 
Faultless Nightwear 


Frank E. O'Neil has been appointed 
sales manager of the Faultless Night- 
wear Corporation, Baltimore, “9 
maker of pajamas and night shirts. He 
was formerly assistant to the Eastern 
sales manager of the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Charles Curtis Hoover Dead 


Charles Curtis Hoover, secretary and 
treasurer of the News Publishing & 
Printing Company, Inc., publisher of 
the Shamokin, Pa., News, died recent- 
ly at the age of fifty-nine. 
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about OREGON 


How about Merchandising Service? 


Do you know that these Oregon cities occupy the same 
position to Oregon’s metropolitan center as such cities as 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Buffalo do to New York City? 


You would not attempt to cover the State of New York 
by merely using the New York City papers. For the same 
reason, you can not get complete coverage in Oregon by 
confining your copy to Oregon’s metropolitan papers. 


Merchandising Service? Emphatically yes! 


Each of these Oregon cities is the center of a highly pros- 
perous trade area. The newspapers published there are 
metropolitan in every respect. They are equipped to give 
complete merchandising service. And in addition to this 
thorough cooperation, your advertising will reach, un- 
duplicated, 32,608 families, representing 150,000 to 
175,000 consumers at 27c per line. 


Write us for further data regarding the 
following Oregon towns.and newspapers. 


SaLEM—Capital Journal Tue Datites—Chronicle 

ALBANY—Democrat-Herald La GranpE—Observer 

EuGENE—Guard BakER—Democrat 

MARSHFIELD—Coos Bay Times Benp—Central Ore. Press 
KLAMATH Fatits—Herald 


564 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CuHicaGo New Yorx Los ANGELES SEATTLE 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 270 Madison Ave. Title Ins. Bldg. 212 Madison St. 


Write for information on co-operation 
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ILLIONS of tiny parachutes drift- 

ing in the autumn breeze! With 
wings, with hooks, with a thousand in- 
genious devices to take them from one 
place to another, the seeds have started 
their annual pilgrimage. 


Waste circulation, percentage of re- 
turns, expense of preparation, if we 
talked in these terms we might say 
Mother Nature was a se spender 


indeed. But it’s an axiom of nature, as 
well as of advertising, that pennywise 
is pound foolish. 


Advertising, the seed of business, has 
no annual season. It should be as per- 
sistent as business itself. And it can take 
a leaf from Nature’s book—the big 
spenders are the big successes. But the 
bigger they grow, the greater care they 

take in the wings and hooks 
we call—engravings. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 
C. A. Stinson, President 


. Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square 69 230 South 7th St. 
Psa TL ae Soh. Pa ea 














Postal Revenues Will Probably 
Show a 9 Per Cent Increase 


This Forecast Is Based on a Method of Computation Which Makes the 
Figure about as Accurate as a Prediction Can Be 


1925 
925 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
GREAT deal of interest has 
been displayed during recent 
weeks in the receipts of the Post 
Office Department for the last 
fiscal year. It is generally realized 
that Congressional action concern- 
ing the reduction of postal rates 
will depend largely on the amount 
of increase in the department’s 
business shown by the figures. 
But innumerable inquiries on the 
subject from publishers, adver- 
tisers, trade associations and other 
organizations have gone wunan- 
swered, except for acknowledge- 
ment and the information that the 
Department cannot give out the 
figures until the annual report of 
the Postmaster General for the 
year is published. 

The figures are now being com- 
piled by the statisticians and the 
accountants of the department, but 
there is no likelihood that the work 
will be completed before the last 
few days in September or the first 
of October. Then, it gill require 
at least several weeks to complete 
and publish the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report, which will not be re- 
leased for publication until Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

In the meantime, probably the 
most accurate method for an out- 
sider to adopt in forecasting the 
total receipts is to use as a basis 
the monthly reports of the depart- 
ment on the postal receipts of fifty 
selected cities. For a good many 
years, the Department has used the 
receipts of these same fifty cities 
for purposes of comparison and 
forecasting, and it has successfully 
resisted all political influence to 
add other cities to the list. Each 
month the report is published for 
the previous month, and the reports 
for the fiscal year show total re- 
ceipts for the fifty selected cities, 
as follows: 


July, 1925 
August, 1925 


$25,706,943.28 
25,084,541.30 


177 


Sept., 
Oct., 


June, 


Evidently, when the fifty cities 
were selected it was intended that 
their total receipts would represent 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
total postal receipts of the country. 
But since then, the percentage 
represented by the receipts of these 
cities has gradually increased, and 
it was learned the other day that 
the total receipts of the fifty cities 
are now between 55 per cent and 
56 per cent of the total receipts 
for the country. 

The total annual postal receipts 
of the fifty cities may be ascer- 
tained by merely adding up the 
monthly receipts printed above. 
This gives $359,226,635.01. Then, 
if this figure is 55 per cent of the 
grand total, the postal receipts for 
the fiscal year 1926 for the entire 
country should be $653,139,336.40. 

The last annual report of the 
Postmaster General gave $599,591,- 
477.59 as the total postal receipts 
for the fiscal year of 1925. Conse- 
quently, if our estimate for 1926 is 
correct, the increase for the year 
will be $53,547,859. This _ will 
mean an increase of very slightly 
less than 9 per cent over the total 
receipts of the fiscal year of 1925. 

In considering this estimated 
percentage of increase, it is inter- 
esting to compare the monthly 
increases of the fifty cities during 
the fiscal year. In July, 1925, the 
increase was 13.11 per cent; Aug- 
ust, 11.26; September, 10.25; Oc- 
tober, 11.57; November, 13.19; 
December, 13.20; January, 1926, 
6.77; February, 9.53; March, 
15.02; April, 6.08; May, 3.98; and 
June, 6.42 per cent. 

If these are checked up, it will 
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The most unique type 
composition facilities 
in New York. 





GILBERT P. FARRAR Associated with 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION CO., Inc. 
Publication and Advertisement 
Composition and Layouts 


461 Ercutn Avenvuz, New York, N. Y. 
Printine Crarts Bipc. Tel. LAC. 7865-6. 

















A Library 


We have at this office a very 
large consulting library of 
commercial information 
concerning colleges and 
schools. 

This library, which we be- 
lieve to be the only one of 
its kind in the world, is at 
the disposal of those inter- 
ested in the school field. 














Ask us anything 
you want to know 
about the college 
or school market. 


Ss, 


Established 1913 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO 
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be found that the average monthly 
increase for the fifty cities was 
10.03 per cent. But this percentage 
cannot be used as an indicator of 
the increase for the entire coun- 
try, since the fifty selected cities 
include New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and other 
large and thickly populated com- 
munities, in which it is natural to 
suppose the postal receipts will be 
heavier in relation to population 
than in smaller cities and towns 
and rural communities. 

Hence, it is probable that when 
all the figures are in and tabulated, 
it will be found that the Post 
Office Department increased its 
business about 9 per cent in the 
fiscal year of 1926, over 1925. 

While it is supposed that the 
total of $653,139,336.40 is a fairly 
accurate forecast of the postal 
revenues for 1926, it will be some 
time before the actual figures are 
known. 


New York “World” Advances 
N. R. Hoover 


N. R. Hoover, who has been with 
the New York World for four years, 
has been appointed director of circula- 
tion of the World, Evening World and 
Sunday World. 

Joseph Ma# Scott has become circula- 
tion manager of the Morning World and 
Sunday World while H. H. Irish has 
been appointed to a_ similar position 
with the Evening World. Mr. Scott has 
been with the World for many years. 
Mr. Irish previously was with the 
Rochester Journal and American. 


“Merchants’ Journal and 


Commerce” Reorganized 

The Merchants’ Journal and Com- 
merce, Richmond, Va., has been reor- 
ganized by its owner and publisher, Nor- 
man H. Johnson, who will direct the 
editorial and business departments per- 
sonally. 

Hamilton Field has been appointed 
business manager. Frederick Storm has 
been made advertising manager succeed- 
ing Barnes R. Harris. 


Profits of First National Stores 


Increase 

The net profit of the First National 
Stores, Inc., New England chain-store 
operator, amounted to $448,527, after 
taxes and depreciation, for the three 
months ended July 3, 1926. This com- 
pores em $426,757 for the same quarter 
in ‘ 
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Women's Wear 
Dominates 


0 5000 10000 15000 20000 25000 30000 


WOMENS WEAR 





ist [(Weekly)Total Circulation 


HIS comparison is striking enough— 

WOMEN'S WEAR circulation, 29,734; 
Dry Goods Economist circulation, 13,968. 
But it would be more so if effect were given 
to the fact that WOMEN’S WEAR is a 
daily, and the Dry Goods Economist a weekly. 
On this basis WOMEN’S WEAR has a paid 
circulation of 9,068,870 copies a year, while 
the Dry Goods Economist has much less 
than one-tenth of that— 726,336. 


The supremacy of WOMEN'S WEAR ser- 
vice in every branch of the women’s apparel 
and dry goods trades—retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing—is not questioned by any 
informed and impartial person. 


(This advertisement deals only with total circula- 
tion. A second one will take up retail circulation.) 


Fairchild Publications 


8 East 13th Street New York 


18 branch offices in the 
United States and abroad. 
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— $124,342.25 — 
Worth of Merchandise Sold by 
One Letter at a Cost of $2,552.24 


Tren letter which produced this 

, Someenine result won first 

in our “$400.00 in Gold 

rize” Contest for the best pieces of 
Direct-Mail used in 1925. 

A copy of the letter and complete 
details regarding it will be sent you 
with a year’s en to Postage 
—12 issues—$2.00. 

Every issue of Postage contains 
articles on selling by Letters, Fold- 
ers, Booklets, House Magazines, 
Mailing corde, Catalogs, etc. Eve: 
person who has anything to do wi! 
selling can get ideas for increasing 
sales out of Postage. 

Subscriptions are sold with a guarantee 
of twice your money back at end of year 
if you, as sole judge, do not feel Postage 
has been worth $2.00. 

FREE! The October 1925, number ot 
Postage, dedicated to the 

rect-Mail Convention in Boston last Onto. 

oe has been —— the finest Direct- 


contains 
oe “aetieles on Advertis: 





212 pages, 
d Se 


— 
is 
terhead. Bill for rs 7) will follow. 
POSTAGE 
The Monthly Magazine devoted to 
DIRECT-MAIL SELLING 
Letters, Booklets, Folders, House 
Magazines, Catalogs, etc. 
18 East 18 Street New York City 








Now is the 
Most Beautiful Time of 
the Year for a Vacation 


in the Berkshire Hills 


Come for a week-end, a 
week, or a month, to West- 


ern View Farm. At no 
other time of the year is 
this spot so gloriously beau- 
tiful or so wholesomely 
invigorating as in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Splendid heating equip- 
ment in the house aug- 
mented by roaring log fires. 


Booklet and Illustrated Literature 
on Request 


EDWARD G. OHMER 


Western View Farm, 
New Milford, Conn. 


Telephone—New Milford 440 
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Protecting 
the Title of a House 
Magazine 


Barnes Micuican Corporation 
FLINT PRINTING CO. DIVISION 
Fuint, Micui¢an 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly give me all the in. 
formation necessary to register the name 
and also to copyright a publication? 

We would appreciate this information 
at your earliest convenience. 

Barnes MicuiGan Corporation, 
FLINT PRINTING CO, DIVISION, 

O. A. Brcx, 

Sales Service. 


EGISTERING the name or 

title of a publication, and 
copyrighting the contents of a 
publication are two separate things. 
The Copyright Office has nothing 
to do with registering names or 
titles. Such registration is a func- 
tion of the Trade-Mark Division 
of the Patent Office. 

What the advertiser generally 
wants to know about copyrighting 
advertising material is what kind 
of material is subject to copy- 
right, and how to go about ob- 
taining the copyright. 

The first thing to do is to write 
to the Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for the proper ap- 
plication forms, stating the kind of 
material which is to be copy- 
righted, whether or not the 
material is first published or re- 
issued, and whether the author is 
an American or a foreigner. 

The copyright law, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1909, pro- 
vides that the application for copy- 
right shall specify to which of 
the following classes the work he- 
longs: 


(a) Books, including composite and 
cyclopaedic works, directories. gazetcers, 
and other compilations. The term 
“book” includes mphlets, _ leaflets, 
separate poems, or single pages; 

(b) Periodicals, newspapers; 

(c) Lectures, sermons, addresses, pre: 
pared for oral gaat 

(d) Dramatic dramatico-musical 
compositions; 

(e) Musical compositions; 

(f) Maps; 

(g) Works of art; models or designs 
for works of art; 

(h) Reproductions of a work of art; 

(i) Drawings or plastic works of a 
scientific or technical character; 

(j) Photographs; 
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The section which is. growing 
industrially today is that in which 
conditions affecting al] phases of 
modern business are favorable to 
efficient operation. Competition 
grows keener, economic pressure 
is steadily becoming stronger, and 
no longer can industry afford to 
consider the claims of sections 
with some one outstanding indus- 
trial asset, but lacking in the 
others. 

It is because of the combination 
of attractions it offers that Geor- 
gia is receiving the serious atten- 
tion of industrial executives. The 
rapid of Georgia indus- 
trially in recent years is explained 

by the change which 
f 4 has come about in 
& & modern business, the 
a4: greater attention which 
my is being given to each 
small detail of factory 
operation, the recogni- 
tion by industrial execu- 
tives that modern com- 
petition will not permit 
any detail to be overlooked. 

Here, in Georgia are found 

all of the elements of success- 
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Competition Grows Keener- 


ful industrial operation, in un- 
usual combination, including: 


Raw Materials, in great variety and 
abundance within easy hauling dis- 
tance; 


Labor, intelligent, native-born work- 
men, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion; 


Transportation Facilities; giving 
quick access to all parts of the nation ; 


Ocean and Gulf Ports, in close 
proximity ; 

Markets, for every of 
product in a wealthy and grow- 
ing section ; 


Hydro-Electric Power, depend- 
able and in abundance at rates 
comparable with the lowest in 
the nation; 


Climate, without extremes 
of heat or cold and suitable 
to year-round industrial op- 
eration ; ¢ 

Water, of tested purity and in abund- 
ance; 

Friendly Public Sentiment, which 
welcomes newcomers and gives them 
every encouragement ; 

Low Taxes, and exemption from tax- 
ation for five years offered to new in- 
dustries by many localities. 


GEORGIA RAILWAYa»» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
New York Office, 620 Broadway 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Has a white population of 1,700,000, over 60% of 
whom speak Africander Dutch 


Die Burger care Town 
The principal Dutch Daily in South Africa has the 
largest guaranteed circulation. 


Die Huisgenoot care Town 
The popular Dutch Illustrated Weekly covers the 
whole Union of South Africa. 


Die Landbouweekblad sroemrontein 
The Dutch Farmers Weekly devoted to agriculture 
and Cattle Breeding together with popular section 
for Women and the Home. 


Die Volksblad Broemronrein 
Official organ of the Nationalist party — Leading 
Daily in the Orange Free State. 


The South African Nation 


Weekly Journal in English of the Nationalist party 
devoted to the discussion of South African Life and 
Politics. 


NASIONALE PERS BEPERK 


(National Press) 
CAPE TOWN JOHANNESBURG BLOEMFONTEIN 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 


JOHN D. HAMILTON CO. 


50 Church St., New York 
Phone Cortlandt 4857 Cable Address Jonhamil 


A United States Government report dealing with the influ 
ence of the South African Press as an advertising medium is 
available upon application. 
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(k) Prints and pictorial illustrations; 

(1) Motion-picture photoplays; 

(m) Motion pictures other than photo- 
plays. 


Most of the material on which 
advertisers apply for copyright be- 
longs in the first classification— 
(A). This covers catalogs, 
booklets, folders, broadsides, mail- 
ing cards and the like. For Ameri- 
can concerns publishing new 
material in class (A), application 
blank A-1 is the one to ask for. 
The application must be filled out, 
accompanied with an affidavit, 
which is provided for on the ap- 
plication. Two copies of the piece 
of advertising material must ac- 
company the application, as well as 
the fee. The fee for registration 
in class (A) is $1, which should 
be remitted by post office or ex- 
press money order, or bank draft. 

Titles cannot be registered under 
the copyright law. It is frequently 
possible to protect them, however, 
under the general rules of law re- 
lating to unfair competition. 
Along with phrases and other 
word combinations conforming to 
the legal definition of a trade- 
mark, they may usually be regis- 
tered as such in the Trade-Mark 
Division of the Patent Office. 

Printers’ INK maintains a file 
containing the names of over 
2,500 general and employee house 
magazines, and another file of 
4,446 slogans, including publishers’ 
slogans. Advertisers contemplat- 
ing the use of a house maga- 
zine title or slogan may find out, 
by inquiring, whether it has been 
previously registered with us. 
There is no charge either for 
registration or for supplying in- 
formation about titles already 
registered or  proposed.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Florida Newspaper Appoints 
Geo. B. David 


The Fort Myers, Fla., Tropical News 
has appointed the Geo. B. David Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, to 
represent it in the East and West. 


M. D. Hendrickson with 
“Physical Culture” 


Martyn D. Hendrickson has joined 
Physical Culture, New York. He for- 
merly was with Suniland, Tampa, Fla. 
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An Advertising Executive of 


EXPERIENCE 


I have successfully pro- 
moted ‘ advertising and 
selling campaigns of na- 
tionally known products 
through retailer, jobber, 
by direct mail, trade pa- 
pers and general mediums. 

With a background of 
many years in agency 
work I am familiar with 
all phases of agency prac- 
tice, and am an expert in 
printing, engraving and 
the color processes, hav- 
ing served an apprentice- 
ship in all departments of 
one of the country’s larg- 
est quality printing and 
engraving houses. 

have had intimate per- 
sonal contact with many 
of our foremost illustra- 
tors whose work in the 
field of commercial art 
has marked the high spots 
of American advertising 
display. 

All my contacts in the 
past have been with men 
and concerns that stand 
foremost in their’ respec- 
tive lines of business, and 
I am thoroughly qualified 
by personality, training 
and experience to fill an 
important niche in some 
organization in need of a 
man of my particular 
abilities. 

I have a clear head, per- 
fect health and can work 
in harmony with superiors 
and subordinates, and 
have the faculty of seeing 
through to a_ successful 
close any undertaking as- 
signed to me. 

References of unques- 
tioned standing can be 
furnished, also specimens 
of work personally pre- 
pared by me for some of 
the most highly regarded 
concerns throughout the 
east. Address “U,” Box 
118, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Executive 


A practical business man 
with good common sense 
and modern ideas who is 
college trained and can 
write clear, forceful Eng- 
lish; one who has passed 
the theoretical stage of ad- 
vertising and who, for 15 
years, has sold merchan- 
dise, trained men, created 
ideas, and who has written 
advertisements which have 
actually sold merchandise. 
Practical knowledgeof every 
branch of the printing and 
allied trades. An Ameri- 
can, 38 years, married, trav- 
eled extensively and knows 
Canada and its people. 

He is for sale at a price 
which only proved ability 
will determine. 

Address “R,” Box 116, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Export 
Executive 


7 


Desires connection with 
representative manufacturer 
or industrial organization. 
Twenty-one years with two of 
New York's largest export 
houses. Travelled once around 
the world, four times to the 
Far East, several times 
throughout Europe. Speaks 
various languages. General 
Manager last connection. 
Thoroughly familiar with ex- 
portation of principal prod- 
ucts of this country. Willing 
to remain here or in foreign 
country or travel. Adroit in 
negotiations, resourceful in 
emergencies, refined personal- 
ity, age 41. Exceptional 
references. 


“9,” Box 102 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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The Story of 
Milton Feasley and the 
Censorship Committee 


ON a rainy day last week, 
when the newspapers be- 
longed to Valentino, there was a 
seven-line notice in one newspaper 
which announced the simultaneous 
decease in New York, also 
through peritonitis, of Milton 
Feasley, another young man in his 
thirties, whose audience had been 
perhaps twice the size of the 
screen star’s. 

Mr. Feasley was the youthful 
father of halitosis. Also he was 
perhaps the most successfu adver- 
tising man in this country. Once 
upon a time he graduated from a 
Chicago newspaper to write ads 
for Listerine, which excellent 
product nobody seemed particu- 
larly anxious to buy in those days. 

So Mr. Feasley spoke thus to 
his gasping sales force: “If you 
should find yourself accidently sit- 
ting beside a social leader and she 
would have invited you to tea the 
next day except for your halitosis, 
wouldn’t that be a good reason to 
use Listerine?” 

The sales force agreed with 
him that it would. 

Whereupon, it is said, was born 
the principle of advertising 
through fear, of telling people dis- 
agreeable truths about themselves. 
“Always a bridesmaid—never a 
bride.” “Even your best friend 
will not tell you.” Then down in 
the corner just one insidious little 
word—halitosis. Mr. _Feasley 
called it “whisper copy.” 

Milton Feasley was of Polish 
extraction, a brother of Newton 
Fuessle, the novelist. Originally 
his name was Fuessle. He was a 
slender, immaculately tailoréd man, 
with prematurely gray hair. Pos- 
sessing a strong dash of cynicism, 
the father of halitosis had a secret 
ambition to write a novel. His 
private office was furnished rather 
as a drawing, room, but—despite 
this luxury his firm last year did 
a business of $5,000,000 

Mr. Feasley’s cynicism 


Reprinted from The New Yorker. 


was 
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Fred G Wolf 


has joined 


Quality “Photo Engraving (0., Inc. 


as LREASURER 


Mk. Wo r, for the past cight years, has , 
been Production Manager of The Blackman 
Company. We are confident that his long 
experience on the buyer’s side of the desk 
will enable us to add to fine plate-making 
a helpful service and a large measure of 
sympathetic understanding for the prob- 
lems of advertisers and advertising agencies. 


=e 
150 WEST 18 - NEW YORK 
CHElsea 3553 


F R COLOR DUOTONE BEN DAY FINE BLACK & WHITE 
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Advertising Solicitors 
Wanted 


Drawing account against 


commission. 

The largest advertising com- 
pany in this country is ex- 
tending its sales force in a 
group of large cities. It 
wishes men of advertising 
selling experience either in 
agency or media field. Some 
will be selected for local 
advertising selling, others 
for soliciting national adver- 
tisers. 

Applications confidential. 
Please give clear enough 
description of yourself and 
your experience to merit a 
personal interview. The 
applications will be read at 
New York headquarters but 
interviews will be held in 
many large cities. 

Address “T,” Box 117, Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising 
Production 
Manager— 


desires a change where there 
is a REAL BIG opportunity. 

Experienced in agenc 
work, buying, ad-composi- 
tion, photo-engraving (col- 
or, black and white), print- 
ing in all its branches, art 
work, electrotyping. Practi- 
cal knowledge of all pro- 
duction requirements, as 
well as being versed in costs. 

Not a genius or a “know 
it all” but a hard and will- 
ing worker, who is not 
afraid of doing more than 
one job at a time and who 
only watches the clock to 
check up on the jobs in 
work. 

Young, being only thirty, 
married and settled, ambi- 
tious and looking for that 
opportunity of STEPPING 

P the ladder, the modest 
salary expected being sec- 
ond consideration. 


What have you to offer? 
Box 261, P. I., 185 Madison Ave. 
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manifested even in his attitude 
toward his public. He was wont 
solemnly to read aloud halitosis 
ads before parties at his partner's 
home in Princeton, N. J., where 
frequently a good laugh was had 
by all. Fear and vanity and such 
human emotions he played on, but 
it must be said that he persuaded 
millions to rinse their mouths and 
introduced sanitation where it had 
never been thought of before. 

Once Mr. Feasley was sum- 
moned before a censorship com- 
mittee of advertising agencies. 
They accused him in a perfume 
advertisement of inventing the 
amorous successes of a certain 
young girl. The committee de- 
manded that he produce an affidavit 
from the fair one to the effect that 
she actually had enslaved men by 
using this perfume. 

“You are quite right, gentle. 
men,” replied Mr. Feasley, “but I 
too have a similar affidavit to de- 
mand. In another advertisement 
passed by you all I wish an 
affidavit from the ladies mentioned, 
to the effect that they are really 
contented.” He turned to the well 
known ad: “Milk from contented 
cows.” 


G. D. Coan Joins General 


Outdoor 
Gerald D. Coan, formerly of the 
Motor Coach Advertising Service, Inc., 
has joined the Indianapolis sales staff of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany. 


Advertising Laboratories 


Incorporated 
Advertising Laboratories, 
Ohio, has been incorporated. The in- 
corporators are H. M. Tucker, Clara 
Tucker, D. S. Randolph, J. J. Quigley 
and W. E. Grenell. 


Dayton, 


New Paper at Winston-Salem, 
N: €, 


The Evening Star made its appear 
C., on 


ance at Winston-Salem, . 
September 1. It is published in con 
junction with the Journal of that city, 
but has an independent staff. 


Ralph Waldo Blodgett Dead 


Ralph Waldo Blodgett, vice-president 
of the Wegman-Walsh Press, Rochester, 
N. Y., died at that city on September 
5. He had been in the printing bus 
ness for thirty years, 
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We Want 
Two Mem 


Recently we have added two important 
national advertisers to our list of clients 
.-. QI For that reason we are looking 
for copy men... Qj] Perhaps we can 
best indicate the kind of men we want 
by the character of the accounts we 
handle . . . for instance:— 


Anheuser-Busch Products H Putnam Fadeless Dyes 
Coca-Cola Rollins Hosiery 

Electrol Oil Burner St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Gardner Motor Cars Three Minute Cereal 


Ganees Fae Wallace Pencils 
McQuay-Norris Pistons, 
Piston Rings, Etc. Western Ammunition 


Moon Motor Car | White Trucks 





The new accounts are of like caliber . . . Qj Pri- 
marily your task will be writing. But the 
character of your work must also equip you 
to contact with the personnel of the accounts 
you would serve. ..Qj Write giving particulars 
of your experience and enclose samples of your 
work. Address “Attention of President.” 


D’Arcy Advertising Company 


Missouri State Life Bldg. y St. Louis, Missouri 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
4 FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
ty Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Ink Puszisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 


Queics : 188 Mapison Avenue, New York 
Ty. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND President 
and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President, 
R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davt® Marcus. 
Sales Dovucras Tayitok 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Buildi 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H, M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 





Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
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Owen D. eto | 
made a remar 
the Profit recently before 
Losers the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board which 
is worthy of careful thought. He 
said: “Industry should be profit- 
able. It would be a good idea if 
the Government would change its 
policy. I have noticed for a num- 
ber of years that whatever investi- 
gation was to be made, was of a 
concern that made some profit. 
Suppose we reverse the policy. I 
know of no way concerns can 
make profits unless they render 
service, and conversely, if they do 
not make profits they cannot ren- 
der service.” - 
It was Mr. Young’s implication 
that industrial concerns which use 


Investigate 
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labor and capital for an unprofit- 
able use to society, are the ones 
which should be __ investigated, 
rather than those which employ 
both labor and capital to render a 
service to consumers, wages to 
labor and profits to stockholders, 

The organization which loses 
money, goes along year after year 
breaking even, or making too small 
profits to pay regular dividends, is 
surely in need of investigation. 

There is a growing tendencv for 
labor, stockholders and consumers 
to look to the men responsible for 
a company’s management for a 
better type of leadership and man- 
agement. 

Very often men with inadequate 
training and a narrow education 
come into positions of responsi- 
bility in an industry and fail in the 
job of good leadership and man- 
agement. As another prominent 
business man said recently, “A 
clever trader, financier or person- 
able salesman is often likely to be 
invested with more respect and 
prestige than a man who is well 
equipped to manage marketing 
problems and organize men.” 

There is a new type of leader- 
ship in industry which is building 
steady rofits for stockholders and 
furnishing continuous and _profit- 
able employment to labor, not by 
speculating in raw materials and 
taking advantage of quick turns in 
the market, but by cutting out 
wastes in production, and getting 
products to the market by more 
ingenious methods. The speculative 
type of management—more showy 
but far less valuable to its stock- 
holders and the public in the long 
run—niakes big profits one year, and 
then loses them and more besides 
when the tmarket goes the other way. 

Government _ investigation, 
undertaken by skilled industrial 
engineers, of these occasional and 
other persistent profit losers, would 
undoubtedly bring out facts of 
permanent benefit to the country. 

Mr. Young’s suggestion is not 
merely a joking satire on too many 
investigations; it offers a really 
constructive thought to the type of 
management which is still in the 
dark ages so far as effective mar- 
keting methods are concerned. 
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A Lae se ae 
wealth depends 
at the upon the produc- 
Foundations | tivity of its wage 
workers and farmers and the mar- 
keting ability which disposes of 
the results of their production. 

The undiminished purchasing 
power of our masses seems to 
many people too good to be true. 
Such activity can’t keep up, say 
these skeptics. Yet a look at the 
real foundations of our present 
prosperity cannot help but inspire 
confidence in the future. 

C. C. Martin, in a book published 
by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, takes an interesting look 
at the two foundations of a nation’s 
wealth. The miner in the United 
States, he shows, makes $40 a week 
when continuously employed as 
against $13 a week earned by the 
British miner. A large part of this 
difference is accounted for by our 
more advanced methods in the use 
of machinery and electric power. 
In 1925 the average production per 
man engaged in twenty-two basic 
industries was 34 per cent more 
than in 1920. Ten years ago it 
took an hour and forty-two min- 
utes to produce a pair of shoes; 
today only fifty-four minutes are 
required. 

Twelve years ago, 1,260 man 
hours were required to construct 
an average-price automobile. To- 
day only 220 man hours are used 
in the same job. 

A look at the agricultural foun- 
dation offers similar evidence. The 
average agricultural worker, ac- 
cording to this book, can now care 
for thirty-four acres, and a much 
larger acreage under certain con- 
ditions. Prior to the adoption of 
modern farm machinery, one 
worker could care for only twelve 
acres of crops. 

Increased managerial efficiency 
las gone hand in hand with in- 
creased productivity on the work- 
er’s part. 

Both farmers and wage-workers 
are taking an ever-growing interest 
in how well the results of their 
increased production are being mar- 
keted. The cost of management, 
too, has decreased 12 per cent per 
_ of production from 1914 to 


A Look 
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Increased production at lower 
cost and intelligent marketing of 
this increased production have en- 
abled this country to pay the high- 
est wages in the world without 
increase in the cost and selling price. 

This has, in turn, vastly in- 
creased the buying power of the 
masses. 

The foundations of our national 
prosperity appear to be good. They 
can be made even stronger in the 
next five years, and the purchasing 
power of the people can be even 
more vastly augmented, if certain 
backward industries increase the 
efficiency of their marketing meth- 
ods and if the farmer continues 
his growing interest in the market- 
ing of his products. 


Don’t Over- One thing about 

the recent drive 

do the 

by The Texas 
Novelty Item Company to in- 
troduce its new Texaco gasoline 
is particularly worthy of careful 
notice by other manufacturers. 
Shortly after the spectacular an- 
nouncements appeared, the com- 
pany talked about its oil and em- 
phasized also that the company is 
a progressive institution. The 
Texas Company, experienced in 
advertising, did not lose sight of 
its old items in the enthusiasm of 
the big sales and advertising drive 
on the new. It thus overcame a 
tendency too often observed on the 
part of newer, less experienced 
advertisers. 

There was the case of one such 
company where a new product 
worked out by a young relative of 
the president was rushed into print 
in the warm glow of enthusiasm. 
A special sales drive was put on 
and a bonus offered each salesman. 
who could beat a certain quota on 
the specialty item. The advertis- 
ing appropriation, which for many 
years had been carefully divided 
between several different items, 
was concentrated on the new leader 
in fifteen different markets, se- 
lected arbitrarily on a population 
basis. 

In a few of these markets the 
new item was well. received. In 
most of them, local manufacturers, 
well established in the same line, 
brought out a new product like 
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the invading one, which, due to the 
freight differential, could be sold 
at a lower price. Sales in those 
cities stood still and dumping in 
additional money for advertising 
didn’t help. 

In the meanwhile, the sales force, 
busy on the new item, neglected 
the remainder of the line. The 
enthusiastic manufacturer lost a 
large amount of money. 
looked like the start of a general 
advertising campaign, stopped sud- 
denly because one company became 
so enthusiastic about a novelty 
that it neglected its tried and 
proved items to push a new one 
without sufficiently careful advance 
investigation. The new item, once 
confidently looked upon as a big 
national money maker, is now be- 
ing pushed mildly in the loca! mar- 
ket only and proper attention is 
again being given to the remainder 
of the line, which needs it badly, 
due to the neglect it suffered. 


Novelty items are often ex- 


tremely useful to tone up a busi- 


ness and to give the excellent tonic 
of news value to the whole line. 
To overdo their promotion at the 
start, to the neglect of the rest 
of the line, is likely to prove a 
costly experience. 


Save Lives Changing social 


and economic 
os — conditions often 


throw together 

Profits businesses that 
hitherto had been worlds apart. 

Automobile insurance and the 
manufacture of optical goods, be- 
cause they are of such totally 
dissimilar natures, would seem to 
have no community of interest. 
But they have a very real one, 
which if properly appreciated and 
developed should mean much to 
the future welfare of the country. 

The automobile insurance busi- 
ness is greatly interested in reduc- 
ing automobile accidents. If there 
are fewer accidents, there are 
fewer claims to be naid. . 

Manufacturers of optical goods 
know that the products they turn 
out help humanity. That is one 
reason they make them, but they 
also make them in order to get a 
profit for themselves. 
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The necessity for closer contro! 
of automobile traffic that becomes 
greater each day in the year, 
should draw the manufacturer of 
optical goods and the automobile 
insurance compatiy together. 

In the driving of an automobile 
the eyes of the driver are of great 
importance. But who, today, iti- 
quires into the condition of the 
eyesight of licensed automobile 
drivers? Here and there a few 
public officials have been demand- 
ing that all applicants for a license 
to drive an automobile be required 
to submit to an eyesight examina- 
tion. Their voices are small. They 
will grow stronger and eventually 
will prevail. But “eventually” is 
often a long ways off. 

Meanwhile the two businesses 
we have referred to fail to see 
their opportunity. 

Both of them belong behind a 
movement that would require the 
driver of every automobile to sub- 
mit. to an eyesight examination. 
They belong together in such a 
movement for the simple reason 
that both would be doing a genuine 
social service for which the public 
could repay them with increased 
profits through the decrease of 
damage claims and the increased 
use of optical goods. 


August Mail-Order Sales 
Continue Upward Trend 


The August sales of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, amounting to $19,604,621, 
were 15.7 per cent over the sales for 
the same month last year when 
$16,946,972 was reported. For the first 
eight months of this year, sales were 
$166,237,923, against $152,262,838, a 
gain of 9.2 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, with 
August sales of 12,667,432, reported the 
fifty-fifth consecutive monthly increase. 
The sales for ‘ast month compared with 
$11,801,892 in August, 1925, a gain 
of 7.3 per cent. For the eight months 
ended August 31, 1926, sales totaled 
$119,867,685, against $105,070,429 in 
that period last year, an increase of 14 
per cent. 


G. §. Tracy Joins McGraw- 
Hill 

G. S. Tracy, advertising manager of 
the National Acme Company, Cleve- 
land, has joined the copy and research 
department of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company. He had been with the 
National Acme Company in various 
capacities for seven years. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 





**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 


























Vigilance Committee Planned 


for Richmond 

Plans are under way in Richmond, 
Va., to form a vigilance committee. 
Horace B. Gans, president of the Rich- 
mond Advertising Club recently out- 
lined the benefits of such a committee 
at a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Richmond Retail Merchants’ 
Association. The movement was for- 
mally endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee and Mr. Gans has been invited 
to appear at the next meeting and 
outline the plan in detail. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Club to Act as 
Employment Contact 


J. A. Lutz has been appointed chair- 
man of a business contact committee of 
the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. 
The duties of this committee will be to 
bring together employers and applicants 
for employment. The club has been 
doing this for some time without any 
organization, but the present committee 
will endeavor to organize and systema- 
tize the work. 

*x* * * 


Indianapolis Industrial Adver- 
tisers to Organize 


Plans for a new industrial division of 
the Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
to bring into the organization new mem- 
bers from representative industries of 
the city are under way. A committee, 
headed by Jesse M. Daily, president of 
The Indianapolis Soap Company, is in 
charge of arrangements. 

*x* * * 


Eleventh District to Hold 


Conference 

The Eleventh District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, which 
includes clubs in Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Nevada, will hold a conference at Den- 
ver, on September 16. F. E. J. Ron- 
sholdt, of the Advertising Club of 
Boulder, Colo., is district chairman. 

* * * 


San Francisco Club Appoints 


Committee 
James Bradford has been appointed 
chairman of the house and. reception 
committee of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club. Leo Schoenfeld is vice- 
chairman. 
*x* * * 
Holds Grand Opera Day 
The meeting last week of the Oak- 
land, Calif., Advertising Club was de- 
voted to an endeavor to create a finer 
appreciation of better music. Six mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Grand Opera 
<empeny participated in the program 
which was open to public attendance. 
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Makes Special Inducement to 


Direct Advertisers 

_ In. order that every person engaged 
in direct-mail advertising work in Los 
Angeles may be able to participate in 
the program of discussions planned for 
the new direct-advertising department 
sponsored by the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles, the club. has created asso- 
ciate memberships. Under this mem- 
bership classification, non-members of 
the club, at a reduced fee, will be ex- 
tended the privileges of this depart- 
ment. 

The initial meeting of the department 
will be held on September 16. F. S. 
Dudley is chairman and A. B. Mce- 
Allister heads the program committee. 
Meetings will be held monthly and 
program arrangements for the first ten 
months have been completed. 

* * * 


Advocates Greater Advertising 
of State Fairs 


More money ought to be spent in 
Indiana for printers’ ink to promote 
attendance at the Indiana State Fair, 
E. J. Barker, secretary of the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, told mem- 
bers of the Advertising Club of Indian- 
apolis at a recent meeting. He de- 
clared that progressive States spent 
from $30,000 to $45,000 for advertising 
State fairs and stressed the value of 
advertising in stimulating interest in 
State fairs. 

* * 


Indianapolis Churches Planning 


Joint Compaign 

The Church Federation of Indianapo- 
lis has named Lester C. Nagley, secre- 
tary-manager of the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis, as chairman of its pub- 
licity committee. The Federation ex- 
pects to carry on a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign in behalf of a “Go to 
Church Movement” in Indianapolis 
during the fall and winter months. Dr. 
Ernest N. Evans is executive secretary 
of the Federation. 

* * 


R. E. Hutchinson with 


Dictaphone Products 

R. E. Hutchinson, who has been with 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion as manager of its Washington of- 
fice, has joined the ee Sales 
Corporation, New York. or the last 
several weeks he has been located at 
the headquarters office of the associa 


tion. 
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Champaign Club to Resum: 


Meetings 
The Champaign, Ill., Advertising and 
Selling Club will open the season on 
September 28. During the new season, 
the club plans to obtain an out-of-town 
speaker once a month for its meetings. 





ie ete, ee i ee i ee 
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Community Advertisers Ap- 
point Legislative Committee 


Thirty-four States are without légis- 
lation which will permit municipalities 
the optional privilege of appropriating 


funds from current revenues for financ- | 


ing community advertising campaigns. 
At the last meeting of the American 
Community Advertising Association it 
was decided to take steps to draft en- 
abling legislation which would legally 
countenance such expenditures. 

A committee to carry out this decision 
has been appointed by Charles F. Hat- 
field, president. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Martin Keet, Sunbury, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman; Dr. 
Leonard P. Fox, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce; George T. Armi- 
tage, Honolulu; E. B. Walker, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Dowell Livesay, Denver, 
and Claude Simpson, Roswell, N. Mex. 

* * * 


New York Club to Start New 
Advertising Course 


The course in advertising and selling, 
which is annually conducted by the 
Advertising Club of New York, will 
open on October 1. Classes will meet 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from that 
date to March 8. Paul L. Cornell, vice- 
president of Hommann, Tarcher & 
Cornell, Inc., is chairman of the course 
committee. 

The menbate of the personnel in- 
utes Crimmins, Newell, Emmett 

<= ne.; Harry A. Carroll, Phila- 
delphia Retail Ledger; Norman M. 
eer Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, 
Inc., C. W. Bonner, Jr., Riis & Bonner: 
Heed Palmer, Whitman Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc.; Chapman and 
Harry Grace. 

*x* * * 


Kansas City Club’s School to 
Add Three Courses 


When the fall term of the school 
conducted by the Advertising Club of 
Kansas City starts September 20, the 
program will include three special 
courses, direct-mail advertising, retail 
advertising and business correspondence. 
These will be in addition to the ele- 
mentary and general courses in ad- 
vertising. 

B. H. Henthorn, 
educational committee, 
school, which is now in 
ear, 

Another activity of the Kansas City 
‘uh which will soon be resumed is its 

struction class for the training of pub- 

speakers. 


chairman of the 
is dean of the 
its seventh 


* * * 


+. B. Kibbee Heads San Fran- 
cisco Club Committee 


juy B. Kibbee, of Johnck, Kibbee & 

mpany, has been appointed chairman 

the goodfellowship committee of the 

. Francisco Advertising Club. J. A. 
llis is vice-chairman. 

_ Perry Epsten is now chairman of the 
‘ivic affairs committee. 
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New Board of Control Ap- 
pointed for San Diego Bureau 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, president A. J. Hansen, of 
the Advertising Club of San Diego, 
Calif., appointed the following as mem- 
bers of the board of control of the Bet- 
ter Busines Bureau for the ensuing 
year: U. S. Grant, chairman; G. M. 
Alexander, Roy E. Hegg, B. J. Little, 
O. E. Nobles, J. D. Smith, R. H. 
Smith J. Utt, manager- 
counsel. 

At the first meeting of the board of 
control, Mr. Utt reported a total of 
1,600 conferences during the last year, 
and 214 advertising cases handl by 
the Bureau. 


and Lewis 


* * 


Accepts Advertising Chair at 
California University 


Dr. W. D. Moriarty, professor in the 
department of business administration 
of the University of Washington since 
1919, has accepted the newly created 
chair of economics of advertising at the 
University of California. 

This chair has been established under 
the sponsorship of the Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles as part of its 
program to promote public instruction 
in advertising principles. 

x* * * 


W. R. Lacey Heads Milwaukee 
Committee 


With the opening up of fall activities 
of the Milwaukee Advertising Club, 
W. R. Lacey, advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 
has assumed chairmanship. of the club’s 
editorial committee. He is now in 
charge of “The Torch,” the club publi- 
cation. Chester DuCloe is editor. 


E. C. Bowers, President, Wick- 
wire-Spencer. Steel Company 


E. C. Bowers, vice-president of the 
Wickwire- Spencer Steel Company, New 
York, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding D. F. Edwards, who resigned to 
join the research staff of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University. Paul M. Mack- 
lin has been made vice-president. 


Fredericksburg, Va., Papers 
Merged 


The Fredericksburg, Va., Free-Lance, 
a tri-weekly and the Star, an afternoon 
daily, have been merged as the Free 
Lance-Star, which wil ublished as 
an afternoon newspaper. oth papers 
are published by the Free Lance-Star 
Publishing Company. 


Joins San Francisco Bureau 

Godfrey W. Barney has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. 
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Half Formed Desires 


a you are selling radios or 
rouge, soup or shoes, it’s certainly 
easier to sell those people who alreadv 
possess the desire to buy. 


SMART SET, not being published for 
the 400, but for the 4,000,000 appeals to 
the enthusiastic younger element, whose 
members work and earn and spend. Their 
ambition may not call for a Rolls-Royce, 
but they do demand and do buy auto- 
mobiles. They buy food, clothing, drug 
products, house furnishings and a long 
list of luxuries which contribute to the 
beauty, comfort, health and happiness of | 


their lives. 








Half a million members of this aggressive 
younger element buy SMART SET every 








R. BE. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Ady. Office,360.N. Michigan Ave. 


OMAR MART SET 
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month. This number increases with a 
healthy, steady growth. And you can now 
buy this half million SMART SET cir- 
culation for the price of 400,000. Such a 
substantial circulation bonus reduces the 
present nominal rate to a very advan- 
tageous figure. 





A number of publicity advertisers have 
written us that SMART SET leads their 
lists for the lowest costs per inquiry. This 
indicates very clearly that while SMART 
SET readers want many things, their 
ideas are vague. Thus, advertisers easily 
crystalize these vague, half-formed desires 
of youth, and make them immediate 
buyers. 


| SMART SET reaches the younger ele- 
ment, the buying element of today and of 


many tomorrows. 
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ee ————— Terry 
What Youth Wants 
It Finds A Way To Buy! 


ae 


Display your product 
before this national 
play-market of get- 
what-they- want young 
people in the Youth’s 
Companion. 

Fall days are here, 
schools are opening — 
there is a rush for 
clothes, shoes, books, in 
fact for everything that 
youth uses and wears. 

This eager responsive 

up is just forming its 
Resist habits. Strike 
while the iron is hot. 

Start now to broad- 
cast your message every 
Thursday to this 
younger generation. 
They are learning today 
—they are the buyers 
of tomorrow. 














Rates will increase January 
First, $100 


guar 
id circulation. Buy 
on a Rising Tide. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
An Atlantic Monthly Publication 


: 
: 
i 
; 




















or 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Standard Size 
Pages Lines 


Atlantic Monthly 22,212 
Harper’s 21,611 
Review of Reviews 21,458 
World’s Work 19,180 
Scribner’s 15,735 
Golden Book 13,174 
American Mercury 8,155 
Street & Smith Comb. .. 4,764 
Current History 4,704 
Wide World 4,704 
Munsey’s ; 4,352 
Bookman 4,042 
Everybody’s 3,046 
Century 2,576 
Blue Book 2,244 


Flat Size 
Columns Lines 


American 42,328 
Cosmopolitan 31,630 

29,649 
Physical Culture 23,776 
True Story 22,308 
Photoplay 20,564 
True Romances 19,067 
True Detective Mysteries. 126 18,018 
Dream World 17,875 
American Boy 17,430 
Better Homes & Gardens 110 16,523 
Smart Set 16,328 
Sunset 15,075 
Boys’ Life 14,851 
Asia 14,112 
Elks Magazine 13,832 
Motion Picture Magazine 89 12,728 
Secrets 11,842 
Fawcett’s 10,957 
American Legion Monthly 68 9,800 
Picture Play 8,583 
Success 7,231 
St. Nicholas 5,005 
Film Fun 4,585 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


fogue (2 issues) 141,444 
lies’ Home Journal... 91,868 

1 Housekeeping 71,500 
Harper’s Bazar 69,496 
Woman’s Home Comp.... 51,356 
Pictorial Review 42,956 
McCall’s 32,306 
Holland’s 30,655 
20,159 
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QUALITY? 
Yes, Indeed! 


@ The Annual Cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club is one 
of the outstanding yachting 
events of the season. Many ot 
the most prominent yachts in 
the country participate. 


@ In describing the rendez- 
vous at New London on 
August 17th, a New York daily 
paper mentioned sixty-one of 
these yachts and their owners 
—men socially and financially 
prominent. 


@ Of the sixty-one yachts 
mentioned—fifty-four are owned 
by YACHTING subscribers! 


@ Here is a market for all the 
masculine luxuries and neces- 
sities, with an approach that 
amounts to a personal intro- 
duction—an inside channel to 
the men who want the best... 
and can pay for it. 


RATE CARD and SAMPLE COPY 
UPON REQUEST 


( Member of A. B. C.) 


Yachting 





of the “Boating Field.” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 








: Columns 
| Farmer’s Wife 

Delineator 

Designer : 
People’s Home Journal... 
Woman’s World 

People’s Popular Monthly. 
Household Magazine 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Fashionable Dress 

Child Life 

Today’s Housewife 
Messgr. of Sac. Heart (pg) 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 

House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 is.).. 
Country Life .. 
Vanity Fair 
House Beautiful 
Arts & Decoration 


456 
375 
390 


Garden & Home Builder. . 
Nation’s Business 

Popular Mechanics (pg).. 
Normal Instructor 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Field & Stream 

Radio News 

Popular Radio 

World Traveler . 

Radio Broadcast 

Science & Invention 
Radio 

International Studio 
Outdoor Life 

Business 

Scientific American 
Outdoor Recreation 
Theatre 

National Sportsman 
Forest & Stream 
Association Men 
Extension Magazine 

The Rotarian 

Radio Age 


Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Aug. issues) 266 
Can. Home Jour. (Aug.). 109 
West. Home M’thly (Aug.) 96 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 84 


AUGUST WEEKLIES 
August 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 383 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 





CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Sept. 9, 1026 


Lines 
18,447 
18,291 
15,468 
11,844 
11,200 
10,934 

9,498 

9,351 

8,361 

6,558 

5,720 

5,261 

3,395 


Lines 


106,726 


76,751 
63,046 
61,639 
59,412 
5,560 
,367 


Lines 
46,553 
19,107 
17,300 
12,046 


Lines 
65,264 
20.097 
14,331 
12,844 
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big towns — little burgs pn 
coast to coast—day in day out 


* * * * 


ROAD MEN and Uncle Sam’s men are 

constantly talking to our regiment of 70,000 

newsdealers. We show them how to display 
our clients’ magazines. We teach them to sell, not 
to peddle. By reiteration and repetition we are 
making up and coming merchandisers out of what 
were once just newsstands. Result? Increased 
sales — circulation jumps— more advertising — 
more income tax. 


* * * * 


We can show you that dealing with one account 
instead of with more than two thousand is com- 
mercially profitable. We can also show you how 
not to risk a penny in dealer credits. Just ask us. 
A letter will do the trick. 


YW 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Bryant 1444 
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Columns | Lines 
Collier’s ... .t220a0s -- 63 10,834 
New Yorker 70 ~=10,012 
American Weekly 5,660 
Life 5,261 
Christian Herald 4,554 
4,398 
3,103 
2,940 
2,892 
2,175 


Argosy-All-Story (pg). 
Outlook 

Youth’s Companion.... 
The Nation 1,890 
Churchman 1,582 
New Republic * 655 


Lines 
72,763 
25,478 
16,469 

8,543 

7,671 

7,528 

4,698 

4,348 

3,948 

2,473 

2,073 

1,710 

1,680 

1,344 

916 
New Republic 882 


August 15-21 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 399 
Liberty 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 
Literary Digest 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


August 8-14 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 428 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


Christian Herald 
Life 


Youth’s Compapion.... 
Churchman 
The Nation 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 


Lines 
67,938 
15,904 
15,212 
14,994 
11,490 

9,022 

7,549 

5,656 

4,539 

2,786 

2,354 

1,600 

1,578 

1,481 
New Republic 1,323 
The Nation 1,312 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 714 


Youth’s Companion.... 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 


Lines 
61,186 
15,698 
10,821 

9,817 

9,439 

8,844 

5,418 

5,348 

2,263 


August 22-28 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 359 
Liberty 97 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s , 


Outlook 
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Lines 
2,295 
2,026 
1,£98 
New Republic 1,764 
Churchman 1,234 
Youth’s Companion. ... 916 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 560 


The Nation 
Christian Herald 


Lines 
8,267 
4,879 


August 29-31 Columns 


American Weekly 


Columns Lines 
267,151 
77,177 
55,611 
40,866 
38,443 
36,371 
28,056 
24,979 
19,166 
Christian Herald 12,528 
Outlook 10,414 
Youth’s Companion.... 7,518 
Judge 7,398 
The Nation 7,087 
Churchman 6,104 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 5,558 
New Republic 4,624 


Totals for August 
Saturday Evening Post 1571 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
« Columns 
Vogue (2 issues)... 895 
. Hotse & Garden.... 675 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 540 
Town & C’ntry (2is.) 456 
Good Housekeeping.. 500 
. Harper’s Bazar 413 
. Country Life 375 
. Vanity Fair ........ 390 
. House Beautiful 376 
. Woman’s Home Com. 302 
. Maclean’s (2 Aug.is.) 266 
. Arts & Decoration... 271 
. Pictorial Review 252 
. American 296 
. System 240 
BEOOIS os ,65 0 stee' 190 
. Cosmopolitan 221 
. Garden & Home B’Ider 
. Nation’s Business. ... 
. Holland’s 
. Pop. Mechanics (pg). 
- Red Book .......... 
- Normal Instructor .. 
. Pop. Science Monthly 
Field & Stream.,... 


Lines 
141,444 
106,726 

91,868 
76,751 


Cow Answne 
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This book lists the more distinguished 
graduates of Yale 


To five hundred of them we wrote simply “Do you 
read Judge?” Of all who have replied thus far 


71.1% read Judge 


Nearly everyone of these Yale men wrote that his family 


all read JUDGE. 


We are making identical tests of members of four other 
exclusive New York clubs—Harvard, Racquet, Union, 
Bankers—and as the results come in we will publish 
them. 


owe au we 


Con 


Has your article the qualities for this kind of an 
audience? 


Judge. 


Management of 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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ADVERTISING 

oe — 
MEENR. oc kwesntcccee odine 42,328 42,935 
nes (2 Aug. issues). . 5 1390 
kesescuses aun $31,630 $29,982 
Red .. Oe 29,649 25,527 
Physical Culture ........... 23,776 25, 1307 
Review of Reviews ......... 1,458 22, "309 
Atlantic Monthly ......0stee 22,212 21 627 
World id’s eee 19,180 19,680 
rper 4 Waitaginads 6406000 21,611 22,321 
sdvcevovesctces Mae 56 16,166 
5 rane aed eee, *17,430 *14,945 
Se eae 15,735 14,315 
ECS EER. 15,075 14,636 
Motion canna Magazine. . 12,728 2,682 
 EAUE SSoclc sv cccscccodh 14,851 11,154 
EE das cg tic oe bees seared te 7,231 9,463 
PIES 255.35.6 Uc's'c'e-c'e be opebdis 2,576 4,928 
| eee 4,352 4,564 
IE Sr6'0.5'5 3c) 6-0 hen oe e a eee 3,192 





Everybody’s 





1924 
43,433 
37,474 
24,432 
25,005 
24,911 


3,994 
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1923 
43,196 
40,425 
23,751 
28,626 
21,924 
25,126 
21,212 
21,974 
17,782 
19,552 
16,568 
15,136 
14,586 
16,626 









































* New size. 376, 990 358, 730 333,141 
+ Hearst’s International bi wi 
As WOMEN'S MAGAZIN NES 
Vogue (2 issues) .......... 141,444 143,179 112,013 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....... 91,868 90,400 84,06 
EE RASS 69,496 63,742 55,930 
Good Housekeeping ......... 71,500 62,785 57,888 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 51,356 47,074 38,408 
Pictorial Review ........... 42,956 *37,960 37,852 
ETE. Sockos cases e bee aet *32,306 *31,231 *31,336 
Ee ae ae 0,987 22,711 20,772 
Designer & Woman’s Magazine 23,086 21,244 18,989 
Modern Priscilla ............ 20,159 21,125 17,510 
People’s Home Journal....... 11,844 17,964 16,193 
Woman’s World ............ 11,200 15,673 12,810 
People’s Popular Monthly *10,934 12,601 11,006 
ON PSE 35 12,986 11,502 
. 7,770 8,636 





373,718 


115,343 
80,766 
58,384 

718 
35,940 
36,539 
37,099 
24,155 
19,423 
18,274 
17,330 
14,042 
12,995 
10,440 

8,056 





FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 


Totals 
171,892 
162,342 
109,795 
108,807 

96,418 

90,233 

81,649 

78,082 

76,606 

76,418 

62,143 

$7,179 

55,461 

55,102 

46,056 

38,816 

28,063 

16,504 

15,869 
15,144 


1,442,579 


511,979 
347,095 
247,552 
246,891 
172,778 
155,307 
131,972 
98,625 
82,742 
77,068 
63,331 
53,725 
47,536 
44,279 
32,823 




































* New size. 626,84 534,906 543,504 2,313,703 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden ........... 106,726 88,122 73,002 70,639 338,489 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 76,751 72,918 49,721 50,721 250,111 
EE oe wns orp oud nde $63,046 $63,724 64,512 42,009 233,291 
House Beautiful ............ 59,412 150,620 39,498 32,747 182,277 
WE WOE Ss ov wcivuvedseee 61,639 9,215 33,888 34,679 179,421 
EE atts 2a steer se nopp snees 34,367 28,457 35,690 34,420 132,934 
Arts & Decoration .......... 45,560 34,692 28,481 22,512 131,245 
Popular Mechanics .......... 30,376 26,600 29,539 29,792 116,307 
Nation’s Business ........... 31,022 26,64 23,216 20,910 101,796 
Popular Science Monthly .... *25,597 *22,648 *25,646 21,616 95,507 
Field & Stream ............- 25,296 22,971 22,654 22,946 93,867 
Scientific American ......... 12,694 12,908 17,655 13,811 57,068 
Science & Invention ........ 14,956 10,926 15,173 14,391 55,446 
EN EER: “Son scceesecec's 13,472 11,739 14,020 14,732 53,963 
International Studio ......... 13,639 10,460 13,711 12,690 50,500 
DD eeecreseivoceccccces 10,668 10,774 12,432 15,540 49,414 
Outdoor Recreation ......... 11,553 11,355 11,892 13,916 48,716 
National Sportsman ......... 9,839 11,438 13,333 13,803 48,413 
DEE cn cevcctecsceceoces 13,274 11,644 10,967 10,056 45,941 
Forest A ae cuecepacent 6,917 7,138 10,263 9,670 33,988 
* New si 
Chan to four-column e. 666,804 4,997 545,293 501,600 2,298,694 
ha WHEEREIES c+ Aspe Tas. aon 339 01206 
turda: Previn Se - ° F ‘ 012, 
— t spre RipeON 5,611 $52,3 $49,851 50,924 208,772 
American Weekly .........-- $38,443 $27,077 143,506 43,625 152,651 
ee, BCE TELL LL “yi *31, 004 sgt gt he 
Forbes (2 issues) ......---- 28,056 4 a 4 x 
Life ae acoledend i. egehaioe. 19,166 sis'an ots’oer the et 
istian Herald ..........- 12,528 ' ; " 
Gurl ite CRE es We piase+e 40 bons y 12,530 11,446 $13,932 48, 322 











+5 issues. 467,740 476,453 


422,451 


367,489 





Grand Totals .......+-++++6- 2,138,382 2,028,625 





1,835,791 


1,786,311 





1,734, 1,734. 133 
7,789, 109 
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If there is one single fact that 
proves voluntary purchase and 
genuine reader interest, it is 
newsstand sales. People buy at 
newsstands solely because they 
want the magazine. 


The newsstand sales of The 
American Mercury are now 
well over 50,000 copies each 
month ... at socents the copy. 


TOTAL NET PAID 
NOW OVER 75,000 
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Edited by H. L. MENCKEN 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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“The ‘Little Schoolmastér’s 
Classroom 


NEW president took hold re- 
cently of the affairs of a com- 
_ pany which had been in severe fi- 
nancial difficulties. He gave careful 
“and undivided attention for several 
“months to improving the product 
and then broadening the market 
‘for it. He hired and trained a 
new sales force, changed his dis- 
. tributing and advertising policies. 
Sales began to show a satisfac- 
. tory increase within eight months. 
‘Yet when results were checked 
‘up it was discovered that a profit 
‘of: only 7 per cent had been earned 
on the sales, increased by the ex- 
‘*penditure of so much effort and 
. ingenuity. 
‘. The president looked into. in- 
ternal matters carefully. In his 
effort to cut down overhead he 
came to the accounting and statis- 
* tical department. This department 
‘ was headed by a good man who 
“had been with the company for 
many years. His department .had 
- increased in size, in payroll ex- 
pense and also, its head was able 
“to show, in efficiency. He pro- 
duced figures to show just how 
“many products of a certain size 
_and style had been sold in any 
‘ month to its old customers. 
- He had, all ready for inspection, 
. colored charts which indicated all 
*.sorts of interesting things about 
‘the growth of sales on item 
A-2593 in any section of the coun- 
try. 

The president, during his inspec- 
. tion, was made to feel that here, 
at least, was one man and one de- 
‘ partment which knew exactly how 
“to carry.on its work. Then the 
‘president asked one question: 
“What do you do with these fig- 
* ures and charts after they are 
compiled?” They were, it appeared, 
* filed away carefully in cabinets, 
* ready for anyone who might ask 
for them. The previous sales 
_manager had been in the habit of 
- calling for them often. The new 
sales manager who had been spend- 
- ing most of his timé, as thé’ pres- 
ident knew, in calling on*whole- 
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salers, hadn’t asked for any of 
them for more than six months. 
The head of the statistical depart- 
ment gave the impression that this 
oversight cast serious doubt on the 
sales manager’s ability to head so 
important a division of the busi- 
ness. The president saw that while 
the product and the sales methods 
had been simplified, the statistical 
department was ‘still gathering 
figures which did not actually aid 
in the sale of a single item. 

He blamed himself somewhat, 
then he started to cut down in per- 
sonnel and equipment. He was 
able to cut off $900 a month in 
overhead in this one overgrown 
department. Investigation led to 
further saving in dispensing with 
the services of eight stenographers 
and filing clerks in: the sales pro- 
motion department, who had been 
doing nothing except preparing and 
filing a complicated system of 
cumbersome sales reports. A con- 
ference with the sales manager 
upon his return led to the drop- 
ping of sales reports almost en- 
tirely, except for a simple letter 
from each man on the road every 
three or four days giving the 
high spots of his coverage. 

* * * 


Finally the president issued an 
order to the effect that everyone 
in the sales, sales promotion and 
statistical departments not actually 
engaged in selling goods or aid- 
ing directly in their sale would 
have to find other employment. 
All three departments are now, in 
skeleton form, occupying space in 
the sales department—less space, 
in fact, than the statistical depart- 
ment took up for its sole use 
previously. 

The amount of money saved in 
personnel, rent and equipment by 
this simplifying process, a saving 
which the Schoolmaster ventures 
to say could be approximated at 
least in many another concern, 
represents the earnings on a vast 
increase in’ sales.*: 

Statistical departments are im- 
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Christmas Suggestions 


are welcomed by every boy, 
especially so if plenty of de- 
scription is included. Boys 
like to size things up from all 
angles and make their own 
comparisons before they go out 
to buy. 


For immediate results Christ- 
mas is probably the best time 
of year to advertise to boys, and 
boys’ publications should carry 
your copy. 


Use both November and 
December issues. 





November forms close September 20th. 


December forms close October 20th. 





Boys$LirE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N.Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


For Sales Manager 
in New York 


Manufacturer of long estab- 
lished advertising specialty is 
re-building sales organization. 
Product patented and used by 
national advertisers. Not a 
passing novelty; product has 
been accorded highest recog- 
nition for twenty years. 

Opportunity for the right 
man to make better than 
$10,000 a year and become 
sales manager. This is an 
exclusive proposition of un- 
limited sales opportunity, non- 
competitive, and its value is 
recognized by leading firms. 

Particularly suited for the 
man who can sell the ADVER- 
TISING VALUE of a product 
rather than the product itself. 

Address “A” Box 97, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Liquidation Sale 
of Farm Paper 


An unusual opportunity for a 
live wire publisher to acquire a 
well-established and potentially 
profitable Farm Paper, with a 


subscription list over 90,000 
covering one of America’s most 
attractive markets. Has never 
missed an issue since its incep- 
tion, now carrying volume rep- 
resentative National advertis- 
ing. A most promising future 
for development. MUST BE 
SOLD to liquidate ownership 
affairs. 
For full particulars address 


Merton L. Corey, Receiver 
1007 East Main Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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portant in their place, the School- 
master is willing to admit, but his 
belief, after talking to many exec- 
utives who have been able to cut 
them down with no loss in sales 
efficiency, makes him suspect that 
many of them, starting as real 
aids to the sales department, have 
grown so complicated and cum- 
bersome that they now offer a 
profitable invitation to the prun- 
ing knife of good management. 
* ” 


The Schoolmaster saw a few 
days ago in the office of the vice- 
president of an old and _ well- 
known manufacturing company, a 
letter which contained several 
items of great interest to him. 
The letter ran to four pages and 
was a Carefully planned suggestion 
for an advertising campaign, based 
upon several conferences with com- 
pany officials and a field investi- 
gation made at their request. The 
letter was written to meet a cer- 
tain inside situation in the com- 
pany which concerned an extremely 
conservative president, almost 
eighty years old, who had never 
done any advertising and the vice- 
president, his son, a much younger 
man, who had seen what adver- 
tising had accomplished for other 
firms making a similar quality 
product. The father, while ex- 
tremely conservative about new 
ideas, had made much money in 
the past by taking a chance on 
the purchase of raw _ materials 
when the market was low. 

The two paragraphs in _ the 
letter, which the Schoolmaster is 
inclined to believe will result in a 
new advertising campaign for an- 
other old established house dur- 
ing the next few months were as 
follows: 

“In the career of the Blank 
Manufacturing Company, modest 
and conservative as it has always 
been, there have undoubtedly been 
times when it gambled far more 
than $10,000 in prices, materials, 
shipments or credits. 

“Why not look at the $10,000 
suggested for this initial adver- 
tising venture somewhat in the 
same light? Take a chance. Make 
the investment, then watch it 
carefully just as you would any 
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Your Success Depends on Your 


CONTROLLED Word Power 


1462 pages, each 7%,” x 10”, 


k. x Bound yt 4 


some Buckram. 





Leading Magazines Say: 


“We commend it unreservedly.’ 
—Review of Reviews. 


“Cannot be too highly praised.’’ 
—Forum. 


“The copy writer’s first aid.’’ 
—Mailbag. 


“Merchants and men who write 
“aie will be ey in 
National Retail Clothier. 


“Unmistakably the greatest single 
volume reference work in the 
world.’ —Writer’s Monthly. 


Have you ever wondered why you are not winning 
success more quickly? 

You apply yourself- to your work, you study in r 
spare time, you feel that you have real ideas. aon 

But can you effectively PRESENT your thoughts—or do 
you halt and stumble over them, vainly seeking the words 
to visualize them? 

The greatest ideas in the world are but vague impres- 
sions to your listeners unless you possess centreiied word 


power. 

Look about you at the really successful men. What is 
it which enabled them to achieve leadership? They are 
of all types—but they are alike in one dominating char- 
acteristic—the ability to crystallize ti their thoughts inate 
definite living words that convey their ideas exact: 

Just as a motor may have power without end, yet be 
useless because a defective transmission prevents applica- 
tion of that power to the rear wheels, so a man with 
powerful thoughts may fail because a or. vocabulary 
prevents the transmission of those thoughts 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


is the one book in the English language which gives you 
absolute mastery of the words you use. 

It is the one book which gives you instantly the exact 
word you need for an explicit idea, pa right word for 
every desired shade of meaning, and DEFINES that word 
so that you KNOW you are using it os 

It is not a study course. You do not aes to spend 


long months of preparation before you on its 
value. The moment you receive it, the first time you use 
it, it starts paying you dividends by aus you the first 
essential to success—controlled word 

In addition, the new —— Baition contains a _com- 
aed concise text book on English Cc 

Wrong uses of Words and Expressions, ithe op known 
list of ALL the important words of the and 
sciences and thousands of facts that te 
your business and social aotivities. 


INSPECT IT AT OUR RISK 


So firmly do we believe that you will instantly 
realize the value of this book, we want you te 
see it before you buy it. Send in that coupon 
teday. Keep the book for 10 days. Note how 
it instantly gives you complete control over your 
choice of w . 

Then if you do not find it the most valuable 
book you have ever owned, you have but to 
return it and we will refund your deposit with- 
out question. 





“SEND ON APPROVAL” COUPON 
| HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. PW-9 
| 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose $3.00 for which send me (Postpaid in 
| U. 8S. A. or Canada) a copy of the new Amplified 
Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. If I keep 
| the book. Iwill pay you $2.00 per month .for three 
months. 
| _ If for any reason I do not wish to keep the book, 
I will return it to you in good ne within 10 
| days, and you are to refund my $3.00. 
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INCREASED SALES 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
Repucep Costs 
Lower PRICES 


Tr + above results justify the enormous 
arly expenditure for general pub- 
Hetty advertising. 
—Premium Advertising may be justified 
on precisely identical grounds. By its 
tse new customers are secured and 
old customers held. 

—It is not motes for nothing.’’ The 
loyalty of customer to a particular 
brand of merchandise is worth a great 
deal to its manufacturer. 

—A portion <. a. advertising fund ex- 

ded way is certain to result 


faa inergased 
—It is a sound, ethical, 
effective method of advertis 


a —— Se = 
to those “tating the nature 
of thelr yt 4 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
9 West (8th Street, New York. 


Service mailed 

















RADIO MERCHANDISING 5@ 


{ Th he. Magestne £ shat 
sells the good: 

The consistent amiedats of 

nationally advertised vs. 

unknown radio merchandise 


239 West 39th St. 


s 


Relief—at last 


A first-rate organization can take over the edit- 
Ing, advertising and printing of a periedical. 
An experienced staff and complete — 
facilities are available to busy 
wishing to be relieved from A -- Sn details, 
al are specialists and save you time and 
money. Address P. 0. Box 146, Times Square 
Station, New York City. 




















ta BROS >< 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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other investment. The advertising 
history of your friends in. this 
business surely must encourage 
your consideration of this pro- 
gram.” 

These paragraphs made an im- 
pression upon both elements in 
the concern. The older man had 
maintained all along that other 
people in the past who had put 
advertising propositions up to him 
had made claims for it which were 
far too rosy. He liked this 
agent’s suggestion that there was 
the same sort of gamble irivolved 
as in some of his previous ex- 
periences with raw materials. He 
knew what advertising had done 
for his friends in the same busi- 
ness but with a cheaper line, down 
the street. The son liked the com- 
parison to an investment which 
had to be watched and_ backed 
up to make it produce. He liked 
also the appeal to his sporting 
instincts. 

To the Schoolmaster the two 
paragraphs seem like a nice bal- 
ance between the presentation 
which claims too much in the way 
of results and that which talks 
only in terms of investment. 

There will always be, in every 
new departure in business, a cer- 
tain element of risk. Profits de- 
pend on the wise choice of risks 
of various degrees and sizes. Men 
fail because they risk too much, 
others never raise their heads 
above the dull level of mediocrity 
because they never risk anything. 
The admission of» a_ certain 
amount of risk in this particular 
presentation of a new advertis- 
ing plan, strengthened it in the 
opinion of two men of entirely 
different temperament, who never- 
theless shared one thing: the 
knowledge that the choice of risks 
has a definite bearing on net 


profits. 
* * 


Talk at a luncheon last week 
veered around to that much dis- 
cussed subject—less government in 
business and more business in gov- 
ernment. The discussion was forci- 
bly brought back to the School- 
master’s mind when he returned to 
his office. On his desk was a let- 
ter from Vernon R. Churchill, 
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vice-president of the Honig-Cooper 
Company, San Francisco, in which 
he called attention to what he be- 
lieves is the only instance where 
a public utility commission attempts 
to fix and regulate advertising 
rates. 

The letter refers to a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of 
California which ruled that the 
California Railroad Commission 
must assume jurisdiction over the 
advertising rates charged by tele- 
phone companies for the advertis- 
ing carried in telephone directories. 
It was the opinion of the court 
that, in as much as the directories 
are an essential instrument of the 
service rendered by the company, 
they are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the commission. The com- 
plaint in the case was an adver- 
tiser who stated that the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company had raised 
its directory advertising rates with- 
out permission from the com- 
mission. 

This entrance of the State into 
the regulation of rates for an ad- 
vertising medium, to the School- 
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Account Executive 
Wanted 


To an account execu- 
tive who is primarily 
interested in having 
his accounts grow and 
his clients make money, 
we are ready to offer 
an interesting proposi- 
tion. 


This agency is well 
known, thoroughly es- 
tablished and amply 
financed. Inquiries 
will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address, ‘“X,” Box 
262, Printers’ Ink. 





























I want my friends to know 


hundreds to climb to responsible 


that I am organizing a group of 
the better type of young men and 
women to study the broad subject 
of Advertising, Selling and Busi- 
ness Writing. 

This is a Personal Coaching 
Service covering twenty months. 
Instruction given through the 
mails. Subscriber’s spare hours to 
be used. The Service will cover 
Research, Reports, Sales Planning, 
Sales Training, Management of 
Advertising and Selling campaigns, 
Dealer Relations, Direct and Mail- 
order Advertising, Sales Corre- 
spondence, etc.—the full schedule 
of marketing topics. 

Only well qualified subscribers 
accepted. - No rainbows or princely 
salaries promised, though I’ve aided 


121 Pierce St., College Hill 
Easton, Pa, 


positions. Text-books of college 
standard used. Supplementary 
Helps on modern loose-leaf plan. 
Instruction based on 25 years of 
experience in business, educational 
and writing work. aif 

I am seeking, as_ subscribers, 
bright salesmen and solicitors, sales 
correspondents, service men of 
printing organizations, alert private 
secretaries, reporters and others 
with research, writing or organiz- 
ing experience. 

Do me the favor of conveying 
this bit of news to the resourceful 
type of young man and woman that 
seek your advice about: climbing 
higher in the promotional end of 
business work. 


Leland Mall 
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Advertising Salesman or 
Business Manager 


Twelve years of well-rounded ex- 
perience in publishing, half in 

t with out- 
standing pabliaber of technical 
journals and later as Eastern ad- 
vertising representative, constitute 
the background I have to offer the 
prospective publisher-employer—in 
addition to engineering training. 





My record for past 5 years shows 
quadrupling of business. I want 
to connect with growing organi- 
zation that will keep me up to 
my best personal efforts. 


Address “W,” Box 260, P. I. 
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FLORIDA WANTS YOUR 
PRODUCT 


want { or 2 lines to handle in and 
Miami. Fila. Commission Basis—WiII!-sell - 
sonaily or develop sales organization. Local or 
State. Capable and Experienced in Sales, Adv. 
and Promotion. Know territery thoroughly. 
Leaving N. Y. eer 15th. Personal interview 
any time or your convenience or write 
details to Pity Box 114, Printers’ ° 











ADV’G 
CUTS 


New Stock 
Illustrations 


Write for 
Proof Sheet 


Monarch Studios 
341 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Mailing Lists 











Will help you 
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master’s knowledge, is a new 
development. As Mr. Churchill ex- 
plains, the name of the California 
Railroad Commission is a_ mis- 
nomer as the Commission regu- 
lates all public utilities in the 
State. 
* * * 

As the visitor enters the plant 
of the Birtman Electric Company 
in Chicago, he is likely to find the 
girl at the switchboard busy with a 
pile of certificates that look some- 
thing like baby bonds. If he is 
interested enough to inquire about 
them, he will learn that these are 
guarantee certificates for the 
Bee-Vac vacuum cleaner. And 
that they serve a highly important. 
purpose in addition to their ob- 
vious one. 

E. F. Mulhern, sales and adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
told the Schoolmaster recently 
how Bee-Vac is making its 
guarantee work for him as well 
as for the buyer. Instead of sell- 
ing through house-to-house men 
Birtman sells through jobbers and 
retailers. Operating with a fairly 
small sales force, definite infor- 
mation concerning dealers is not 
easy to get. Accordingly, a card 
is wired to the handle of each 
cleaner. There are directions con- 
cerning the use of the cleaner on 
this, but there is also a blank space. 
The company invites the buyer to 
fill in the blank with certain data 
and return it. If she does this, 
she is sent a certificate of guaran- 
tee covering two years service 
from the Bee-Vac she has bought. 

When the buyer fills in the card 
she is asked to give the name and 
location of the dealer from whom 
she purchased. Birtman has ob- 
tained a list of 12,000 Bee-Vac re- 
tailers through this simple method. 
It knows when a dealer is slow- 
ing up and probably needs adver- 




















NICHOLAS J. AMEN 
Lettering and ae 


Grand Central Terminal 
Phone Murray Hill 554 
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tising and other helps. It sees 
where sales promotion should 
most productive. It is treading on 
dangerous ground with many job- 
bers to ask them for lists of their 
customers. Birtman has succeeded 
in getting a comprehensive list of 
its dealers, Mr. Mulhern says, with- 
out antagonizing anyone, and the 
influx of cards requesting guaran- 
tee certificates acts as an accurate 
barometer of dealer activity. 


H. M. Colbert Buys Interest in 
Texas Newspaper 


Herschel M. Colbert has acquired an 
interest in the Sweetwater, Tex., Re- 
porter. He succeeds Minor Shutt as 
manager and editor, and takes the place 
of Houston Harte as president. 

Mr. Harte is publisher of the San 
Angelo, Tex., Standard, and will de- 
vote his attention exclusively to that 
paper. Mr. Shutt becomes a member 
of the Standard staff. 


Gain in National Tea Sales 


The National Tea Company reports 
sales of $4,268,369 for the month of 
July, 1926. When compared with $3,- 
671,577, reported for the same month 
of last year, this represents a gain of 
16.2 per cent. Sales for the first seven 
months of this year amounted to $30,- 
734,727, a gain of 16.8 per cent over 
the same period of last year, when sales 
amounted to $26,297,490. 


Toy Account for Boston 
Agency 

The Hedstrom-Union Company, Gard- 
ner, Mass., manufacturer of children's 
play vehicles and toys, has placed its 
advertising account with The Spafford 
Company, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency. Business-paper advertising is 
being used. 


V. D. Allen, Jr., with Utica, 
N. Y., Bank 


Virgil D. Allen, Jr., of the new busi- 
ness department of the Central Natjonal 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, has taken charge 
- business extension work for the First 

National Bank of Utica, N. Y. He had 
been. with the Central National Bank 
lor five years. 


Karl C. Wolfe is now a firm mem- 
her of the Sentinel Printing Company, 


Indianapolis, and manager of its com- 


mercial printing department. 
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Advertising Agency 
Executive 


Fifteen Fad experience in Na- 
tional, Financial and Industrial 
Geceriens and ere, 
Expert Direct- ft 


Address “V,"" Box 119, Printers’ Ink 
illinois Merchants Bank Bidg., Chicage 





























Advertising Agencies 


An account executive who has been &n 
officer, director and the largest busine 
producer in a New York agency desiree 
to make a change. He has the best rea- 
sons for severing his present connections. 
He is an all around agency executive; 
an able merchandising man and writes 
good forceful copy. 

But where he will be of greatest value 
to an agency is outside on the firing line 
where a magnetic personality and a high 
ideal of service holds accounts and keeps 
disgruntled customers satisfied. Of 
Christian birth and under forty years of 
age. His training period is~ complete. 
The future will be the time of real 
accomplishment. “J,’’ Box 111, P. IL. 


Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted 


An established general magazine 
of large national circulation is 
planning to add another man to 
its Eastern staff. If you are a 
man of proved ability, preferably 
with territorial experience, here 
is an opportunity for a profitable, 
permanent __ connection. Write 
briefly, stating age and experience. 
Your letter will be held in strictest 
confidence. Address “N,” Box 115, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx’’ cost sixty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Pinions 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, a; @- Cor 
New York City 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Established over year; doing big direct- 
by-mail business seeks partner who 
understands this line. This is a won- 
derful opportunity for part, with 
capital willing to locate in Southern 
Florida. Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


One of the Best Calendar Houses 
in the country want a Creative artist for 
calendar borders, fans, greetings. This 
is a good opening for a man of ability. 
Answer Box 984, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
A man who knows his business, who has 
had actual experience in selling photo- 
engraving and art work, can secure a 

ition in a high-class plant in Detroit, 
Michigan. Box 985, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—Growing 
trade paper, with concentrated A.B.C. 
circulation, seeks part time services of 
high grade advertising solicitor for East- 
ern field. Splendid field and good money 
for right man. Write for interview, giv- 
ing details. Box 988, Printers’ Ink 


CAN YOU SELL DIRECT MAIL? 
A printing organization, with a record 
for resultful advertising service, is seek- 
ing salesmen on a strictly commission 
basis. Not a large organization, but a 

ing one. Leads furnished. Ad- 
ress Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

30% for advertising salesmen, selling to 
retailers one of the best series of human 
interest advertising ever produced. A 
wonderful side line. State your present 
line and territory covered in_ first let- 
ter. Address CHARLES E. MORGAN, 
HUMAN INTEREST ADVERTISING, 
2404 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Wanted: Young man with some practical 
exp. in copy writing, editing sales house 
organ, supervising direct mail work, etc., 
to develop into position as Assistant to 
Advertising Manager. Send complete in- 
formation, samples of work, photograph, 
and state salary expected, to Tim Thrift, 
Manager of Advertising & Sales Promo- 
ican Sales Book 


tion, Ameri Company, 
Limited, Elmira, New York. 




















Rapidly growing Middle Western 
Manufacturer of high grade line of goods 
sold to Jewelers, Drug Stores, Trunk and 
Department Stores throughout the entire 
country needs the services of a well edu- 
cated young man (not under 27) exp. 
in correspondence, credit and sales work, 
Position carries a good salary and offers 
excellent future for a thoroughly com- 
petent ambitious man. Confidential cor- 
respondence invited. Box 304, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN TO 
SELL SYNDICATED MAT SER- 
VICE TO RETAIL STO} 
WHO HAVE HAD 
WITH ECONOMY, CENTURY 0 
MEYER BOTH SERVICE WILL BE 
GIVEN EXCEPTIONAL COMMIS- 

PROPOSITION IN EXCLU- 

TERRITORY. THIS CAN BE 
HANDLED WITH OTHER SER- 
VICES. WRITE DETAILED EX- 


PERIENCE FOR FURTHER 
FORMATION. TEPERMAN. ROOM 
AVE., 
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EDITOR 


A home building publication has 
opening for an editor, not a men 
and paste-pot editor, but one who has 

architectural and building experi- 
ence and can go into the field {or ma- 
terial as well as conduct correspondence 
to produce the right matter. He must 
know what constitutes good desigt: for 
small houses, he must be able to make 
attractive layouts, he must have a cer- 
tain business sense of the home building 
industry, and be able to visualize the 
constructive part his. publication must 
play in the Promotion of it. 

is opening is with a comparatively 
young corporation, well founded and 
Progressive. It offers what many old 
concerns can not: opportunity to grow 
with the organization and to share in 
the business. In writing, please give 
full particulars about your experience, 
your qualifications, and the salary you 
expect as a starter. Your letter will be 
held strictly confidential. Box 999, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ADVERTISING A 
FASHION, LETTERIN 





0 
KOPMAN & LUNDBERG 
47 W. 34th St. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary. Young woman with thorough 
business and advertising training, includ- 
ing systematizing and ce administra- 
tion; expert stenographer; capable of as- 
suming responsibility. Box 301, P. I. 


Production (Creative) Man for direct 
mail campaigns. Market analysis; sales 
plans exp. in dealer contact work. Copy 
and layout. Intimate working —— 
of advertising mechanics. Box 983, P. 


ARTIST 
Versatile and capable to fill responsible 
position. Nine years newspaper, studio, 
agency and engraving house experience. 
Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 














Artist, young, experienced, in Service, 
Syndicate and Sptaies general art 
work, seeks steady connection with re- 
liable firm. Advertising illustrations, 
cartoons, layouts, etc. Box 306, P. I. 


. - . J 
Advertising Solicitor 
Experienced executive, seasoned, College 
education. Newspaper and Magazine. 
Available now. Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 








Young Woman with 6 years’ experience 
in department store advertising—copy, 
layouts, promotion. Capable of producing 
work of sparkle and sincerity. Looking 
for position with agency or ——— 
store. Box 986, Printers’ Ink 


Position wanted with agency or manu- 
facturer by young woman experienced in 
market investigations, interviewing, writ- 
ing reports, special articles. College gradu- 
ate. Christian. Good typist. Beginning 
salary, $40. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct-Mail position with future sought 
by young woman. Can edit house-orgars, 
write productive sales letters, layout 
mailing pieces, handle production. Col- 
lege graduate, 2% years’ successful 
New York experience. Box 993, P. I 


Advertising Assistant 


with background of four years in copy, 
production, and layouts wants to help ove 
particular advertising manager . . . and 
in no uncertain manner. He is 24, single, 
and college-educated. Box 992, a. 


FASHION COPY WRITER 
and account executive. Woman, five 
years’ experience on fashions and gen- 
eral copy. Also edited syndicated style 
magazine and fashion services. Knowl- 
edge art, layouts. Position wanted in 
or near N. ¥. ©. Box 991, P. I. 


Newspaper Representative 


If you have an opening in the East 
for a high-class man 29 years of age 
who knows more n 400 national ad- 
vertisers and all of the principal agen- 
cies I should like an opportunity to 
sell myself to you. Eight years’ ex- 
perience with a real selling record. 
Now manager of a Detroit office. Answer 
Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 
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Artist who can design attractive 
borders and lettering, and also write good 
copy, oa yy to be = in his one 
office in N. Y. e: and newspa 
exp. Very eal Seloas Box 305, . 
Future Account Executive with six 
years’ experience in sales organization 
of large corporation as salesman and 
Dept. Mgr.—including Advertising, Mar- 
ket Research and Sales Record work— 
is available at once. University adu- 
ate. New York or vicinity preferred. 
Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—SOMETHING FOR THE 
FUTURE 


by a 22 year old Christian who has had 
two years college training plus 2%4 years’ 
experience selling space for a N. Y. 
Daily and a national monthly publication. 
He is not afraid of hard work when 
there is something worth while on the 
horizon. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
pice = a capable, reliable worker; long, 
success experience as solicitor and 
manager in large national magazine, class 
and trade paper work; wide acquaintance 
New York and Eastern advertisers and 
agencies; best references; now available 
for established publisher needing first- 
class man; letters confidential. Box 
998, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—16 yrs.’ exp. all phases 
ee magazine and trade paper business. 

xceptional record as big producer, coast 
to coast., Specialist on creating new ac- 
counts. Intimate national acquaintance in 
7 industrial fields. Merchandiser as well 
as mere space seller. Adept copy man too. 
Prefer Middle Western territory. Amherst 
man, age 39, family. Comm. & drawing 
acet., or, if salary only, must be $7,500 
minimum. Available now. Address: Your 
Opportunit 4426 N. Fairfield Ave., 
Chicago, Ti, 


A recent newspaper merger puts at 
liberty a man who has had 11 years 
active experience in newspaper work. At 
various times he has worked in every 
department and on the newspaper which 
figured in the merger he was advertis- 
ing director and secretary of the com- 
pany. He is 29 years old, Christian, 
married and commands excellent recom- 
mendations. He seeks an opportunity 
with an advertising agency or a special 
representative in which his knowledge of 
newspapers and advertising can be com- 
bined to advantage. Prefers to locate in 
New York. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE—College graduate, 30, 
now employed executive capacity small 
organization; has definite experience of- 
fice work, credits, collections, copy, ad- 
verdenas and correspondence of all kinds 
especially letters requiring specializ 
ability; tactful, not too aggressive, delib- 
erate, analyzes problems, works hard; 
present opportunity limited; interested in 
finding permanent place where he will 
just fit in—possibly as executive secre- 
tary of some company or assistant where 
varied problems sales promotion, mer- 
chandising, etc., will ee his atten- 
tion. Start not less than $4,000 with 
chance to advance. Box 995, P. I. 
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NEW YORK 
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FOLLA 


Creating the advertising for 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
POSTUM - GRAPE-NUTS + JELL-O 


» 
THE LARVEX CORPORATION 
» 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


» 
BUDD WHEEL COMPANY AND 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
» 

H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
» 

THE BLACK FLAG COMPANY 


» 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SWIMMING SUITS - TENNIS RACQUETS 
GOLF CLUBS + GOLF SHOES AND CAPS 


» 
COLDAK CORPORATION 
~ 
LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


» 


COLGATE AND COMPANY 
TOILET GOODS DIVISION 
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_WILLYs- OVERLAND 





increases its business from 
$4,447,680 to $10,688,907 


EW manufacturers in auto- 

mobile history have achieved 
such success in so short a time 
as the Willys-Overland com- 
pany, in The Chicago Territory. 
In three years, an increase of 
158% in the number of cars 
sold. A growth in dollars and 
cents of 
141 per 
c-e'n' t. 
Deal- 
ers in- 
creased 
from 152 
to 228. 

Willys-Overland made this 
big growth by concentrating 
their advertising in The Chicago 
Tribune and using ‘full pages. 
In 1924 the Chicago distributor 
did a business of $6,274,555. 
Last year, the total volume. was 
$10,688,907. 

“This concentration of the 
major portion of Willys- 
Overland newspaper appropri- 
ation for The Chicago Territory 
in The Tribune” said G. V. Orr, 


Chicago 





president of the Overland Motor 
Co. of. Chicago, “was decided 
upon bécause it was the out- 
standing choice of the dealers, 


Actual sales résults have proven’ 


that The Tribune thoroughly 
and completely dominates that 
market. 

“To the best of our informa- 
tion, there is no other territory 
in the country having a‘ news- 
paper that so signally dominates 
its territory as is the case with 
The Tribune.” 

But does any advertiser want 
better proof of the ability of 
The Chicago Tribune to sell 
merchandise and of the buying 
power of Tribune circulation? 

Are you satisfied with your 
volume of business in this terri- 
tory? Are you getting your 
message properly before The 
Chicago Tribune circulation of 
more than 700,000 families daily 
and more. than 1,000,000 Sun- 


day? 


Ask a Tribune man to call. 


Tribune 


THE WORLD'S ae NEWSPAPER 
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